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Errata, 

Page 83, line IS : /E>r belonged read belongs 

„ 95, „ S6 : for fnndamental impolse raid impulse 

„ 116, „ 8 : >br their read its 

„ 162, „ 19 : for I read we 

„ 206, „ 21 : for effects read affect 

„ 206, „ 6 : >br enqnires reoMf asks 

„ 207, „ 2: substitute a semicolon for a conuna after 'doctrine,' 

„ 210, „ 18 : substitute a note of interrogation for a comma after 

'onrselyes.' 

„ 294, „ 8 : >br under read in 

„ 357, lines 1 and 2 : for that universal, which he claims for all men as 

their inborn conviction read that universal con- 
•viction which he claims for all men as innate 
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CHAPTEE I. 

ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF ECLECTICISM. 

That form of philosophy which appeared about the Chap. 

beginning of the post-Aristotelian period had, in 

the course of the third and second centuries, per- a. Gra- 
fected itself in its three principal branches. These ^J'*^. 

^ blending 

three schools had hitherto existed side by side, of the 
each striving to maintain itself in its purity, and ff^^^f^^^^. 
merely adopting towards the others, and towards totelian 
the previous philosophy, an aggressive or defensive ofphilo- 
attitude. But it lies in the nature of things that ^ojfhy. 
mental tendencies, which have sprung from a kin- 
dred soil, cannot very long continue in this mutu- 
ally exclusive position. The first founders of a i-^'^^'*^^ 

•^ ... . cavsesr 

school and their immediate successors, in the fervour of this. 
of original enquiry, usually lay excessive weight upon 
that which is peculiar to their mode of thought ; in 
' their opponents they see only deviations from this 
their truth : later members, on the contrary, who . • 
have not sought this peculiar element with the 
same zeal, and therefore have not grasped it with 

B 
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2 ECLECTICISM. 

Chap, the same rigidity and one-sidedness, more easily 
' perceive, even in adverse statements, that which is 
common and akin, and are more ready to sacrifice 
subordinate peculiarities of their own standpoint ; 
the strife of schools will itself oblige them to repel 
exaggerated accusations and unqualified condem- 
nations, by the stronger enforcement of that in 
which they coincide with others, to give up or put 
aside untenable assertions, to soften offensive propo- 
sitions, and to break oflF from their systems the 
sharpest angles ; many an objection of the adversary 
maintains its ground, and in seeking to elude it by 
another interpretation, it is found that the presup- 
positions of the objection have been partially con- 
ceded, together with the objection itself. It is, 
therefore, a natural and universal experience that 
in the conflict of parties and schools their opposi- 
tions gradually become blunted, that the common 
principle which underlies them all is in time more 
clearly recognised, and a mediation and fusion is 
attempted. Now, so long as philosophic productivity 
is still living and active in a people, the case will 
either never arise or arise only temporarily, that 
its whole science is infected by this eclecticism, 
because already in its youthful course, new direc- 
tions are attempted before those immediately pre- 
ceding them have decidedly begun to grow old. As 
soon, on the contrary, as the scientific spirit is 
exhausted, and a long space of time, devoid of new 
cieations, is merely filled with discussions among 
the existing schools, the natural result of these 
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discussions, the partial blending of the hostile Chap. 
parties, will appear to a greater extent, and the '__ 



whole philosophy will assume that eclectic character 
which, in its universal diffusion, is always the pre- 
monitory sign either of a deeply seated revolution, 
or of scientific decay. This was precisely the posi- 
tion in which Greek philosophy found itself in the 
last centuries before Christ. All the causes which 
led, generally speaking, to the dissolution of classi- 
cal culture, had also had a paralysing influence on 
the philosophic spirit; for centuries after the 
transformation of philosophy, which marks the 
end of the fourth and the beginning of the third 
century no new system arose ; and if the post- 
Aristotelian systems in and for themselves had 
already lost the purely theoretic interest in the A 
contemplation of things, and by their restriction 
to the Ufe and aims of men, had announced the 
discontinuance of scientific endeavour, the long 
cessation of philosophic production could only serve \ 
to dull the scientific sense still more, and to call in 
question the possibility of scientific knowledge in 
general. This state of things found its proper ex- \ 
pression in scepticism, which opposed the dogmatic \ 
systems with more and more signal success. The ^ 
eclecticism which since the beginning of the first 
century before Christ had repressed scepticism 
and united together the previously separate ten- 
dencies of thought, was, however, merely the re- 
verse side of scepticism itself. Scepticism had 

B 2 



4 ECLECTICISM. 

Chap, placed all dogmatic theories on an equality in such 
' a manner as to deny scientific truth to all alike. 
This * neither one nor another ' ( Weder-noch) became 
in eclecticism * One as well as the other ' {Sowohl- 
ala-^LUch) ; but for that very transition scepticism 
had paved the way; for it had not been able to 
rest in pure negation, and had therefore, in its 
doctrine of probability, set up once more a positive 
conviction as a practical postulate. This conviction 
was not indeed to come forward with a claim to full 
certainty ; but we cannot fail to perceive in the de- 
velopment of the sceptical theory, from Pyrrho to 
Arcesilaus, and from Arcesilaus to Cameades, a grow- 
ing estimation of the value of the knowledge of prob- 
ability: it. was only necessary to advance one step 
further, to bring forward practical necessity more 
decidedly as against the sceptical theory, and the 
probable would receive the significance of the true 
— scepticism would be transformed into a dogmatic 
acceptance of truth (FilrwahrhaZten), In this dog- 
matism, however, doubt would inevitably continue 
to exercise such an influence that no individual 
system as such would be recognised as true, but 
the true out of aU systems would be separated 
according to the measure of subjective necessity 
and opinion. This had been exactly the pro- 
cedure of the sceptics in the ascertainment of 
the probable ; as they develop their doubt in the 
criticism of existing theories, so do they seek the 
probable primarily in the existing systems, among 
which they have reserved to themselves the right to 
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decide. Cameades, as we know,^ had so treated Chap. 

the ethical questions to which, we axe told, aban- ;_ 

doning his former predilection for combating hostile 
opinions, he more and more restricted himself with 
advancing years.^ Similarly Clitomachus, while 
contending with the dogmatic schools, seems to 
have sought a positive relation to them ; ^ and we 
learn that uEschines, another disciple of Cameades, 
adhered to that side only of his master's teach- 
ing.* Thus scepticism forms the bridge from the 
one-sided dogmatism of the Stoic and Epicurean 
philosophy to eclecticism ; and in this respect we 
cannot regard it as a mere accident that from the 
followers of Cameades this mode of thought chiefly 
emanated, and that in them it was immediately 
connected with the point on which the Stoics and 
Epicureans had sustained their dogmatism, and 
even the Platonists, in the last resort, their doctrine 
of probability, viz. the necessity of definite theories 
for practical life. It was, however, generally speak- 
ing, the condition of philosophy at that time, and 
the strife of the philosophic schools, which first 
caused the rise and spread of scepticism, and in the 
sequel, the eclectic tendency in philosophy. 

The most important external impulse to this ii. Rxter- 

nal camea. 

* ZeUer, PhilosojfJde der Grie- fiaBrjTiis' &.\\b. rSre yc, cTircy, iy^ 
ehen, 3" Theil, 1* Abtheilung, KapvedBov tiiiKovov St€ r^v 
p. 517 gq. ^ax^ay koH rhv \p6<poy d^eixcii; 6 

• Plut. An seni s. ger. resp, \6yos ainov Sih. rh yrjpas €is rh 
13. 1. p. 791 : 6 fxh olv ^AKatrj- xP^^^f^^*' trvvriKTO Ka\ koip<iovik6v. 
ficuKhs AiVx^*^*, ffo^iffTuv Tivoov ' Phil, der Grieoherit III. i. 
\iy6vTotv, tri vpoffTroitiTai yeyo- p. 624, note 2. 

vivoL KapyMov, fi^ ytyovibSf * Vide note 2. 



6 ECLECTICISM. 

Chap, change was given by the relation in which Greek 

_J science and culture stood to the Boman world.* 

The first knowledge of Greek philosophy doubtless 
came to the Bomans from Lower Italy : the founder 
of the Italian School (Pythagoras) is the first philo- 
sopher whose name is mentioned in Eome.* But 
the doctrines of the Greek philosophers can only 
have been heard of there in an entirely superficial 
and fragmentary manner before the beginning of the 
iHffnnon second century before Christ. This state of things 
of Greek ^ust have changfcd, however, when, after the second 

philosophy o » ' ' 

amoiig the PunicWar, the Boman policy and Boman arms pressed 
forward farther and farther towards the east ; when 
the wars with Macedonia and Syria brought dis- 
tinguished Bomans in great numbers to Greece, 
while, on the other hand, Greek ambassadors and 
state prisoners,^ and soon also slaves, appeared more 
and more commonly in Bome ; when men of the 
importance of the elder Scipio Africanus, T. Quinctius 
Flamininus, and ^milius Paulus, applied themselves 

' For what follows, cf . Hitter, supposition that he discoursed 

iv. 79 9g. to the Romans on the physics of 

* The arguments for this are that philosopher, 

given in Phil, der Ghriech. Part ■ Such as the thousand Achse- 

I. pp. 287, 3 ; 450, 1 ; cf. ibid, ans who, 168 B.C., were carried 

313, 2 ; and Part III. ii. p. 77 away into Italy, and kept there 

»q. A still earlier date (if this for seventeen years, all of them 

statement is historical) must be men of repute and culture 

fixed for the presence in Rome (among them we know was 

of Hermodorus the Ephesian, Polybius), whose long residence 

who assisted the decemviri in in the country could not have 

the drawing up of the twelve been without influence on Itome 

tables (Part I. 666, 2) : but if even the least considerable 

even if he were indeed the of them had their actual abode 

celebrated friend of Heradei- in that city, 
tus, we have no ground for the 
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with delight to Greek literature ; when, from the^ Chap. 
begLnning of the second century, Greek poetry was _.,J_ 
transplanted to Roman soil in the more or less free 
imitations of Ennius, Pacuvius, Statius, Plautus, 
and their successors ; and Roman history was related 
in the Greek language by Fabius Pictor and other 
annalists. The philosophic literature of Greece 
stood in far too close a connection with the other 
branches — philosophy occupied far too important a 
place in the whole Hellenic sphere of culture, as a 
means of instruction and object of universal interest 
—to make it possible for such as had once found 
pleasure in Greek intellectual life to shut themselves 
up from it very long, however small the need for 
scientific enquiry might be in them. We find, then, 
even before the middle of the second century, many 
and various traces of the commencement of a know- 
ledge of Greek philosophy among the Romans. 
Ennius shows that he was acquainted with it, and 
adopts from it isolated propositions. In the year I 
181 B.C. an attempt was made, in the so-called Books I 
of Numa,* to introduce dogmas of Greek philosophy I 
into the Roman religion.* Twenty-six years later ■ 
(according to others only eight) the activity of the 
Epicurean philosophers in teaching caused their 
banishment from Rome.^ In 161 B.C., by a decree 
of the senate, residence in Rome was forbidden to 
the philosophers and rhetoricians ; * and this always 

* C£. PhU. der. Grieeh. III. * This decree of the senate is 

ii. p. 83. to be found in Suetonius, De 

' Cf. I. 0. in. ii. p. 86. CI Rhetor. 1 ; Gell. N.A. xv. 11 

« CL l.o. in. i. p. 372, 1. . (cf. also Clinton, Fasti Hellen, 
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proves that there was reason for anxiety in regaro: 
to their influence upon the education of youth. 
iEmilius Paulus, the conqueror of Macedonia, gave 
his sons Greek instructors, and for that purpose toob 
with him on his expeditions the philosopher Metro- 
dorus.* His companion in the Macedonian cam- 
paign, Sulpicius Grallus, besides the astronomical 
knowledge for which he was distinguished, may, per- 
haps, have also adopted certain philosophic theories of 
the Greeks.^ But all these are merely isolated signs 
of the movement which from the middle of the 
second century manifested itself to a much greater 
extent. Hitherto comparatively few had occupied 
themselves with Greek philosophy ; now the interest 
in that philosophy was more universally diffused. 
Greek philosophers come to Eome in order to try 



161 B.C.). These authors tell 
us of another similar enact- 
ment : an edict of the censor 
On. Domitius Ahenobarbus and 
L. Licinius Crassus, in which 
they express their serious dis- 
pleasure with the teachers and 
frequenters of the newly-arisen 
Latin schools of rhetoricians on 
account of this departure from 
the consuetude majoriim. But, 
not to mention that the rhetores 
Latinij who were alone affected 
by this decree, according also 
to Cicero, De Orat. iii. 24, 93 sq., 
were only indirectly connected 
with Greek philosophy, the 
decree was not promulgated 
until the year 95 B.C., as we 
see from a comparison of Cicero, 
loc. cit. with i. 7, 24. Clinton, 
^^dsti Hellen.y dates it in 92 B.C. 
» Plin. Hist. Nat. xxxv. 136 ; 



cf . Plut. ^m. P, 6. The latter 
mentions among the Greeks 
with whom ^milius surrounded 
his sons, grammarians, sophists, 
and rhetoricians. Pliny gives 
the more definite information, 
that after the victory over 
Perseus (168 B.C.) he requested 
from the Athenians a good 
painter and an able philosopher. 
They sent him Metrodorus, 
who was both in one person. 
Cf. Phil. d. Gr. III. i. p. 625. 

* Cicero praises his know^r 
ledge of astronomy, Cic. Off. i. 
6, 19. According to Livy, xliv^ 
37 ; and Plin. Hist. Nat. ii. 12, 
53, he foretold an eclipse of the 
sun before the battle of Pydna. 
A more detailed account of the 
authorities in regard to thia 
event is given by Martin, Revue 
ArcUolog. 1864, No. 3. 
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their fortune, or are sent for thitlier by distinguished Chap. 

men. Young Bomans, desirous of playing a part in * 

the state, or of gaining distinction in cultivated 
society, think that they cannot do "without the 
instruction of a philosopher, and it soon became 
usual to seek this not only in Bome, but in Athens 
itself, the chief school of Greek science. Already 
the famous deputation of philosophers in the year ! 
156 B.c.^ showed, by the extraordinary influence i 
which Cameades especially obtained, how favourably ; 
Greek philosophy was regarded in Eome; and! 
though we should not overrate the eflFect of this . 
passing event, we may, nevertheless, suppose that i 

it gave a considerable impetus to the previously | 

ji 

awakened interest in philosophy, and spread it abroad 
in wider circles. More permanent, no doubt, was the 
influence of the Stoic Panaetius during his residence, 
prolonged as it would seem to have been for many 
years, in the capital of the Eoman empire, he being 
a man peculiarly fitted by the character of his 
philosophy to efiect an entrance for Stoicism among 
his Koman auditors.* Soon after him Caius Blossius 
of Cumae, a disciple of Antipater the Stoic, was 
in Bome, the friend and counsellor of Tiberius 
Gracchus,' who through him must likewise have 

* The authorities for this are of Gracchus (133 B.C.) Blossius 
cited Phil, d. Or. II. ii. p. 928, was also in danger. He left 
1 ; cf, p. 498, 1 J of. Part III. L Bome, and went into Asia 
p. 498, 1. Minor to Andronicns, after 

* Further details tw/ra, chap- whose faU (138 B.C.) he killed 
ter iii. himself. A thorough examina- 

» Pint. Tih. Oracoh, 8, 17, tion of him is to be found in 
20 ; Val. Max. iv. 7, 1 ; Cicero, *p€W€p^ irepl B^o<r<r{ot; ira) Ato^d- 
JLcbI. 11, 37. After the murder povs (Leipzig, 1873). Mean* 
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CffAP. become a>cquainted with Stoicism,* And now that 
_ immigration of Greek learned men begins, which, 
in time, assumed greater and greater proportions.* 
Among the Eomans themselves, men who by 
their intellect and position were so decidedly 
pre-eminent as the younger Scipio Africanus, his 
friend the wise Laelius, L. Furius Philus and 
Tiberius Gracchus, took philosophic studies under 
their protection.' With them are connected Scipio's 
nephew Tubero,* a disciple of Panaetius, who, 

while he himself calls his work ervditissimos homines ex Grceda 

epevvai Koi eiKaciaiy and the lat- palam semper hahtierurU. Be 

ter so decidedly preponderate, Bsp. iii. 3, 5 : Quid P. Seipion^, 

that our historical knowledge quid C. Lcelio, quid L. Philo 

of the man is scarcely extended perfectius cogitari potest ? qui 

by the treatise. . . , ad domesticum mMJorumque 

• That Gracchus, through the morem etiam hano a Soorate ad- 
care of his mother, had distin- ventieiam doctrino/m adfiibtte- 
guished Greeks for his instruc- runt. Cicero there puts the sub- 
tors (Cic. Brut, 27, 104 ; cf. stance of Carneades' discourse 
Plut. Ti^. Graech. 20) is well against justice, which he him- 
known. self had heard, into the mouth 

• Polybiu8(xxxii. 10), however, of Furius Philus, while he 
relates that much earlier, when makes him at the same time 
Scipio was only eighteen (166 follow the Academic philoso- 
B.G.)> he said to him and his pher in the consuetudo contra- 
brother: ircpl/ievy^pTckjuad^juara, rius in partes disserendi\ loo. 
Tcepl ft vvv 6pS> <nrov9d(ovras 6/iay cit. c. 6, 8 sq.; Lact. Inst. v. 
KalipiXoTifi.ovfi.evovSfOifK&.'jrofyfia'frc 14. Concerning the connection 
ray avvipyi]ff6vr(cv vfxiv erolfitaSf of Scipio and Laelius with 
Koi (Tol Kiuc€ljf(ip' iro\h ykp 8^ ri Pansetius we shall have to 
<l>v\ov &Kh rrjs 'EXXiSos hrippeov speak later on. Laelius, ac- 
Spa Kark rh rraphv rav roioinav cording to Cic. Fin. ii. 8, 24, 
av^p^av^ which agrees with had also attended the lectures 
what is quoted supra, p. 7, of Diogenes, which we must, 
note 4. no doubt, connect vdth his 

• Cicero, De Or at. ii. 37, 154 : presence in Bome in the year 
Et certe non tulit ullos Jueo 166 B.C. 

evvitas aut gloria clariores, avi * Q. ^Elius Tubero, through 

auctoritate gravioreSy aut hu- his mother a grandson of 

manitate politiores P. Africano, iEmilius Paulus, was a very 

C. Zislio, Z, Eurio, qui secum zealous Stoic, who carried out 
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with the sons-in-law of Lselius, Quintus Mncius Chap. 



Scsevola,^ and Gains Fannins,* P. Entilius Rufus,* 
Lncius iElius Stilo/ and others,* open the long 

his principles in his life, not war (Val. Max. ii. 3, 2 ; SaUust, 

without exaggeration. Cf . con- Jttg. 54, 56 ^g.), but princi- 

oerning him Cic. Brut. 31, 117 ; pally for the purity of his 

De Orat. iii. 23, 87 ; Pro Mur. character. On account of the 

36, 76 9q. ; Aoad. ii. 44, 136 ; impartiality with which, as 

Tusc. iv. 2, 4 ; Sen.^. 96, 72 sq. ; proconsul, he defended the in- 

98, 13 ; 104, 21 ; 120, 19 j Plut. habitants of Asia Minor against 

LhcuH. 39 ; Pompon. De Orig, the extortions of the Roman 

JuriSy i. 40 ; Gell. N. A. i. 22, equites, one of the. most shame- 

7 ; xiv. 2, 20 ; Val. Max. vii. less sentences of banishment 

5, 1. Cic. Off. iii. 16, 63, men- was passed upon him, which he 

lions' a treatise of Hecato ad- bore with the cheerfulness of a 

dressed to him, and another of sage. He went to Smyrna^ 

Panaetius, ibid. Acad. ii. 44, where he died, having refused 

135; Tv^o. iv. 2, 4; against to return, which was off ered him 

which the pseudo-Plutarch, De by Sulla. Cf . on this subject 

Nohilit. 18, 3, is not any his- Cic. !Brut. 30, 116 ; N. D. iii. 

torical testimony ; cf . Bemays, 32, 80 ; in Pison. 39, 95 ; 

Dial. d. Amt. 140. Pabir. Post. 10, 27 ; Pro BaUfo, 

* One of the most celebrated 11, 28 (cf. Tacit. A7in. iv. 43) ; 
of the ancient jurists and Sen. Ep. 24, 4 ; 79, 14; 82, 11 ; 
founders of scientific jurispru- Denef. vi. 37, 2, &c. ; Val. 
dence among the Romans (Bern- Max. ii. 10, 6, &c. Cicero 
hardy, Grundr. d. Rom. Lit, {Brut. 30, 114) calls him doctus 
676, &c.), son-in-law of Lselius mr et Gracis lit-erit eruditvs, 
(Cic. De Orat. i. 9, 36). Accord- Patuetii auditor, projte perfec- 
ing to Cicero, he had heard tus in Stoicis. Concerning his 
Panaetius lecture, and (I. o. 10, admiration of his teacher 
43) he calls the Stoics StoUsi Panaetius and his acquain- 
nostri. tance with Posidonius, cf . Cic. 

* C. Fannius, son of Marcus, Off. iii. 2, 10. He left behind 
son-in-law of Laelius, was him memorials and historical 
brought by Laelius to hear works : vide Bemhardy, loc. cit, 
Paneetius (Cic. Brut. 26, 101), 203, 606 ; also Cicero, Fin. i. 
and is designated by Cicero 3, 7. 

{Brut. 31, 18) as a Stoic. * Vide concerning this phi- 
Cicero often mentions an his- losopher, the predecessor and 
torical work composed by him. teacher of Varro, Cic. Brut. 66, 
Similarly Plut. TU). Qranch, 4. 206 sq. ; also Aca^. i. 2, 8 ; Ad 
With regard to his consulate, Herenn. iv. 12; Bernhardy, 
cf. id. C. Oracch. 8, 11, 12. loo. cit. 857. 

* This is the Rutilius who ^ Such as Marcus Vigellius 
Was famous for his services in (Cic. Orat. iii. 21, 78) and Sp. 
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-Chap, series of Eoman Stoics. Epicureanism, at th« 
' same time, obtained a still wider diflfusion, having, 
through books written in Latin, gained entrance 
at an earlier period than the other systems, even 
among those who had not received a Greek edu- 
cation.* Somewhat later the Academic and Peri- 
patetic schools, whose principles could not have 
remained unknown to the hearers of Panaetius, were 
represented by celebrated teachers in Eome. Among 
the Platonists Philo is the first whose presence in 
Eome is known to us (irrespective of the deputation 
of philosophers) ; of the Peripatetics, Staseas.^ But 
already, at a much earlier period, Clitomachus had 
dedicated works to two Eomans;^ and Cameades 
himself, we are told, was sought out in Athens by 
Eoman travellers.^ Soon after the beginning of 
the first century before Christ, Posidonius {vide 
infra) visited the metropolis of the world; before 
the middle of the same century we encounter there 

Mummius, brother of the con- • To the poet Lucilius (148 

queror of Corinth, who, to judge 102 B.c), and previously to 

by the date (Cic. Brut. 26, 94), L. Censorinus, who was consul 

must also have owed his Stoicism in 149 B.C.; Cic. Acad, ii. 32, 

to Pansetius. 102. 

* Vide Cic. Tuso. iv. 3, 6: * So much truth may un- 

Itaqiie iUius vera elegantisque derlie the statement of Cicero 

philogophitB (the Stoic, Peripa- (De Orat, iii. 18, 68) even 

tetic, and Academic) . . . nulla supposing the statement itself 

fere sunt aut pauoa admodum to be untrue that Q. Metellus 

Latin/imonvmenta . . . cwm in- (Numidicus) as a young man 

terim iUig silentibug C. Ama- listened to the aged Carneades 

finius extitit dicenSy &;c, for several days in Athens. 

2 Further details, infra. Respecting Catulus* relation to 

Philo came to Rome in 88 B.c. Carneades, cf. the last pages of 

Staseas, as we find from Cic. the chapter on Carneades, Phil. 

De Orat. i. 22, 104, appeared d. Gr. Part III. i. 
there in 92 B.C. 
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the Epicureans Philodemus and Syro.* Mean- Chap. 
while, it was already at this time very common for ' 

Roman youths to seek Greek science at its fountain- 
head, and for the sake of their studies to betake 
themselves to the principal seats of that science, 
and especially to Athens.^ At the commencement 
of the imperial era, at any rate, Rome swarmed 
with Greek savants of every kind,' and among these 
were many who were not merely turning to account 
a superficial knowledge in a mechanical manner ; * 
while contemporaneously in various places of the west 
the philosophy of Greece became naturalised together 
with other sciences, and from these centres spread 
itself still further.* With the knowledge of Greek 
philosophy, that of Greek literature went naturally 
hand in hand, and from the time of Lucretius and 
Cicero a Roman literature sprang up at its side,® 

* PhU. d. Or. Part HI. i. 374. of the time of Augostus and 
2 The best known examples Tiberius, residing in Rome, will 

are those of Cicero and Atticns, come before us further on. 

but we shall meet with many * The most important of 

others later on. For the gene- these was the ancient Greek 

ral practice, cf. Cic. Fin. v. 1, city Massilia, of which Strabo 

where Cicero describes his own (iv. 1, 6, p. 181)t.ays: irhnts 

life in Athens with companions 7^ oi xap^c>^«$ ifp^s rh \iytiv 

in study (77 B.C.) ; and in re- rpiirovrat Ka\ ^iXovwptiv. An 

gard to a somewhat later time, early colony of Greek culture 

Acad. i. 2, 8, where he says to in Gaul, this city had bow 

Varro : Sed meos amicos, in made such advances that noble 

quibus est gtudiv/m.y in Grceeiam Romans pursued their studies 

mittOy ut ea a fontihus potius here instead of in Athens. 

haiirianti qttnm rivulos consec- ' That these two were the 

tentti/r. first noteworthy writers on 

* The fact is notorious ; for philosophy in the Latin tongue 
examples cf. Strabo, xiv. 5, 15, is certain ; the few earlier at- 
p. 676. Tap(r4av yiip koI 'AAef av- tempts (cf . HI. i. 372, 2) seem 
ip4uv ficffrii iffri [^ 'Pc^/tiy]. to have been very unsatisfac- 

* Several Greek philosophers tory. Both, moreover, expressly 
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Chap, which was scarcely inferior to the contemporary 
• Greek, though not to be compared with the earlier, 
either in scientific acumen or creative individuality. 
At the beginning of this movement, the Eomans 
were related to the Greeks merely as disciples who 
adopted and imitated the science of their teachers ; 
and, to a certain degree, this relation continued 
throughout its whole course ; for in Bome the scien- 
tific genius and spirit never attained even to so 
much force and self-dependence as in Greece it had 
Incviiable still preserved in the latter period. But in the end 
ITt^ this influence of Greek philosophy could not remain 
difftmon without a reaction on itself. Though Romans by 
jtfAilo.w- birth, like Cicero and Lucretius, might rehabilitate 
jfki/, Greek science for their countrymen; and Greek 

philosophers, like Panaetius and Antiochus, might 
lecture to the Somans, in both cases it was unavoid- 
able that the character of their presentations should 
be more or less determined by regard to the spirit 
and requirements of their Soman hearers and readers. 
Even the purely Greek schools of philosophy in 
Athens, Rhodes, and other places, could not free them- 
selves from this determining influence, on account 
of the great number of young Romans of position 
who visited them ; for it was naturally from these 

claim for themselves this habuit lumen literarum Lati- 

honour, of. Lucr. v. 336 : Hane na/rwm . . , in quo eo magis 

(the Epicurean doctrine) jm- noMs est eldborand'ivm^ quod 

mns cvmn primis ipge repertus multi jam esse libri Latini di- 

nuno ego swm in patriot qui cuntw scripti vneonsiderate ah 

possim vertere voees. Cic. Tuste. optimis illis quidem viri^y sed 

i. 3, 5 : PJdlosophia jacuit u^que non satis eruditis. 
ad kanc atatem nee uUum 
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scholars that honour and profit mostly accrued to Chap. 

the teachers. Of still higher importance, however, L . 

than these considerations must be rated the uncon- 
scious influence of the Boman spirit ; not merely 
upon the Romans who pursued philosophy, but also 
upon the Greek philosophers in the Eoman empire ; 
for, however great the superiority of Greek culture 
over Boman, however complete the literary depen- 
dence of the conquerors upon the conquered, it was 
inevitable that Greece, too, should receive spiritual 
influence from her proud scholars, and that the 
astuteness and force of will to which, in spite of 
science, she had succumbed, should necessarily 
acquire considerable value as compared with that 
science in the eyes of the subjugated nations. It 
was consistent with the Boman spirit, however, to 
estimate the worth of philosophy, as of all other 
things, primarily according to the standard of prac- 
tical utility ; and, on the contrary, to ascribe no 
importance to scientific opinions as such, when no 
great influence on human life was perceptible in 
them. From this source sprang those prejudices 
against philosophy, which at first led even to magis- 
terial interposition.^ The same point of view was 

* Cf. on this subject what contents of their lectures, he 

Plutarch {Cato Maj. 22) relates advised should be sent away as 

of Cato's behaviour to the em- quickly as possible. Also id. 

bassy of philosophers as to ap. Gell. xviii. 7, 3 j Nepos ap. 

whom he feared from the outset Lactant. iii. 15, 10; and the 

fi^ rh <pi\6riixov ivravBa rpi^av- edict of the censors quoted 

T€£ ol ydoi T^v ifl ry Ae^etj^ supra, p 7, note 4, which cen- 

lifyuf ikyairfiffaffi fiaWop rijs iarh sures the rhetorical schools : ibi 

r&y fffywKai ruv irrparttAv^ and homines adoleseentulos totos dies 

whom, after he had heard the desidere. To the Boman states- 
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Chap, also, however, maintained even in the pursuit and 
[ study of philosophy. So far as philosophy was con- 
cerned merely with scientific questions, it could 
scarcely be regarded as anything more than a re- 
spectable recreation ; it only attained to more 
serious value in the eyes of the Eoman, inasmuch 
as it proved itself an instrument of practical educa- 
tion. The strengthening of moral principles and 
the training for the calling of orator and statesman, 
these are the aspects which primarily and principally 
recommended philosophic studies to his attention. 
But on this very account he was necessarily inclined 
to treat them with reference to these points of view. 
He cared little for the scientific establishment and 
logical development of a philosophic system ; that 
which alone, or almost alone, concerned him was its 
practical utility ; the strife of schools, he thought, 
turned mostly on non-essential things, and he him- 
self could not therefore hesitate to select from the 
various systems, careless of the deeper interconnec- 
tion of particulardefinitions, that which seemed to him 
serviceable. The proconsul Gellius, who made the 
well-meaning proposal to the philosophers in Athens 
that they should amicably settle their points of 
difference, and offered himself as mediator,^ expressed 
the truly Eoman conception of philosophy, though 
somewhat too candidly. Though the influence of 
this standpoint would doubtless have affected Greek 

man and soldier philosophy * Cio. Legg, i. 20, 63. Gellius 

must naturally have appeared was consul in 682 A.u.c.«72 

even greater waste of time B.C. \ldeQ\ui\oin.,FagtiHellen. 

than rhetoric. for that year. 
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philosophy very little had it been exerted at an Chap. 
earlier period, it was quite otherwise when philo^ 



sophy had itself taken the direction which especi- 
ally corresponded with the Boman nature. When 
the internal condition of the philosophic schools, 
and especially the last important phenomenon in this 
sphere — the doctrine of Cameades — already led to 
eclecticism, it must necessarily have developed itself 
only the more speedily and successfully through the 
concurrence of internal motives with external in- 
fluences. 

But although this eclecticism primarily appears b. Prin- 
merely as the product of historical relations, which ^*^^^ ^^^ 
rather conduced to the external connection than to of eclectic 
the internal harmonising of different standpoints, it ^£,«\J 
is not wholly without a characteristic principle, 
which till then had not existed in this form. If we 
enquire according to what point of view the doctrines 
of the different systems were chosen, we find it was 
not sufficient to maintain those doctrines in which 
all were agreed ; for the eclectics would then have 
been limited to a very few propositions of indefinite 
universality. But even the practical utility of 
theories could not be considered as the final mark 
of their truth ; for the practical problem of mankind, 
and the way of its solution was itself a main object 
of the strife ; the question was therefore, by what 
standard practical aims and relations should them- 
selves be determined? This standard could onlv 
be ultimately sought in immediate consciousness. 
If it be required that the individual shall choose 
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Chap, out of the various systems that which is true for his 

. ! own use, this presupposes that each man carries in 

himself the standard for decision between true and 
false, and that truth is directly given to man in his 
self-consciousness ; and it is^'precisely in this pre- 
supposition, that the individuality and importance 
of the eclectic philosophy seem chiefly to lie. 
Plato had indeed assumed that the soul brought 
with it from a previous life into its present existence 
the consciousness of ideas ; and similarly the Stoics 
had spoken of conceptions which are implanted in 
man by nature ; but neither Plato nor the Stoics 
had thereby intended to teach an immediate know- 
ledge in the strict sense of the term ; for the re- 
miniscence of ideas coincides in Plato with the dialec- 
tic forming of conceptions, and arises, according to 
him, by means of the moral and scientific activities 
which he regards as preliminary stages of philosophy ; 
and the natural conceptions of the Stoics are not, as 
has already been shown, innate ideas ; but, like scien- 
tific thoughts, are derived merely in a natural manner 
from experience. Knowledge here also has to de- 
velop itself from experience, and is attained and 
conditioned by intercourse with things. This attain- 
ment of knowledge was first denied by scepticism, 
which declared the relation of our conceptions to 
the things conceived to be unknowable, and made 
all our convictions exclusively dependent upon sub- 
jective bases. But if in this way, not a knowledge 
of the truth, but only belief in probability can be 
established, this belief takes the place of knowledge 
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in him who has despaired of knowledge: and so Chap. 

there results, as the natural product of scepticism, ' 

reliance on that which is given to man directly in his 
self-consciousness, and is certain before all scientific 
enquiry; and this, as we shall find in Cicero and 
others, is the last foot-hold in the eclectic fluctua- 
tion among the various theories.* Now, we can 
ascribe, it is true, to this principle of immediate 
knowledge only a very limited value. What it main- 
tains is at bottom merely this : that the final decision 
concerning the questions of philosophy belongs to 
unphilosophic consciousness; and though the uni- 
versal thought that every truth has to approve itself 
to human self-consciousness is entirely established, 
yet this thought is here introduced under a per- 
verted and one-sided aspect, and the whole pre- 
supposition of an immediate knowledge is untrue ; 
closer observation shows that these supposed im- 
mediate and innate ideas have likewise been formed 
by manifold intermediate processesj^^ ^^^ i^ is only 
a deficiency of clear scientific consciousness, which 
makes them appear as immediately given. This 
return to the directly certain is so far to be regarded 
primarily as a sign of scientific decay, an involuntary 
evidence of the exhaustion of thought. But at the 
same time it presents one aspect which is not with- 

' The eclecticism of the last not be regarded, any more than 

century B.C. stands in this the Scottish philosophy, as a 

respect to the preceding scepti- mere reaction of dogmatism 

cism in a similar relation to against doabt, but it is, like 

that which in modern times the Scottish philosophy, itself 

the philosophy of the Scottish a product of doubt, 
school bore to Hume ; it can- 

c 2 
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r'KAP. out importance for the fortlier course of philosophic 

deYelopment. As the interior of man is regarded as 

the place where the knowledge of the most essential 
tmth originally has its seat, it is herein maintained 
in (^position to the Stoic and Epicurean sensnalism, 
that in self-eonscionsness a specific source of know- 
ledge is given : and though this higher knowledge 
is something actual, a &ct of inner experience — 
though this rationalism, so &r, again resolves itself 
into the empiricism of direct consciousness, yet it is 
no longer the mere perception firom which all truth is 
derived. This appeal to the immediately certain may , 
therefore, be regarded as a reaction against the sen- 
sualistic empiricism of the preceding systems. But 
because it does not go beyond the internally given, 
as such, and is nevertheless wanting in any deeper 
scientific establishment and development, philosophic 
convictions are not recognised actually in their origin 
from the human mind, but appear as something be- 
stowed on man by a power standing above him ; and 
thus innate knowledge forms the transition to that 
form of philosophy which only goes back to self-con- 
sciousness, in order to receive in it the revelation of 
Grod. How the belief in external revelations and the 
leaning of philosophy to positive religion are allied 
to this, will be shown later on ; at present it is 
enough to remark that, as a matter of fact, in a 
Plutarch, an Apuleius, a Maximus, a Numenius, and 
generally among the Platonists of the first two 
centuries after Christ, eclecticism and the philosophy 
of revelation went hand in hand. 



J 
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But as eclecticism in this aspect bore within it^ Chap. 
the germ of the mode of thought which so powerfully 



developed itself subsequently in Neo-Platonism ; i. Eciec- 
from another point of view it also contained the ^^jS^X 
scepticism, to which in great part it owed its own germs of 
origin. For that dissatisfaction which will not allow gc&pti-^ 
thought to be at peace in any definite system, has ^^"^j 
its ultimate basis in this : that it has not fully over- 
come doubt in the truth of dogmatic systems, that 
it cannot refuse to recognise doubt as to certain 
particulars, even though it does not approve of it 
in principle. Scepticism is consequently not merely 
one of the causes which have conditioned the 
development of eclecticism; eclecticism has it 
continually within itself as a phase of its own exis- 
tence j and its own behaviour tends to keep it 
awake; the eclec tic vacillation between different 
systems is not hing else than the imrest of sceptical 
thought, a l ittle moderated by belief in the pri^naL 
consciousness of truth, the utterances of which are 
to be brought together out of the many and various 
scientific theories. The more superficially, however, 
doubt was stilled by a mode of philosophising so 
devoid of principle, the less was it to be expected that 
it should be for ever silenced. If the truth which 
could be foimd i^ no individual system was to be 
gleaned out of all systems, it required only moderate 
attention to perceive that the fragments of various 
systems would not allow themselves to be so directly 
united — that each philosophical proposition has its 
definite meaning only in its interconnection with 
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Chap, some definite system; while, on the other hand, 

_^_ J propositions from different systems, like the systems 

themselves, mutually exclude one another ; that 
the contradiction of opposite theories annuls their 
authority, and that the attempt to make a basis out 
of the harmonising propositions of the phUosophers, 
as recognised truth, is wrecked on the fact of their 
disagreement. Therefore after the scepticism of the 
Academy had been extinguished in the eclecticism 
of the first century before Christ, doubt arose anew 
in the school of jEnesidemus to lose itself only in the 
third century, simultaneously with all other theories, 
in Neo-Platonism ; and no argument has greater 
weight with these new sceptics than that which the 
precedent of eclecticism readily furnished to them : 
the impossibility of knowledge is shown by the 
contradiction of the systems of philosophy; the 
pretended harmony of these systems has resolved 
itself into the perception of their mutual incom- 
patibility. 
ii. And of Justifiable, however, as the renewal of scepticism 
tmlmiu' stppears in relation to the uncritical eclectic treat- 
ment of philosophy, it could no longer attain the 
importance which it had had in the school of the 
new academy. The exhaustion of thought which 
can be shown even in this later scepticism, made a 
positive conviction too necessary, to allow many to 
return to pure doubt. If, therefore, the belief in 
the truth of the systems hitherto in vogue was 
shaken, and if even their eclectic combination could 
not entirely satisfy, while strength was wanting for 
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the independent production of a new system ; the Chap. 

general result was only that thought began to long ;^ 

more and more for a source of knowledge lying 
outside itself and science as hitherto existing ; 
which was sought partly in the inner revelation of 
the Deity and partly in rehgious tradition. Thus 
the way was entered upon, which Neo-Platonism 
in the next period more definitely pursued, and so 
opened the last epoch of Greek philosophy. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ECLECTICISM IN THE SECOND AND FIRST CENTURIES 
BEFORE CHRIST. THE EPICUREANS. ASCLEPIADES. 



Chap. 
II. 

I. Eelee- 
ficism in 
the two 
centuries 

B.C. 

A. The 
E/ficu- 
reans. 



Helation 
of the 
later Epi- 
c^ireans to 
Epicurus. 



Of the schools of philosophy which had still main- 
tained themselves on the theatre of history up to 
the middle of the second century before Christ, that 
of the Epicureans was, to all appearance, least aflFected 
by the scientific movement of the time. Though 
its juxtaposition with other intellectual tendencies 
had left upon it some traces, it does not seem to 
have been influenced by any of these tendencies in 
a deeper and more permanent manner. We must, 
no doubt, suppose that even the refutation of the 
objections which encountered the Epicurean doctrine 
on all sides, gave occasion to some new phases in 
the conception and establishment of it ; that the 
system perhaps was further developed or modified in 
certain subordinate points by one and another of its 
adherents, and that alien doctrines may have been 
more thoroughly investigated by them than by 
Epicurus himself. But when we have followed up 
all the traces which might seem to indicate that 
individual disciples of Epicurus had departed, either 
formally or materially, from their master,* the sum 

* A collection and examina* which we cannot but acknow- 
tion of these — the value of ledge, though we may not 
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total of such departures which can be historically 
proved is so inconsiderable thgit the well-known 
judgments of Seneca and Numenius concerning the 
orthodoxy of the Epicureans^ scarcely suflFers any 
limitation from them. We learn from Cicero ^ that 
the theory of Epicurus was not seldom conceived .by 
his Boman compatriots as if he had ascribed an 
independent value to intellectual culture and to 
virtue ; but Cicero himself adds, that this opinion is 
to be found in no scientific representative of the 
Epicurean philosophy.' He tells us of some Epi- 
cureans of his time who separated themselves from 
Epicurus ^ by their theory of a disinterested love to 
friends. It is doubtful, however, whether this 
should be regarded as a radical deviation from the 
Eudaemonism of Epicurus ; the statement in ques- 
tion only asserts that friends may be loved for their 
own sake, even when they bring us no advantage ; ^ 
but this does not exclude the idea that love to them 
is based upon the pleasure secured by intercourse 
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agree with aU the inferences 
and conjectures deduced from 
them — has been undertaken by 
Hirzel, Untenuchwngen zu Cic, 
i. 165-190, in connection with 
Diining, De Metrodori vita et 
teriptU, p. 18 sqq. 

> Phil, der Or. HI. i. p. 379, 4. 

« Fin, i. 7, 25 ; 17. 65 ; cf. 
PUl. der Or, m. i. 445, 2. 

' Quo9 quidem, (he makes 
Torquatus, i. 17, 55, observe 
respecting them) iikdeo esse 
muUos sed imperitos, 

* Phil, der Or, III. i. 460, 2. 
Sirzel, loo, dt* 170 sq,^ supposes 



these 'later philosophers' to 
be Siro and Philodemus; but 
though this idea is not improb- 
able in itself, it cannot be ascer- 
tained whether it has any foun- 
dation. 

» Cic. Fin, i. 20, 69, thus ex- 
presses it : Primos congresms 
(and so forth) fieri propter 
voluptatenif ctrni autem usus 
pragrediens familiaritatem effe- 
cerit, turn amorem efflorescere 
tantum, nt, etiam si nuUa sit 
utilitas ex amioitia^ tamen ipsi 
€tmi€i propter se ipsos amentwr^ 
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Chap, with them.* Such a difference cazmot be considered 

.J of much importauce. Nor are we justified in 

ascribing an alteration of the Epicurean theology 
to Philodemus, though he may, perhaps, have carried 
it further in certain particulars than Epicurus him- 
self:* and though many deviations from pure 
Epicureanism are perceptible* in Lucretius, on 
closer inspection they will be found to refer to traits 
which merely concern the form of the poetic pre- 
sentation, but do not affect the scientific theories/ 

* In the a/ma/re prober se over all. The son is described 
ij)8os, as opposed to the love as an essence which generates 
because of utility, there lies the births of the world; the 
nothing more than the con- earth, in animated language, as 
ception of an affection based the mother of living creatures ; 
upon delight in the person of a even the conjecture that the 
friend, and not merely on a stars are living beings he does 
calculation of benefits. But not cast aside (v. 523 sqq.). 
such an affection can also be This last, however, according 
based on the motive of plea- to v. 122 sqq., cannot be his 
sure. To this only the further own opinion. What he really 
argument can be applied : says is only the same that 
Etenim si loca, si fa/nay si v/rheSy Epicurus (ap. Diog. x. 112) also 
si ffymnoHa, si campvm, si expresses in one of his hypo- 
eanes, si equos hidicra exercendi thetical explanations of Nature 
avt venandi consuetvMne ad- with reference to earlier theories 
ama/re tolemus, qtumto id in {Phil. der6h'. 1.2^5). Conoem- 
Ibomintim oonsuetudine faoilius ingjthe remaining points. Bitter 
fieri jfotuerit et jiistitu / himself remarks that the de- 

^ PhU. der Or. III. i. 435, 1. scriptions of the poet can only 

• Bitter, iv. 89-106. be intended figuratively ; and 
^ Bitter thinks (p. 94) that this is the case with the pas- 
Nature and her component sages which perhaps would be 
parts are described by Lucre- most surprising to an Epicurean 
tins at times in a much more (v. 634 sqq,)^ where Lucretius 
vivid, and at times in a much defends the Epicurean theory 
more detailed manner, than that the earth is borne up by 
the lifeless and uniform physics the air (Diog. x. 74) with the 
of the Epicureans would seem observation that the air is not 
to have permitted. Nature is oppressed by the earth, because 
conceived by Lucretius as a the earth was originally of one 
Unity, which rules absolutely piece with it, just as the weight 
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The same may be said of other philosophers among Chap. 
the later Epicureans concerning whom tradition has ' 

told us something. It may be that Zeno of Sidon 
appropriated to himself in the school of Gameades * 
a more dialectic method, a mode of argument going 
more acutely and thoroughly into details than we 
find in Epicurus ; ^ or that ApoUodorus * was superior 
to Epicurus in historical knowledge and interest ; * 

of our limbs is no burden to departing from Epicoms, as- 
us. Though this strongly re- sames as many original figures 
minds us of the Stoic sympathy of the atoms as there are atoms 
of the universe, Lucretius will (Bitter, p. 101) is decidedly a 
have nothing to do with that misapprehension, expressly con- 
theory, and consequently desig- tradicted by the passage ii. 
nates the parts of the world 478 sqq. (which Bitter mis- 
only as qtum membra. In any understands). How little the 
case this thought is without ethics also of the Boman Epi- 
resnlt for the rest of his doc- curean differed from those of 
trine of Nature. He rather the ancient Epicurean it would 
maintams, as his own opinion, be easy to show from the points 
the unity of Nature in the adduced by Bitter, p. 104 sq. 
same sense as Epicurus — ijB. in The agreement of Lucretius 
the sense of an interdependence with Epicurus has now been 
brought about by the identity expounded in the most thorough 
of physical and mechanicid manner by Wolt jer in the trea- 
laws. Moreover, the doctrine tise quoted, Phil, der Or, III. 
of the spontaneous movement i. 363, 1. 
of the atoms (Lucr. ii. 183, 251 » Cf . I. e. HI. i. 373, 2. 
sqq.) is Epicurean ; and if, on * As Hirzel conjectures, loo, 
the other hand, Lucretius is dt. 176 sqq,, appealing to 
distinguished from Epicurus by Cicero, ^n, i. 9, 31 ; 7^u$o. iii. 
maintaining more firmly the 17> 38 ; N,D. i. 18, 46 sq, 
conformity to law of natural * The inpror^pcun^os discussed 
phenomena (Bitter, 97), we in Phil, der Qr, III. i. 373. 
have already heard {Phil, der ^ Hirzel, 183 «^., who asserts, 
^. m. i. 397, 1) the explana- in support of this, that k^l- 
tion of Epicurus, which is con- lodorus (according to Diog. vii. 
firmed by his whole system, 181 ; x. 13) had composed a 
that unconditional necessity oi;i^oE7«07^8o7/bu(rwf^, and perhaps 
rules in universal causes, if had justified in it the judg- 
even individual phenomena nient of Epicurus on Leudppus 
admit of various constructions. {PHI, der Qr, I. 842, 6). 
That Lucretius (ii. 333 sqq,\ 
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Chap, we also find Demetrius meeting an objection of 
Cameades with an answer which leads us to suppose 
that this Epicurean had gained in logical training 
through the dialectic of the Academy.^ But that 
either of these philosophers in any definition of 
doctrine materially diverged from the doctrine of 
their master is not maintained in any quarter. 
When Diogenes in his catalogue mentions certain 
men who were called Sophists by the genuine Epi- 
cureans, we have no reason to consider these Sophists 
as more than isolated offshoots of the school, or to 
argue from their appearance any deeply seated dis- 
agreements within it, or any change in its general 
character.^ 

* In the expoeition (men- t€ TlroXetiatoi 'AX€{ai'9p€<s, 5 t€ 
tioned in Part III. i. 371, 4) ap. fiiXas koX 6 \evK6s. Z^vwy ft 6 
Sext. Math. viii. 348, where he HiBt&vios &Kpoarii5 'AroWo^^f^ov, 
maintains, in opposition to the voXxrypdxpos iv^p' Koi ArifiiiTpios 
statement about argumentation 6 iviKkridtls AdKt&Pf Aioy4vfis B* 6 
discussed at p. 604, and in har- Tapirths 6 rks ^irtAcicrovs crxoA^ 
mony with the distinction of ovyypdi^aSf koX ^dpitov koX &\Ao( 
y€vuc^ and ct9tK^ iiirSBei^ts, that ots ol yviiaioi *Evucoipeioi aoipifr* 
whenevera valid separate proof tAs ivoKoXovaiy, Hirzel (loe, 
is adduced, the admissibility of cit. 180 sqq.) believes that 
the argument is at once shown, those named Sophists by the 
To him also, perhaps, belongs true Epicureans must include 
what is quoted by Sextus, viii. all the men here men- 
330 ; in any case it shows what tioned, from ApoUodorus on- 
influence the objections of Car- wards, and therefore Apol- 
neades had made even upon the lodorus himself, the two Ptole- 
Epicureans. msei, Zeno of Sidon, &c. But 

* ThewordsinDiog.x.25pro- this is very improbable, even 
ceed thus: (after the enumeration from the mode of expression, 
of several immediate disciples Had such been the meaning of 
of Epicurus) koX oStoi fihv ^XXi^t- the writer, he must at least 
fioiy »y ^v Koi TloKinrTpaTos . , ,hy have said : irthfrsa 9h toi&tovs oi 
Zifie^aro Aiovitrws, %v BeuriXefSiys. yp^itrioi lE,iruco^ptMi troifiurria &iro- 
Kol *AiroXX6tupos & 6 tennnipay- KaKovtriv ; and if he wished to 
vos y4yoyey iw6yifjLOs, ts (nrtp rh express himself clearly even 
TtrpcucSffta <rvy4ypmlf€ fiifiklw dvo this would have been insuffi* 
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The famous physician, Asclepiades of Bithynia,^ Chap. 
stands in another relation to the Epicurean school. 
He is not expressly enumerated among its members Atcle- 
by any of the authors who mention him. but his F^^*}^^^ 

'^ ^ ^ physician 

theories would certainly lead us to suppose that he not an 
had some connection with the school. H^ is at one ^£lf^ 

cient. He must have written : of Epicurus ; and is it likely ^ « *^' 
rhy 84 'A7ro\\69<opoy Koi robs fitr* that he would immediately -Jh^ths 
ahrhv ol yrfiffioi ^iruco^pfioi after apply the same predicate ^\ j 
ffo^unhs hroKaXovffiv. As it is, to those who were not acknow- *^ *^^ ' 
we can only refer the words ledged by the genuine Epicu- 
ohi iaroKoXovtnv either to the reans as belonging to their 
&AA.o( alone, or to the JkKKot and number ? This is in itself very 
the names immediately pre- improbable, but the improb- 
ceding them, Orion and Dio- ability becomes greater still 
genes. Diogenes may in this when we find that among these 
case be the same person men- Sophists are two of the most 
tioned by Strabo, ziv. 5, 15 ; distinguished leaders, Apol- 
but this is not necessarily the lodorus and Zeno. Hirzel has 
case, as Strabo does not de- just before (p. 170) shown that 
scribe Diogenes as an Epicu- only Epicureans of the purest 
rean, and in the enumera- type were selected as overseers 
tion of the philosophers of of the school ; and we can all 
Tarsus, the Epicurean Diogenes the less concede to him that an 
may have been passed over, as ApoUodorus anda Zeno— the for- 
well as the far more celebrated mer, as his designation proves. 
Stoic Zeno. But the positive a highly-esteemed head of the 
arguments against the suppo- school ; the latter regarded by 
sition of Hirzel are still more Cicero and Pbilodemas as one 
decisive. According to this, of the first Epicurean authori- 
the Epicurean with whom the ties — could have been, in the 
mention of Diogenes originates judgment of the yvi\<noi only 
must have pointed out a whole pseudo-Epicurean Sophists, 
series of Epicurean philoso- * This physician, whose theo- 
phers, whom he hiinself calls ries are constantly mentioned 
^AA^^toi as men who were in the Placita ascribed to Plu- 
named Sophists by the genuine tarch, and in the writings of 
Epicureans, and consequently Galen, is counted hy the pseudo- 
members of the school who had Galen, Isaff. c. 4, vol. xiv. 683 K, 
become unfaithful to its true as one of the leaders of the 
spirit. Ho w is this conceivable ? logical school of physicians. 
As iwdyifioif he had previously According to Sext. Math. vii. 
mentioned Metrodorus, Her- 20 sq., he was a contemporary 
marchus, Polysenus, &c. — in a of Antiochus of Ascalon. Vide 
word, the most loyal disciples p. 30, note 1. 
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Chap, with the Epicurean sensuaUsm * in his statement 
that the sensibl e perception gives a true image of 
the thing perceived, but that reason, on the con- 
trary, is not an independent source of knowledge^ 
borrows all its content from perception, and has 
to be veftfied by perception.* In connection with 
this he foimd reason superfluous,' as an integral part 
of the soul, herein going beyond Epicurus: the 
soul, he said, was only the whole compounded of 
all the s€fnses collectively ; ^ to which he gave as 

' Sext. Meuth, vii. 201. That prinoipale, dum in Ofiimo ipso 

there were also some who de- voluwt esse sensust quorum vin^ 

clared sensations to be the dicatw prmcipale, in fsLVOxir of 

criterion of truth, Antiochns which Asclepiades argues that 

shows in these words : ihXos i4 many animsds live for a time 

Ttj 4v T$ larpiK^ fihv oiB^vhs without head or heart (the two 

He^cpos, a'wr6fi€yos 8^ Koi <f>i\0' parts regarded as seats of the 

iro<ploat 4v€l6€ro rhs fikv aX(rBi\aeis 7iy€fiovtK6y). See next note. 

bvroos Kol iXridm ivrtkiiy^eis etvaif * This conception results 

\6yq) 8^ firiBhf tiXws fifias KaroF- from the passage in Tertullian, 

\afikdv€iv. Here Asclepiades the which therefore compares Ajscle- 

contemporary of Antiochus can piades with Dicasarchus ; and 

alone be referred to. still more distinctly from Gael. 

2 This and nothing else can Aurel. De Morh. aeut. i. 14 
be the real opinion of Ascle- (quoted by Fabric, on Sext. 
piades, on which the statement, Math. vii. 380) ; Asclepiades 
Xirytfi firii^v ijfidis Kara\afifidvfiyf regnum cmvnus aUq^ia parte eon- 
is based, for he, like Epicurus, stUutvm (a ^ye/iovt/cdK dwelling 
denominated his atoms v(ntro\ in a definite part of the body) 
\6y<f BtapriTol {infra^ p. 31 n. 5), negat. Etenim nihil aUud esse 
and also believed in an intellec- dicit a/niniam quarni sensuvm 
tual knowledge of the hidden omniv/m $eetwni : intelleetum 
by means of inferences from the autem occuUarum vel lAtentium 
perceived. Vide infra, note 4. rerrnn per soluhilem fieri mcftvm 

* Sext. Math. vii. 202 : ^AirK\ri- sensuum, qtd ab aceidentihvs 

TidSriv rhv iarphy . . . ayaipovvra sensibilibus atque antecedenti 

fihy rh riy€fioviK6v. Ibid. 380, perspectioneperficiturmemoriam 

he says: ovSh 8\o>$ iirApx^iv ti veroaltemoeortimeoeereitiodieit. 

7ry€fiovue6y. Tert. De an. 15 : Plut. Plac. iv. 2, 8 (Stob. Eel. i. 

Messenius aliquis DiceearehuSt 496) expresses the same in the 

ex m^dicis autem Andreas et following words : 'AcicX. 6 tarphs 

Asclepiades ita abstulerunt [iire^^voTo r^y ^vx^v"] a-vyyv/x- 
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Bubstratom the irvsv^ia consisting of light and 
round particles.^ He also traced the activities of 
memory and intellect to movements in the organs 
of sense.* If lastly the atomistic theory of Ascle- 
piades ' is primarily allied to that of Heraclides of 
Pontus,^ it is not to be supposed that he arrived at 
this theory without the tradition of the atomistic 
system which was still living in the Epicurean school. 
The primary constituents of all things he held to be 
small bodies which were distinguished from the 
atoms of Democritus and Epicurus in that they 
were divisible. From all eternity they strike to- 
gether in constant motion and split up into num- 
berless parts, of which sensibly perceptible things 
consist.* But even in cdmpound bodies their cease- 



Cbap. 



pwriaof rav aiirBii<rttov, whether 
the <TvyyvfjLvaLffia may mean 
'practice,* or 'common practice, 
work done together,' or whether 
in a sense otherwise not de- 
monstrable, corresponding with 
ettiwt., it may denote a society 
of (rvyyv/M.va(6fi€voi. 

" Chalcid. m Tim. 213 : Aut 
enim moles (^HyKoi, vide infra) 
qyuBdamt ev/nt lews et globoue 
eademque admodum delicatce em 
. quibus animxi stibHstit, quod 
tctttm tipiritui est, ut Atcle- 
piades putat,, &c. On the 
analogous, though somewhat 
different definitions of Epicn- 
ros and Democritus, cf . Phil, der 
Or. in. i. 418 ; also I. 808. 

* His exact conception of 
this is not dear from the pass- 
age of Cselius Aurelius quoted 
in note 4, p. 30. The soluHlis 
met%u points to the idea that 



from a complex of motions, cer- 
tain motions detach themselves, 
and that through these arise 
abstract presentations. 

* On this subject cf. Lass- 
witz, who discusses it in his 
treatise on Daniel Sennert, 
p. 425 »q. ( Vierteljahrgchr. fur 
wissensch. PhUos. iii. 408 sqq.)y 
for this German restorer of the 
atomistic philosophy (he died 
in 1637) allied himself chiefly 
with Asclepiades. 

* Phil d. Or. ii. i. 886 sq. 

» The most complete account 
of this theory is given by Gael. 
Aurel. loc. Ht. : Primordia cor- 
poris primo constitverat atomos 
(this is inaccurate ; he did not 
call them so for the reason that 
they are not indivisible) cor- 
pvsoula intelleetu sensa^ sine 
ulla qualUate solita (without 
colour, and so forth) atqvs ex 
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Chap, less motion continues, so that nothing in any section 
' of time, even the smallest, remains unchanged.^ If 



initio comitata (7) eeiemvm se itself). That these HyKot (as 
movenUa qua mo inowrsu offensa Epicnrus had said of the atoms) 
mvtuis ictibus in if^fmita par- are \6y^ $€o»fnrrol and St* ed&vos 
tivm Jragmenta soVoa'Htv/r Tnag- iyripefitiroi, we are told by Sext. 
nitudifie atque 8chemate differ- Math. iii. 6. He also speaks 
entiaf qua rurtum ewido Hbi (viii. 220) of vorrrol iyKoi and 
adjeeta vel conjwncta omnia vfnyrh ipat^fiara. What Caelius 
faoiant sensihiliat vim in temM Aurel. says of the shattering of 
niutationishahentiaavtpermag- the atoms receives confirmation 
nitudinem tui mat per multitu- from the words quoted by Lass- 
dinem aut per schema autper witz (p. 426) from the pseudo- 
ordinem. NeOtinquit,ratione ea- Galen, Introd. c. 9, vol. xiv. 
rerevidetw'quodmillitufaciant 698 k : Kark Bk rhv 'A(ricXinrui5i}v 
qualitatis corpora (that being orotx^ui kvOp^ov HyKoi Bpavarol 
without quality, generate bodies koI ir6pot; and from Stob.^Z. i. 
of definite quality) ; silver is 350, according to which the pre- 
white, whereas that which is decessor of Asclepiades (Hera- 
rabbed oft from it is black ; elides) declared BpaOtriMvra to be 
the goat*s horn is black, the the smallest bodies (the theories 
sawdust of it white. These also ascribed to Heracleitus 
primeval bodies Asclepiades,like in the foregoing, and in the 
Heracleitus, called Bpopfiot iyKoi Placita^ i. 13, 2 — cf . ipriyfjidrid 
(cf. the passages quoted, Phil, nva ^Adix'^'^o' *^^ ^^pi — seem, 
der Ghr. II. i. 886, 3 ; where, how- however, originally to belong 
ever, in Eus. Pa/r. ev. xiv. 23, 3, to Heraclides). This divisibility 
instead of fikv hpofidurayrfSy fiero- of the Hjkoi is referred to when 
vofidtrayres is to be read, accord- Sextus (^Math. x. 318) observes 
ing to Diels, Doxogr. 252, 2). that Democritus and Epicurus 
I previously understood the ex- represent things as arising i^ 
pression as applying to bodies kiHtfiouov (i.e. rois ytyvwfUpots) 
not joined together — i.^., not re Kcd iaraB&v. Heraclides and 
divisible ; but I must concede Asclepiades, on the contrary, 
to Lasswitz that the primitive ^| apofiolwv fih iraJdrtrSov S^ icai^di- 
atoms of Asclepiades are not irep rStv iLpdpfiotp SyKoay. The 
this. The interpretations 2a(;^r, ir<(poi, which are side by side 

* loose* (therefore capable of with the 6yKoi, and have the 
separation), and unqeordTiet, same significance as the void 

* unordered,' seem to me, how- beside the atoms, are also men? 
ever, in point of language, ques- tioned by Galen, Theriac. ad, 
tlonable. I should, therefore. Pis. c. 11, vol. xiv. 250 K. 
prefer to give to ipapfMS the » Sext. Math. viii. 7. Plato 
signification, * not combined ascribes true Being to the not- 
with one another ' (so that each sensible alone, because sensible 
oyKos is separated from the things are always in a state of 
other and moves itself for Becoming: iroro/Aov^dn^vpcot/o^s 
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these theories had been attributed to an acknow-^ Chap. 

TT 

ledged member of the Epicurean school, they would '_ 

no doubt contain a noteworthy departure from the 
doctrine of the master, but as Asclepiades is not 
described as an Epicurean, they only show in one 
individual case what seems in itself natural and 
probable, viz., that the influence of Epicureanism, as 
of other systems, was not strictly confined within 
the limits of the school. 

rrjs ovaicts, &aTt rairrh fi^ 81^0 r^v i^vrrira rrjs ^orjs (on account 
rovs iKaxiffTovs xp^vovs broiievuv of the swiftness of the flow 
fiiiB^ ^iridex^cBai, KaBdv^p ^Keyt nothing can show itself twice). 
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THE STOICS: BOfiTHUS, PANiETIUS, POSIDONIUS. 

Among the remaining schools of philosophy, that of 
the Stoics was the first which, in partial divergence 
from its older teachers, admitted foreign elements. 
This occurred, however, subsequently to a still more 
considerable extent in the Academy ,'which, from the 
first century before Christ, was the chief seat of 
eclecticism. The Peripatetics seem, on the whole, 
to have preserved the tradition of their school in 
greater purity ; but we shall find that some, even 
among them, were inclined towards an eclectic com- 
bination of that school with other standpoints. 

In the school of the Stoics, the rise of eclecticism 
is connected with the names of Boethus, Panaetius, 
and Posidonius. 

Already at the beginning of the second century 
the successor of Chrysippus, Zeno of Tarsus, is said 
to have been perplexed as to one of the distinctive 
doctrines of his school — the doctrine of the destruc- 
tion of the world — so that he left the question of 
its truth undecided : ^ and similarly, after him, 

' Nnmen. ap. Eus. Pr. ev. xv. of the conflagration of the 
18, 2. Zeno, Cleanthes, and world : tJ^v /iiv 7«kp to«5tov /iatfrj- 
Chrysippus taught the doctrine t^v koL HiiSoxoy rris 0-xoA^f 
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Diogenes of Seleucia in his later years became Chap. 

doubtful about this dogma, which he had previously ' 

defended.* Neither of these statements, however, 
is satisfactorily attested ; ^ though the thing is pos- 
sible in itself, and we can easily explain it, especially 
in the case of Diogenes, if the objections of hi» 
disciples against the conflagration of the world had 
embarrassed him and caused him to refrain from 
expressing any decided opinion on the subject. As 
to Beethus,' we know that he not only openly re- Boethus. 
nounced the Stoic tradition on this point, but on 
other and more important questions approximated 
to the Peripatetic doctrine, so as to imperil the 
purity of his Stoicism. 

An example of this has already come before us msdevia- 
in his doctrines concerning the theory of knowledge : **^''*/^^"* 
for if he described Season (^vom) and De&ire as StmcUm. 
criteria * side by side with Perception and Science, 
he not only set up the Aristotelian inrLarrj^r} in the 
place of the Stoic m-p6\ri'>^is^^ but added to it and to 
Perception two other independent sources of know- 
ledge, the recognition of which was not consistent 

Z4ivwvd ipaciv ^t«rx€«' ^^pi rris regard to Zeno of Tarsus, the 

iKuvpt&ctus rSov Z\uv. otherwise well-instructed au- 

' Ps.-Philo. u^Eferw. m. c. 16, thor of the Philonic treatise can- 

p. 248 Bern. : A^7€Tat d^ icai not have been acquainted with 

AioydvTis ^vlxa v4os ^v ffweirt- any divergence of his from the 

ypa^dfityos r^ Z&yfjLari r^s iKievp- school, or he would not have 

^(rc0S ^€ r^s iiKiKias ivhoidffas omitted to appeal to him. 
iKiffx^Tp. * Concerning whom cf. I^hiC. 

* Neit^'er of the witnesses d. Or, III. i. 46, 1. 
speaks from his own knowledge, * Ihid, III. i. 71, 1 ; 84, 1, 
as they themselves tell us. We * IHd, III. i. 74 ; 84 iq. ; and 

know not, therefore, on what concerning ^wr^yL% ibid. II. ii. 

their assertions are based. In 650. 
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Chap, with the Stoic empiricism, though it perfectly 
harmonised with the Peripatetic doctrine.* 

But the attitude of Boethus to the Stoic theology 
is still more antagonistic. For although he held, 
with others, that God was an ethereal substance,^ 
he would not admit that He dwelt in the world as 
its soul; and he consequently refused to describe 
the world as a living being ; ^ he rather assigned the 
abode of the Deity to the highest sphere, and re- 
presented Him as working from thence upon the 
universe.* As to the reasons which determined the 



* In resfpect to vovi this is * Diog. vii. 148 : h^oi 8e iv 
shown in Phil. d. Chr. II. ii. 190 rj irepl ^verctfs oharlay $€ov r^v 
eqq. Aristotle nowhere, indeed, T6r&irXaydv<r^iipai', whichisto 
describes the upellis as a source of be understood in the same way 
presentations or cognitions^ as the corresponding definitions 
but he traces practical ends of other Stoics (PMl. d. 6h. III. 
and aims partly to natural i. 137, 1» 2), the ^76yiioi/iic&i/ of the 
desires, and partly to the con- world is said to have its seat in 
stitution of the will, on which the purest part of the ether, 
must depend what we consider This would not necessarily ex- 
to be good (I.e. 582, 3 ; 586, 2 ; elude the ancient Stoic doctrine 
631, 2; 653; cf. Eth. N. i. 7; that it spreads itself from 
1098, ft, 3). thence through all the parts of 

* Stob. Eel. i. 60 : "R^tidos riw the world. But in that case 
alBipa 0fhv hi,7ec<^varo. In his the World would be a living 
opinion of the soul also he creature and the Deity its soul, 
remained faithful to the Stoic which Boethus did not allow, 
materialism. But if this conception be re- 

* Diog. vii. 143. The Stoics jected, there remains only a 
declare the world to be motion of the world from with- 
living and animate : 'B6i\'ios d4 out, and so far the extract 
(l>7l(riu ohK tlvat d^ov rhv K6(rfMv. given by Philo (I <?.) corre- 
Philo, ^tern. m. c. 16, p. 251, spends with the view of our 
Bern. : ^vx^ 9^ rod K6(rfiov Stoic : tKcurra 4<pop3, [d Bths"] Kut 
Karh, robs iivr iS o^ovyras nrivrotv ota ytrfiffios rrar^p heirpo- 
6 0t6s — if these words belong to iretJei, /tal, el it: Td.\ri$h5 elircii', 
the excerpt from Boethus, which ^yi6xov kuI Kv&epiHirov rpi&icov 
now appears to me most pro- ^I'lovxe* xal inj^oAiouxci rh. <rw/A- 
bable, at least according to the iravra, r(KUf rt Kai fffKfirii, &c. 
sense. iraptardfAfvos ko). ffuvBpAp Bca 
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philosopher to this rejection of Stole pantheism, Chap. 

tradition tells us nothing : the decisive cause must L__ 

no doubt have lain in the fear of imperilling the 
sublimity and unchangeableness of God, if He were, 
according to His substance, connected with the 
world. In these theories Boethus, in opposition to 
his school, agreed with Aristotle, but he essentially 
differs from him both in his materialism, and in the 
opinion that God not only directs and guides the 
universe from the ruling point, but stands beside 
every part of it, ready to help ; whereas Aristotle 
denies to the Deity every activity directed to the 
world.' Boethus is therefore peeking a middle course 
between the pantheism of the Stoics and the theism 
of Aristotle; like that which was subsequently 
attempted from the Peripatetic side in the * Book of 
the Universe.' ^ 

With this is connected Boethus' contradiction of 
the doctrine of the conflagration of the world. Of 
the four arguments by which he opposes this doc- 
trine,^ the first shows that the destruction of the 
world must result without a cause, for outside the 
world there is nothing but the void, and in the world 
there is nothing which could bring destruction to it. 
The second seeks to prove, not altogether conclusively, 
that of all the different kinds of destruction * none 

rpbs r^v rov S\ov Hiofiov^v icol ' According to Ps.-Philo, I.e. 

tV icat" ofiBhy ?i6yov itywalriov c. 16 sq., p. 249-253, Bern. (952, 

holKTiariy. C. sq. H., 603 sq. M.). 

* r)\Up re Ktd (TfKiivT^ koDl rols * Kark Ztaipeaiy, icarh kyalpeaiv 

&\\ois T\dy7i(n iced ierXayecriy^ ^ri rrjs irexovcrris voidrriros (as in 

2* k4pt icat rots fitpcffi rod xdarfiov the destruction of a figure), 

vapurrdfieyos ical (Tvyip&y (Philo, Kork trvyxvaiy (chemical mix- 

loc. eit). ture, cf. Phil. d. Or. III. i. 127, 

2 Vide infra, chapter v. 1). 
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Chap, could be applicable to the world.^ The third main- 
_'____ tains that after the destruction of the world the Deity 
would have no object for his activity,, and must con- 
sequently sink into itiaction ; nay, if the Deity be 
the world-soul, he must himself be destroyed. 
Lastly, the fourth contends that, after the complete 
annihilation of the world, this tire must itself be 
extinguished for want of nourishment ; ^ and then the 
new formation of the world would be impossible. 
But Boethus had doubtless concluded from this not 
only that the world was imperishable, but also that 
it had no beginning ; ^ he exchanged the Stoic cos- 
mology not for the Platonic but for the Aristotelian 
theory, the doctrine of the eternity of the world : 
his departure from the Stoic dogma is here also a 
transition to that of the Peripatetics. 

That Boethus likewise opposed the Stoic belief in 
prophecy is not asserted ; * his own utterances on 
this subject are confined to an enquiry concerning 
the prognostics of weather and similar things, the 

* For that only is capable of Chr, III. i. 153, 2), and this would 
division which is iK ZieffrJarcav, presuppose a luminous body, 
or iK avvairrofifpcey, or only * This appears especially from 
weakly united — not that which the third argument; thepseudo- 
is superior to all else in force. Philo also (p. 249, i) represents 
An entire annihilation of the him as attacking the presuppo- 
quality of the world is not sition 61 yevrirhs kcu ^ofnhs 6 
maintained by the other view, for K6afios. 

this is still to subsist in the form * The contrary would rather 

of fire. If finally all elements seem to result from Cic. Divin. 

were simultaneously abolished ii. 42, 88, according to which 

through <rirYx^*''^i there would Panaetius umis e Staicis agtrolo- 

be a transition of the ii' into the gorum preedicta rejecit; but 

fji^ ov. this only implies that Boethus 

* Because as pure fire it could did not expressly oppose the 
be neither &v6pa^ nor ^Ab|, but belief, not that he himself 
only avy^ (on which cf . Phil, d, shared it. 
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connection of which with the phenomena portended Chap. 

he sought to discover.^ L _ 

With Boethus is associated his celebrated co- Puruetius: 
disciple Panaetius,^ not only in his opposition to the J^^^g 
doctrine of the destruction of the world, but also in 180 b.c. 
the independent attitude he assumed to the tradi- 
tion of his school, and in his readiness to allow 
entrance to other views. This distinguished and 
influential philosopher, the chief founder of Eoman 
Stoicism, was bom, it would seem, about 180 B.C., in 
Ehodes, ' and was introduced to the Stoic philosophy 
by Diogenes and Antipater.* He afterwards went to 

* Cic. Dlcin. i. 8, 13 : Qtds and was no longer living after 
iffititr elieere ca/usas pneseu' 110 B.o. Van Ljnden places 
sionwm. potent ? Etsi video Boe- his life between 185-112 B.C. 
thum Stoiourn esse conatum, qui The Ind. Here. Comp, Col. 61 
haotetius {only so far) aliquid (cf. Phil. d. Ghr» III. i. 33, 2) 
egit^ lit ea/rum rationem rerwm, names Nicagoras as his father, 
explicareti qws in marl ccslove and in Col. 65 mentions his 
fier&nt. Ibid. ii. 21, 47 : Nam two younger brothers. That 
et prognagticorum causas perse" he was of good family, we know 
cuti stmt et Boethus Stoieiis . . . from Strabo, 2.^. When Suidas, 
et . . , Posidonius. In both sub voce, distinguishes from the 
passages the emphasis falls on celebrated Pansetios a second 
the oausiB prognostioorwm, the and yomiger Pansetius, the 
natural connection between friend of Scipio, this is merely 
prognostic and result. a proof of his ignorance, as is 

* Van Lynden, Be PanaUo abundantly shown by Van 
Rhodio, Leiden, 1802. Lynden, p. 6 sqq, 

' Concerning his native place * Diogenes is mentioned as 

there is no doubt (vide Strabo, his teacher in the Ind. Here. 

xiv. 2, 13, p. 655). On the Col, 61, 2; and by Suidas, 

other hand, we are told nothing XlavaTr. ; Antipater, by Cicero, 

of the year either of his birth Bivin. i. 3, 6. His piety to- 

or death, and they can only be wards the latter is praised by 

approximately determined from the Ind. If ere. Col. 60. Besides 

the facts that he attended the these, according to his own 

discourses of Diogenes of Seleu- statement (ap. Strab. xiv. 5, 16, 

cia ; in 143 B.C. as an openly- p. 676), he heard Crates of 

recognised philosopher, accom- MaUos in Pergamus. Polemo 

panied Scipio to Alexandria, also, thePeriegete,is,onchrono- 
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Chap. EomeJ where he long remained an inmate of the 
III 

' household of Scipio Africanus, the younger.* Scipio 

Uis rm- and Lselius were his friends • and hearers, and he won 

^ome ^'* ^^^^ many zealous youths to Stoicism.* Scipio also 

chose him for his companion when in 143 b.c. he 

was sent at the head of a deputation to the East, 

and particularly to Alexandria.'* After the death of 

Appointed Antipater, Panaetius undertook the leadership of the 

t^ Stoic school in Athens,* of which apparently he was the 

school , . 

in Athens, logics^ grounds, regarded as 135-130 B.C., we mnst suppose 
his teacher rather than his that he worked here for a con- 
disciple. The text of 8uidas siderable number of years, 
which asserts the latter (HoAcfi. Yellejus says that Scipio had 
Ewij7.) seems corrupt. Cf . Bern- him with him domi mUitiieque, 
hardym Z()c., Van Lynden, 36*3'. and the Ind. Here, Col. 66,2, 
^ Whether this occurred after seems to speak as if he accom- 
the Alexandrian journey, and panied Scipio to the army, 
whether Panaetius visited Bome • Oic. Fin. iv. 9, 23 ; ii. 8, 24. 
•of his own accord, or was invited Off. i. 26, 90 ; ii. 22, 76. Gell, 
there by others, tradition does iV. A. xvii. 21, 1. Suidas 
not inform us. Plutarch {C. Uavair. UoX^tfiios. 
Prine. PhiUsoph. i. 12, p. 777) * Vide supra, p. 10 sq. 
presupposes that Panaetius was ' Cic. Aoad. ii. 2, 6 ; Posidon, 
not in Bome when Scipio in- ap. Plut. Z. c, and Apophthegm, 
vited him to accompany him. reg. et imp. Scrip. Min. 13 sq. 
But Scipio must have been p. 200; Athen. xii. 549, d. 
already weU acquainted with (where UofffMyios is in any 
him to have given such an case a slip of the memory for 
invitation. Tlavalrios, which, however, is 
^ Vide the following note, repeated xiv. 667 sq.). Cf. 
and Cic, Pro Mur, 31, 66 ; Justin. Hist, xxxviii. 8. 
Veil. Paterc. i. 13, 3. How * Ind. Here. Col. 53 : Itdloxos 
long Panaetius was in Bome we iy^v^ro rris Avriirdrpov trxoXvs. 
do not know j but as he came Of. these further statements ; 
thither at latest after the that he died in Athens (Suid.) ; 
Alexandrian journey, therefore that he did not again return to 
in 142 B.C., and probably before Bhodes (Cic. Tuse. v. 37, 107) ; 
that journey, and as, on the that he was offered the right 
other hand, Butilius Bufus, of citizenship in Athens, but 
who died after 81 B.C., seems did not accept it (Procl. in 
to have heard him in Bome Hesiod. *E. koI *H/ii. 707, 
{supra, p. 11, 3), which can no doubt after Plutarch) ; 
scarcely have happened before that there was in Athens a 
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head until about 1 10 B.C.^ That he had previously Chap. 

been active in a similar capacity in his native city is L_ 

not likely.^ As teacher and author,^ scholar and ms learn- 
ing anS 

society for common meals Posidonins had been the im- reputa- 

called Panastiasts (Athen. v. mediate succe&sor of Panaetius fum, 

186, a). The attempt of Schep- in Bhodes, which according to 

pig, De Posidon. Apa/m, (Son- the dates would only be pos- 

dersh. 1869), p. 3 iq. to make sible if Pansetius had been at 

Panaetius the head of the the head of the Khodian, . and 

Bhodian, and not of the Athe- not the Athenian school, and 

nian school is settled by the had filled this post towards the 

foregoing, and by the proofs end of the second century. 

^ iven infra, p. 42, 1, and p. 62, 3 ' Concerning his writings vide 

(Mnesarchus and Daxdanus). Van Lynd«i, p. 78-117, 62 sqq. 

* ■ We cannot place his death The best known of these are 

mnch earlier, as, according to the books mpl rod KoB-fiKovros (cf . 

Cic. Off. iii. 2, 8, he lived after Phil d. Or. III. i. 273, 3, 276 9q.\ 

the composition of his work on acknowledged, according to 

Duty (which he cannot have Cicero, to be the most profound 

written when he was very work on that subject, the model 

young), for 30 years ; but espe- of Cicero*s own. There are 

cially because Posidonius could also quoted a work on the 

otherwise scarcely have been schools of philosophy («. ai^i- 

his disciple; nor can it have o-cwv), ir. eiSvfiias^ ir. irpopoias^ 

occurred much later, for Crassus, a political treatise (Cic. Legg. 

who came as quaestor to Athens iii. 6, 14) and a letter to Tubero. 

found Mnesarchus there, and From the treatise v. irpovoias: 

not Panaetius (Cic. De Orat. i. Cicero seems to have taken his. 

11, 45) ; and Crassus, boru, criticism of astrology, De 

according to Cicero, Brut. 43, Divin. ii. 42, 87—46, 97. (Cf. 

161, under the Consuls Q. Caepio I. c. § 88, 97; Schiche, p. 37 

and C. Laelius (140 B.C.) could sqq; Hartf elder, p. 20 sqq. of 

not have become quaestor be- his treatise Die Quellen von 

fore 110 B.C., but also not very Cic.\ Biich, De Divin. Freiburg, 

long after that date. Vide 1878). Hirzel supposes that 

Zxijnyt,Ahh.d.Berl.Acad.\^^2\ treatise to be also the source 

Hist. Phil. XI. S. 104 (80). of Cicero's De Nat. De. ii. 30„ 

' Suidas (nocrcidcdv 'Airo/u.) 76-61, 154, and he is probably 

presupposes this when he says right, while Sobwenke (Jahrb. 

(»f Posidonius : (rxoX^v 5* ?<rx«>' fv/r Philol. 1879, p. 135 8q.\ 

iv 'PoSy, ZidZoxos ytyovios koX derives this section, with the 

fjiaBririis Tlavairiov. But Cicero, rest of the book, from Posi- 

Tufo. V. 37, 107, reckons him donius ir. $€&v. The letter to 

among those qni semel egresH Tubero may have been used by 

nunqtiam domtim revertertmt ; Cicero for the second book of 

and on the other hand Suidas the Tusculaiice Dispvtati(me& 

manifestly presupposes that (cf . Zietzschmann^i?e; Tuic. i>w* 
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Chap. 
III. 



His elm- 
ra4ster 
(19 a 2>hilo' 
sopher. 



philosopher, he enjoyed great reputation,* and it is 
probable that no one since Chrysippus had worked 
with greater success for the spread of Stoicism. 

The Stoic system, however, had undergone con- 
siderable alteration in his hands. Though Panaetius 
agreed with its principles and found no part of it 
superfluous,* yet bis own interest, consistently with 
the spirit of the period, was chiefly directed to the 
practical side of philosophy ; ^ and he therefore en- 
deavoured (herein departing from the usage of his 
school) to bring that aspect nearer to the general 
comprehension by presenting it in a more intelligible 
and attractive form.* But this practical interest, 
when the scientific objects are subordinated to it, 
always involves an attempt to harmonise and com- 



jwi^. FoTVb, Halle, 1868) ; on the 
other hand the chief source of 
the first book of the Ttisculcm. 
Disp. is not, as Heine thinks 
(^De Font. Tiisc. Disp. p. 8 sq.\ 
to be sought in a treatise of 
Panaetius, whose view is di- 
rectly opposed to that of Cicero ; 
but, as Corssen says (2>d Posid. 
Mhod. Bonn, 1878), in a trea- 
tise of Posidonius. 

* This, after what has been 
said, scarcely requires a special 
proof. Cicero, e.g., calls him 
XlHvin. i. 3, 6) vel prinoeps 
ejus [sc. Stoics'] discipUme ; 
{^Legg. I. e.) magnus homo et 
imprimis eryditus ; {Fin, iv. 9, 
23) imprimis ingenuus et gravis; 
{Off. ii. 14, 51) gravissimiiS 
Stoicor^im ; the Ind. Hero. 
Comp. Col. 66, praises his many- 
sided knowledge, and mentions 
i^Col. 68) the esteem in which 



he was held in Athens ; in Col, 
71 we are told of his honourable 
burial ; Seneca, Ep. 33, 4, com- 
pares him and Posidonius with 
Zeno, Cleanthes, and Chrysippus. 

* Which is evident from his 
title of prirtceps Staicorum, 
and is confirmed by the quota- 
tions in Part ITI. i. 61, 3. 

* A few physical propositions 
of Pansstius have been handed 
down to us; but the greater 
number and the most charac- 
teristic of the quotations from 
him that we possess relate to 
anthropology, theology, and 
morality. Such of his writings 
as we know are either historical, 
ethical, or theological in their 
contents ; whereas not a single 
dialectic definition has ever 
been quoted from him. 

* Cic. Mn. iv. 28, 79; Off. i. 
2, 7 ; ii. 10, 35. 
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bine diflfering points of view. Panaetius, therefore, Chap. 

assunjed a freer attitude towards the doctrine of his ___; 

predecessors : he would not withhold from other pelatian 
philosophers the recognition due to them : he highly ^^ *!*^ 
esteemed Aristotle, Xenocrates, Theophrastus, and triTies. 
Dicaearchus; and his admiration of Plato was so 
great that it might seem he would have preferred to 
follow him, rather than Zeno.^ It cannot be ex- 
pected of one who appreciated the merits of the 
earlier philosophers so impartially that he should 
adhere very scrupulously to the traditional doc- 
trines of a single school : and, in fact, the many 
deviations of Panaetius from the Stoic dogmas show 
that he treated the authority of his school, in re- 
spect to philosophy, with the same independence of 
judgment that he displayed in regard to questions 
of literary and historical criticism.* He disputed, 

^ Cic. IHn. iv. 28, 79 : sem- Proclus reckoned himself 
perq-us habuit in ore Platoneat, among the Platonists ; they 
ArUtotelenif Xenocratenif TheO' may also be translated : *PanaB- 
phratt'um, JDicwa/rchum, ut ip' tius and some others belonging 
Hus ioripta declanmt. Tusc.U to the Platonic school.' Whether 
32,79(i?trf«p.44, 1,). Ind.Here. he or Posidonius is meant by 
Col. 61 : fv yip lax^P^^ ^iA.o- the philosopher from Rhodes^ 
r\irvp Kot <tn\oapiaTor4\Tis, whose remarks on Parmenides 
a[AA.&] Kai vaf>€[v^8]w[ic]c r&v are mentioned by Proclus in 
ZTivwlflMlp [ti dik Tii']v 'Aica- Pm'm. vi. T. vi. 26, cannot be 
iilfiiav [koI rhv IIcpQirarov. Of ascertained. 
Grantor's treatise on Affliction ^ Panaetius is in this respect 
he said (Cic. Aead. ii. 44, 135) a remarkable exception to the 
it should be learned by heart, careless manner in which the 
word for word. According to majority of the ancients are 
Proclus in Tim. 60 B, he seems accustomed to deal with learned 
to have written a commentary tradition. His opinion con- 
on Plato's Timams ; the words cerning the genuineness of the 
of Proclus, however, Tlavair. dialogues passing under the 
kqH iWot Tivhs tQv UXarwviKwVf name of Socrates, and his 
do not necessarily imply that judgment concerning the writ^ 
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Chap, like Boethus, the doctrine of the conflagration of 
the world ;^ and though he only said that the 



III. 



ings of Ariston of Chios are vavrhs 7ivr9fi6Xrja-av. Epiph. 
dificussed in Phil. d. Or, Hcsr. iii. 2, 9, p. 1090, D : Ilarafr. 
I£. 1, 206, 1, and III. i. 35, 1. ... tIv K6irfjMP HXeyfp hBiofarov 
We see from Plutarch, AHst. koX iLyfipu. With this agrees 
27 f and Athen. xiii 556, b, in substance Stob. Eel. i. 414 
that he was the first, as it (Uay. TtBavwriptof ^Ivtu pofiiiti 
seems, to dispute the story of koI fiaXXov kp^ffKovaroof avr^ tV 
the bigamy of Socrates, and klhiiriira rov K6afiov fj t^p tup 
from Plut. ArUt. 1, thai he B\oop ds icvp fxtrafioX^p), though 
corrected a wrong statement of we learn from it that Panaetius 
Demetrius Phalerius concern- after his manner had expressed 
i°g a X^P^y^^ of Aristides himself guardedly . upon the 
through closer investigation, point ; and it is also quite con- 
It is possible that he went too sistent therewirh that in a dis- 
far in the matter of Ariston 's sertation on the universe pro- 
writings, and his conjecture bably emanating from Pansetius 
respecting Archelaus (cf. Phil. (ap. Cic. N. D . ii, 45, 115, 46, 
d. Gr. I. 869) may have been 119), it is emphatically asserted 
unfounded, a« in his opinion that the whole universe is 
(^Schol, in Aristojfh, Ham,. 1493 framed with a view to the in- 
*qq. ; cf . Hirzel, UfUers. zu Cic. colv/mita» mundiy and that there 
i. 234) that Aristophanes, I. e., is nothing in it so admirable 
is speaking of another Socrates; quani qV'Od ita gtahilis est mun- 
but the fact that Panaetius felt d\(S atqv-e ita eohceret ad per^ 
the necessity of critical exami- maneTtdunif ut nihil ne excogi- 
nation, rarely felt in his time, taH quidem possit apUtis, for a 
is not affected by this. On the philosopher who assumed the 
other hand it is in the highest destruction of the world would 
degree improbable that the as- have had no occasion to lay the 
sertion of his having denied chief stress on its durability. 
Plato's authorship of the Phsdo Nor doea Cic. N. D. ii. 33, 86, 
rests upon any other ground offer any contradiction : if the 
than a misunderstanding, as I Stoic does not here come to a 
have shown concisely in Part decision whether the world will 
II. a, 384, 1, and more at lentcth last for ever or only for an in- 
in the Chmmentationes Momrri' definitely long period, this does 
seniaruBf p. 407 sq.; cf . 405. notprove that he had no opinion 
* IHoff. vii. 142 : Uapahios 8* about it, but only that it is not 
iSupOapTop &irc4>^vaTo rhp K6afjL0p. necessary for his immediate 
Philo, ^tem. m. c. ) 5, p. 248, purpose, the proof of a world- 
Bern.{Qi7fC.HA97M.):Boridhs forming intelligence to bring 
yovp 6 XtSd^pios Ka\ Havalrtos . . . this question into discussion. 
rks iitKvp^ffds KoX Ta\iyy€P€(rlas It is true that the burning of 
Mara\iir4prcs irphs OtiSrtpop Hdy- the world is mentioned, L c. 
ua rh T^s itupSapfflas rov leifffiov 46, 118, with the comment: de 
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eternity of the world was, in his opinion, more prob- Chap, 



able, we can see that he decidedly preferred the 
Platonic or Aristotelian theory to that of the Stoics.* 

In connection with this, he not only limited the 
soul's existence after death to a certain space of 
time, but denied it entirely.^ It is also stated that 

quo Pcmcetium add/iiHta/re di'^ word AiJirfTtjs (nor in iL^tip<rla) 

cebatit, but this mode of ex- as having no end. But as the 

pression can neither be taken former was as a nile admitted 

from Panaetius nor from Cicero's by the Platonic school (of. FhU, 

Greek original, the author of d. Or. II. i. 876 «^.), and as the 

which cannot have learned chief opponents of the Stoic doc- 

merely by hearsay that Panae* trine since Zeno were the Peripa- 

titis was sceptical concerning tetics {Phil, d. Or, II. ii. 836, 

the world's conflagration. The 929), it seems to me probable that 

words are to be laid to Cicero's Panaetios, when he had once 

account ; nor can we infer from given up the Stoic dogma, did 

them that even he was uncer- not remain half way, but went 

tain about Panaetius's leal over to the Peripatetic, which 

meaning, for he may have em- at that period was generally 

ployed tJtiis form of language the next alternative, 

to represent Balbua as speaking * This is clear from Cic. 

from his recollection of oral Tiisc. i. 32, 78. After the Stoic 

communications (cf. Comment, doctrine of a limited duration 

Momm»en. p. 403 sq. That of the soul has been repudiated, 

Arnob. Adv, Nat. ii. 9, names Cicero continued : M. Nurnqyad 

Panaetius among the defenders igitur est causeB^ quin amicos 

of the conflagration theory is nogtros Stoicos dimittamua^ eo§ 

only a proof of his superficiality dico, qui itjtmt a/nimas m4inere^ 

(cf. Diels, Boxogr, 172 %q.). e oorpore cvmi excesserint, sed 

* For which of these two theo- non temper ? A. Igtos rero^ &c* 

ries he had decided — whether he M. Bene repreTumdU . . . crC' 

repudiated a beginning of the damus igitur Pancetio a Platone 

world as well as an ending — we 8Vo dissentienti ? quem enim 

are not told. The words, i0d- omnibtis loci$ divinvm, qtiem 

varop ffoi kyfipta in Epiphanius, sapientissvmum, quem mnctiS' 

if they really emanate from simum, quem Ilomerum pMlo' 

Panaetius, remind us of Plato's tophorum appellate hvgus hano 

kyfipwv KoiX Avoir w {Tim. 33, A) ; unam sententiam de immoHali' 

and even the further statements tate animorwn non prohat, 

do not carry us with certainty Vult enim, quod nemo negat, 

beyond the question of the eiid quicquid natum Ht interire : 

of the world, since the notion n^isci autem ani/nw8 . . . alteram 

of having no beginning is not avtem adfert rationem : nihil 

go completely incladed in the esse, qtiod doleat, quin id cegrum 
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Chap, he reckoned only six divisions in the soul instead of 
III . . 

' the traditional eight ; for he included speech under 

the voluntary motions, and ascribed sexual propaga- 
tion, not to the soul, but to the vegetable nature.* 

ease quoqiie postit ; quod autem not to internal disease and dis- 
in morbum cadat, id etiam in- solution but to external force. 
teriturum : dolere auttm ani- When, at last, Panaetius aban- 
mo8, ergo etiam interire. Now, doned the conflagration of the 
as I must concede to Heine {De world, he had no motive for 
Fontihust Tiutcul. Di^put. Wei- attributing to the soul a limited 
mar, 1863, p. 8 sq.)t even an existence ; he had only the 
orthodox Stoic would neces- choice between absolute denial 
sarily oppose the doctrine of and unlimited acceptance of 
immortality so far as this main- its immortality. From Tiise. 
tains not merely continuance i. 18, 42, it would appear that 
after death, but an eternal con- Panaetius believed in the disso- 
tinuance. But that the objec- lution of the soul immediately 
tions of Pansetius had not this after death. Is autem anirmn^ 
meaning merely, we can see it is here said, qui, d est horum 
from the manner in which quatuor gejierumy ex quibus om* 
Cicero introduces them. He nia consta/re diruntur, ex in- 
distinguishes Panaetius, indeed, flammata anima constat, vt 
quite clearly from those Stoics patissimummderi video Paruetio, 
qui ajuntanimosmanere. These swperiora capessat necesse est. 
are previously disposed of, and Sihil enim kabent hceo dm) 
there then remain only two genera proni, et supera semper 
possible views, that of Plato petunt. Ita, sive dissipantur, 
and that of Panaetius — that procul a terris id evenit ; sire 
which maintains an endless perm^inent et conservant habi' 
duration of life after death, turn suum, hoo etiam magis lU!' 
and that which altogether de- cesse est fera/ntwr in eatluw,. 
nies it. The same is evident When Cicero here remarks that 
even from the objections which * the view of Panaetius con- 
Cicero quotes from Panaetius, ceming the nature of the snul 
especially the second: he who being presupposed, we^ must 
represents souls as lasting till admit that it is exalted to 
the conflagration of the world, Heaven even in the event of 
must not base his denial of its being annihilated after 
their unlimited existence on death/ the inference is that 
the argument that they become it was Panaetius himself with 
diseased, and therefore may whom he had found the doc- 
also die, but on the view that trine of such a dissolution of 
they are not able to withdraw the soul, 
themselves from the fate of * Nemes. De Nat. Horn, c 15, 
the whole ; for they would sue- p. 96 : Havairios 8i b 4>i\6<ro^os 
comb, according to his theory, t^ fi^u ^avTyriKbp r^s Koff ^/>mV 
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The first of these theories is not of much impor- Chap. 

Ill 
tance ; ^ but the second, in the discrimination of L_ 

>^vj(rf from <l>ii<r^^, presupposes a psychological dual- 
ism, which is originally forei^ to Stoicism.^ Panse- 
tius here follows the Peripatetic doctrine, as in his 
theory of immortality. We are again reminded of 
it in his ethics, by the division of the virtues into 
theoretical and practical.^ That he also departed HU 
from the severity of the Stoics and approximated to -'^^^*^'- 
the view of the Academy and the Peripatetics, in his 
definition of the highest good, is not probable ; * 



Ktrfifffws fUpoi tlvai $oi\€rai, 
Xiytav 6p$6rara, rh 9h ffrfpfiari" 
ichy oit rris ^'''X^^ fifpos iX\k 
T^y 9^<r€fitfS. Tertull. De An. 
14: I>ividUur autem [anima] 
in partes mmo in duos . . . 
nunc in quinqwe (to which 
Diels, Doxogr. 205, from the 
parallel passage in Theodoret, 
Cwr. 6h, Aff. V. 20, adds : ab 
Aristatele) et in sex a Pa/natiOt 
Through Diel's luminous re- 
storation of the text, those 
Qonjectures are set at rest 
which Zietzschcaann (^De Tuse. 
JHsp, Font. 20 sqq.) connects 
with the reading of the manu<^ 
scripts : Nv/nc in quinque et in 
fex a Pcm, When this author 
infers from Gic. Tu90. ii. 21, 
47 {est enim animus in partes 
irihutns duos, quanmi altera 
rationis est particeps, altera 
expers') that Pansetius in his 
ethics followed the Platonic 
and Aristotelian distinction of 
a rational and irrational part 
of the soul, I cannot agree 
with him. Even if Cicero in 
this section holds to Pansetius 
throughout, it is still question- 



ahle how far this dependence 
extends to details, and it is 
perfectly conceivable that here 
and in what follows he himself 
may first have given this un* 
Stoical meaning to the truly 
Stoic notion of the dominion 
of the \6iyos (ratio) over the 
&pli)l (temeritas). 

* Bitter (iii. 698) undoubtedly 
seeks too much in it. 

* The old Stoic psychology 
derives all practical activities 
from the riyefjunfuchpf and in its 
materialism has no occasion 
for the distinction of ^^^x^ ai^d 
(p^iris ; the latter is rather sup- 
posed to be changed into the 
former after birth '^Phil. d, Gr. 
ni. i. 197, 1). 

* Diog. vii. 92. 

^ Diogenes indeed maintains 
(vii. 128) : b fi4vroi Ilayairios 
Koi Ilotr€i9<&yio5 otK axndpiai 
\4yov<ri r^y iiptr^y &K\h xp^tav 
flyai ^ao-i koU vyitias Ktd itrx^os 
Kol xopnylas. But as this state- 
ment in regard to Posidonius 
(Hde proofs in Phil. d. Or, III. 
i. p. 214, 2 ; 216. 1) is decidedly 
false, Tenuemann (^Gesohiohte 
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Chap, though he perhaps emphasised more strongly the 
^^^' distinction between desirable things and things to be 
rejected ; and similarly the statement that he denied 
the dvdffeui of the wise,' may be traceable to the 
feet that he brought out more clearly the difiference 
between the Stoic superiority over pain and the 
Cynic insensibility to it. But we may, nevertheless, 
gather from these statements that he tried to soften 
the asperities of the Stoic ethics, and among the 
many possible views of their propositions, gave the 
preference to those which brought him least into 
collision with the ordinary theory.* The same en- 
deavour is also evinced by the tendency of his cele- 
brated work on Duty, the prototype of that of Cicero ; 
for this is expressly designed, not for the perfected 

d, PhUi. iv. 382) is right in pleasure according to nature is 

saying that we cannot trust to it not inconsistent ; but when we 

in regard to Panaetius. Accord- understand by pleasure in the 

ing to Plutarch (^Demotth. 13), narrower sense the emotion of 

he tried to prove that Demos- rfiov^, it is like every emotion 

thenes held the KoiOir alone to contrary to nature. Gf . ibid. III. 

be a IC adrb tdp^rhp : all the 218, 3. 

less would he himself have ^ A. Gell. xii 5, 10 : kvaX' 

doubted it ; and Cicero says ex- yitffioL enim atgue hrdOtta nan 

pressly (infra, p. 49, 2) thifit he meo tamtvm, inqmtt ted qyarmi- 

did not. When Bitter (iii. 698) dam eHaan ea eadem portieu 

finds in the proposition (ap. prudentiorum kominvm siovti 

Sext. Math. xi. 73) that ' there jitdicio Pafuetii . . . improhata 

is not only a pleasure contrary .dtjjecftaque est, 
to nature, but a pleasure accord- ' This is seen from the cir- 

ing to nature/ a manifest devia- cumstance that, according to 

tion from the older Stoicism, Cicero, Fin. iv. 9, 23, in the 

this seems questionable, both letter to Tubero de dolore 

from the passage itself and ptvtiendoy he did not expressly 

the quotation in PhU. d. Or. declare that pain is not an 

III. i. p. 219 ^. The Stoic evil, but only enquired : Quid 

doctrine is only that pleasure etMet et quale, quamtumque in eo 

isathingiDdifferent(&8td(^of>oK), euet alieni, dipinde qua ratia 

with which the theory of a euet perferendi. 
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wise man, but only for those who are making pro- Chap. 
gress in wisdom ; and for this reason it does not L_ 



treat of the KaropOwfia^ but only of the KaOrjKov.^ 
Meanwhile, however, all this contains no real devia- 
tion from the Stoic ethics, and what we are otherwise 
told concerning the moral doctrines of Pansetius is 
in harmony with them.^ His divergences from the 
traditional theology of his school were more consider- 
able. It can only be the doctrine of Panaetius His 
which his scholar. Mucins Scsevola, puts forward (like ^'^'^sy- 
Varro ^ at a later period), when he says * that there 
are three classes of gods, those spoken of by the 
poets, by the philosophers, and by the statesmen. 
The narratives of the poets concerning the gods are 
full of absurd and unworthy fables : they represent 
the gods as stealing, committing adultery, changing 
themselves into beasts, swallowing their own chil- 
dren, &c. On the other hand, philosophic theology 
is valueless to states (it does not adopt itself to a 

* This at least results from sets forth the claim of life 

Cicero's exposition, Off, iii. 3, according to nature ; ap. Cic. 

13 sq. ; also ap. Sen. Ep. 116, 5, Off. iii. 3, 11 sq, ; 7, 34, he de- 

Panaetius would first of all give clares id solum honvm^ quod esset 

precepts for those who are not honesttim; ap. Stob. JKcl. ii. 112, 

yet wise. In reply to the ques- he compares particular duties 

tion of a youth as to whether the with marksmen aiming from 

wise man will fall in love, he different standpoints at the 

says that they will both do same mark. What Cicero quotes 

better to keep themselves from (Off. ii. 14, 51) has also an 

such an agitation of the mind, analogy (PAiZ. d. Gr. Ill.i. 263) 

as they are not yet wise men. with the ancient Stoics. The 

For further details concerning utterance in Off. ii. 17, 60, is 

the treatise of Panaetius see tmly Zenonian. 
Phil. d. €hr. III. i. p. 273, 276 « Cf.i7?/r«, chapter vii.F«rr<?. 
tq. * According to Augustine, 

' Ap. Clem. Alex. Strom, ii. Civ. B. iv. 27, whose authority 

416, B; Stob. Eol. ii. 114, he was doubtless Varro. 

£ 
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Chap. pubKc religion), for it contains many things the 
• knowledge of which is either superfluous or preju- 
dicial to the people; under the latter category, 
Scaevola places the two propositions that many of 
the personages honoured as gods— as Heracles, 
-^sculapius, the Dioscuri — ^were merely human 
beings, and the gods are not in appearance as they 
are represented, for the true God has no sex, no age, 
and no members.* From this it naturally resulted ^ 
that the existing religion could only be regarded as 
a convenient public institution in the service of 
order, and that the authors of it must regulate them- 
selves in their doctrine of the gods according to the 
power of comprehension in the masses. Though we 
do not know whether Panaetius was the first to bring 
forward this discrimination of a threefold doctrine 
. of the gods,^ we must at any rate assume that 
in his theology, as in that of the men who for 
the most part adopted it — Scaevola, Varro, and 
Seneca — a thoroughly free attitude to the popular 
religion found expression and was justified : though 
it is not known that either of them, in the 
allegorical interpretation of myths, which was so 
much in favour with the Stoics and from which 

> Among those portions of Gr. III. i. 317, 3) this is 

philosophical theology which treated as belonging to the 

are unnecessary for the people, Stoics universally ; but the 

concerDing which Augustine is Stoic from whom the author 

silent, we must reckon the of the Placita here takes his 

purely philosophic doctrines, excerpt can only have belonged 

incomprehensible to him. to the later period, which is 

2 Varro says this more defi- also indicated by the appeal to 

nitely. Plato, i. 6, 3. 

• In the Placita (cf . Phil, d. 
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no Stoic could ever entirely escape,^ went beyond Chap, 
the most general determinations. Panaetius placed ' 

himself in open opposition to the Stoic tradition, on 
a point which the school was accustomed to con- 
sider of the highest importance — namely, in his dis- 
belief of soothsaying, mentioned above : ^ herein, 
he seems to have accepted the criticism of Came- 
ades.' We cannot, however, on this account convict 
him of desertion from the Stoic principles,^ since the 
Stoa of that time acknowledged him as one of its 
members.^ His relation to his school is, neverthe- 
less, of quite another kind from that of Antiochus 
to the later Academy: he remained true in the 
main to its doctrine; yet in his theories, and his 
attitude towards the earlier philosophers he un- 
mistakably tends to an understanding with points of 
view regarding which Stoicism had hitherto been 
accustomed to maintain a purely hostile position.® 

J Vide Phil. d. Gr. III. d. Qr. III. i. 340, 1, and mpra, 

p. 326, with which cf. the p. 42, 1) that he alone among 

quotations from Varro, infra the Stoics positively discarded, 

chap. vi. end. at any rate, astrological sooth- 

* Even on this point the saying, 

testimoniesare not quite unani- • Cf . Cic. Divin. i. 7, 12: 

mous. Diogenes (vii. 149) Qtux/re omittat vrgere Ca/r- 

says simply : iLvinrScrrarov avrfiv neadeB, quod faciebat etiam- 

[^T^y fjMVTLK^v'] <t>ri<ri. Epiphan. Panatius requirengf Jupp'lterne 

c. Hcer. III. 2, 9 : rris fjLoyrtlas comicem a Iceva^ corvvm ah 

Kar* odSev iTr€(rrp4<l>€To. On the dexiera caTiere jussisset. 

other hand, Cicero says, Divin. * Epiphanius is entirely in 

i. 3, 6 : Nee tamen av^fs est the wrong when he adds, after 

negare vim e»se divina^idi^ sed the words quoted in the pre- 

dubitare se dixit. Similarly vious note : koX rh vepl eeS>v 

Aead. ii. 33, 107. Meanwhile Xe7<J/i6va kinjpei. tXcyt ykp <^A.^v- 

we see from Divin. i. 7, 12, a^ov flvai rhv trepl dfov \6yov. 

that he propounded his doubts * Supra, p. 42, 2. 

pretty decidedly, and from • Some other opinions quoted 

Dimn. ii. 42, 88 ; 47, 97 (cf . Phil, from Panaetius are unimportant 

B 2 
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III. 

Contem- 
poraries 
and, disci- 
pies of 

Pa/TKB' 

tilts. 

Hera- 
clides. 
Sosigenes. 



That Pansetius, in adopting this mode of thought, 
did not stand alone among the Stoics of that time, 
is proved, not only by what we have seen above of 
the deviations of Boethus from the Stoic doctrine, 
but also by what we are told of his fellow disciples, 
Heraclides and Sosigenes. The former opposed the 
Stoic proposition concerning the equality of all 
faults ; * the latter, like others, is said to have 
attempted, not without inconsistencies, to combine 
the Aristotelian theory of the mingling of substances 
with that of Chrysippus.^ But we know nothing 
further of either of these contemporaries of Panaetius. 
In his own school we may suppose that the con- 
ception and treatment of the Stoical doctrine, 
which he himself favoured, was predominant. But 
here, again, we have to regret the meagreness 
of the historical tradition. Though we are ac- 
quainted with the names of many of his numerous 
disciples,^ Posidonius is the only one concerning 



80 far as his character as a 
philosopher is concerned. Van 
Lynden (72 sq.) mentions 
among these his opinion re- 
specting comets (Sen. Nat. Qu. 
vii. 30, 2) ; his theory that At- 
tica, on account of its healthy 
climate, produced gifted men 
(Procl. in Tim, 60 c, following 
Plato, Tim. 24, c.) ; the state- 
ment that the torrid zone is 
inhabited (Ach. Tat. Isag. in 
PetoAJ. Dootr, Temp. iii. 96). 

' Diog. vii. 121. 

2 Alex. Aphr. ir. idltas 142, 
a. m. : Of the Stoics after 
Chrysippus, ol fikv Xpvfflinrcp 
avfjL<t>4povrai (especially in re- 



gard to the mixture, for which 
cf . Phil d. Gr. III. 126 sqq.) ot 5c 
riv€5 avTwv, ttjs *ApLa-Tor4\ovs 
BSj^rjs tffrepov wcovaai bvP7i64vT€S, 
iroW^ Twv clfjriudvav t3ir* cKelvov 
irepl Kpdfffcos Koi avrol \4yov(riv. 
&p fts iffTL Kal 'ScoffiyepriSj €ra7pos 
^Avrivdrpov (cf , iMd. III. i. p. 48). 
Because they could not, on 
account of their other presup- 
positions follow Aristotle en- 
tirely (this seems the sense of 
the imperfect text), they feU 
into contradictions. 

• Among these the following 
names should be mentioned : 
(1) Greeks: Mnesarchus, of 
Athens, who had also heard 
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whose opinions we possess any details. Of the sue- Chap. 



cesser of Pansetius, Mnesarchus, we can only con- 
Diogenes and Antipater, the 73). Damocles of Messene 
successor of Panaetius (Cic. (iJwf.76,4). De^let^iu8theBi- 
2>^ Orat. i. 11, 46 ; cf. 18, 83 ; thynian(^o^. v. 84; Ind.Hero. 
Ind, Hero, Comp. Col. 51, 4 ; Col, 75), with whom his father 
78, 5 ; Epit. Biog, cf . Phil. d, 6r. Diphilusis also mentioned as 
III. i. 33, 2), who likewise heard a Stoic. To him belong, as it ap- 
Antiochiis in Athens (Cic. Acad, pears, the two epigrams in An- 
i. 22, 69 ; Numen. ap. Bus. iV. itA<?Z.^r.ii.64,Jac. Dion y sins 
Ev. xiv. 9, 2 ; quoting from him of Cyrene, a great geometrician 
Angnstin. c. Acad. iii. 18, 40). {Ivid. Here, 62). Georgius 
Cicero {Ji.c, cf . Fin, i. 2, 6) calls of Lacedaemon {Ind, Here, 76, 
him and Dardanus tumprin- 6). Hecato of Bhodes, whose 
dpei Stoicorum, From Ind. treatise on Duties, dedicated 
Here, Col. 51, 53, 78, cf. Epit, to Tubero, is quoted by Cicero, 
Biog., it follows that Darda- Q^. iii. 16, 63 ; 23, 89 j?s'g'. From 
BUS was likewise an Athenian the same treatise, if not from a 
and a disciple of Diogenes, separate work of his own on 
Antipater, and Panaetius. Ashe Benevolence, Seneca seems t 
was at the same time called the have taken the greater part ojl 
successor of PanaBtius, he would what he quotes from him (Sen. 
seem to have conducted the Benef, i. 3, 9 ; ii. 18, 2, 21, 4; 
school in common with Mnes- iii. 18, 1 ; vi. 37, 1 ; Ep, 6, 7 ; 
archus. Their successor was 6, 7 ; 9, 6. Several other works, 
probably (as Zumpt supposes, some of them comprehensive, 
Ahh. d. BerLAcad, Hist. Phil, are quoted by Diogenes (see 
jn. 1842, p. 105) Apollodo- his Index), who, according to 
rus of Athens, whom Cicero the epitome (in which Rose 
describes as a contemporary of rig:htly substitutes JEKar. for 
Zeno the Epicurean (iV. B. i. Kdrav), had dedicated to him 
34, 93) and the Ind. Here, Col, his own biography. The Bi- 
53, names among the disciples thynians Nicander and 
of Panaetius, but who is to be hy co (Ind. Here. 75, 5; 76, 1). 
distinguished from the Seleu- Mnasagoras (Epit. i»). Pa- 
cian before mentioned, with ram onus of Tarsus (I?id, 
whom Zumpt confuses him. His Here.74i77). Pausanias of 
leadership of the school must Pontus (ibid. 76, 1). Plato 
have fallen in the beginning of Rhodes (Biog. iii. 109). 
of the first century, and perhaps Posidonius (vide infra). 
even began before the end of Sosus of Ascalon (Ind, Hero. 
the second. Apollonius of 75, 1; Steph. Byz. Be Urh. 
Nysa, in Phrygia, twv Uavairlov ^Actk.), doubtless the same after 
yveffplfjiCDP &pt(rToj(Strabo,xiv. 1, whom Antiochus of Ascalon, 
48, p. 650), of whom nothing the Academician, had named a 
f urth 3r is known. Asclepio- treatise (infra , p. 86, 2). Perhaps 
d o t u s, of Nicaea (Ind. Hero. Col. after the death of Panaetius he 
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Chap, jecture that the Stoicism which his pupil Antiochus 
* ■ {vide infra) found it so easy to combine with the 



had stiU belonged to the school 402). Concerning Scylax of 

of Mnesarchus and Dardanus, Halicamassus, celebrated as an 

(which Antiochus also visited), astronomer and politician, we 

as an older member. Sot as learn from Cic. 2>ii*i». ii. 42, 88, 

of Paphos {Ind. Here. 75, 1). that he was a friend of Panae- 

Stratocles of Rhodes, de- tins, and, like him, an opponent 

scribed by IStrabo (xiv. 2, 13, of astrology, l^hat he belonged 

p. 655) as a Stoic, and by the to the school of the Stoics, is 

Ind. Hero, 17, 8, cf. 79, as a not, however, said. In regard 

disciple of Panaetius and author to Nestor of Tarsus, it is not 

of a work on the Stoic school, quite clear whether he was a 

Timocles of Knosos or Cni- fellow disciple or a disciple of 

dus (Iiid. Here. 76, 2). Anti- Panaetius, or lived at a later 

dot us also appears to have time. Strabo (xiv. 614, p. 674) 

belonged to the school of mentions him after Antipater 

Panaetius or Mnesarchus, as, and Archedemus and before 

according to Ind. Hero. Col. 79, the two Athenodori (discussed 

Antipater of Tyre, seems at first infra^ p. 71); the Ejntome of 

to have been his disciple and Diogenes, side by side with 

afterwards the disciple of Dardanus and other disciples 

Stratocles. Also the poet An- of Diogenes of Seleucia, before 

tipaterof Sidon (Dioff. iii. Antipater. On the other hand, 

39), of whom the Anthology according to Lucian, Macrob, 

contains many epigrams (^"ide 21, the Stoic Nestor of Tarsus, 

Jacob. AntJwl. Or. xiii. 846), had been the teacher of Ti- 

belongs to the generation after berius, which, as a contempo- 

Panaetius. According to Cicero rary of Panaetius, in spite of 

(Z>d Orat. iii. 50, 194) he was the ninety-two years life here 

already known about 92 B.C., attributed to him, he could not 

and still living ; and the same possibly have been. We might 

author refers to an event in conjecture that the so-called 

his life (^Be Fato, 3, 5), which Lucian had mistaken the Stoic 

Posidonius would seem to have Nestor for the philosopher of 

quoted. Diotimus, orTheo- the Academy of the same name 

timus, must have been a con- (mentioned i^^/ra, p. 102, 1), the 

temporary, or a little later ; the teacher of Marcellus (who 

same who, according to JDiog. may also have instructed Tibe- 

X. 3, forged immoral letters rius), and that the Stoic was 

with the name of Epicurus a contemporary of Panaetius. 

(perhaps also the same person Between Nestor and Dardanus 

thatisquotedbySext. AfofA.vii. the Epitome introduces a Ba- 

140); for, according to Athen. si 1 ides. This, however, was 

xiii. 611, J, he was executed for probably not the teacher of 

this at the instance of Zeno the Marcus Aurelius {infra, ch. 

Epicurean (PM. d. Gr.llL.i. viii.) but an otherwise unknown 
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doctrine of the Academy already approximated to Chap. 
that doctrine in his own exposition of it ; * and that ' 

liis views resembled those of his master on other 
points besides psychology, of which this is expressly 
stated.^ Of Hecato, we know that he considerably 
departed from the strict ethical doctrine of the Stoics 



member of the school of Dio- therefore, we hear in De Orat. 

genes; for the former could iii. 21, 78 (supposed date 91 

not have been placed here, and B.C.), of two Balbi who 

was no doubt earlier than the were Stoics, one of these must 

source of the Stoic biographies be meant together with a third 

of the Laertian. — Besides the of the same name. Besides 

Greeks, there were the Romans these the Ind, Hero. Col. 74 

whom Pansetlus had for dis- names the Samnites Marcius 

ciples in Bome, and some of and Nysius ; which latter 

them also perhaps afterwards introduced the o-iroi/Sou^raToi 

in Athens. The most important (in distinction from the <nrov8- 

of these, Q. Jj^lius Tubero, a?oi) as a separate class. 

Q. Mucins Sosevola, * Nothing else has ever been 

G. Fannius, P. Butilius quoted from him except an 

Bufus, L. ^lius, M. Yi- utterance against imphilosophi- 

gellius, Sp. Mummius, cal rhetoric (ap. Cic. De Orat. 

have been already named 1. 18, 83), a logical observation 

(jnip7*a, p. 10 'sq.^. Further we (ap. Stob. Eol. i. 436), and a 

maymention: A certain Pis o, of definition of God (ibid, 60). 

whom we know nothing more These passages contain nothing 

(7«^.fl<?rc.Cl;Z.74, 6), but accord- divergent from the general 

ing to the theory of Comparetti Stoic doctrine, 

he was the L. Calpurnius ' Galen, H. Phil. 20 (Diels, 

Pi 8 o F r ugi, who was consul in Boxogr. 615) : Mv^irapxo^ 5^ t^v 

133B.C.; Sextus Pompejus SroitKwy birlKni'^iv iiriKpivcoy to 

(Cic. De Orat. I. c. and i.l6, 67 ; (pwitriKhv {koL add. D.) rh cnrep- 

Brut, 47, 176; Off, i. 6, 19; /lariKhy ir€p*et\€v olrie^ls rrjs 

Philipp, 12, 11, 27), a distin- olfrBiiriKyis Bwdfiews ravra (fiij 

guished authority on civil law, add.D. p. 206) fAtrdx^iy (Panae- 

geometry, and the Stoic philo- tins did not reckon it accord- 

sophy; andL. Lucilius Bal- ing to p. 46, 1, supra, as be- 

bus (De Orat. iii. 21, 78 : Brut, longing to the <pvx^)f tt-^p^l 5e t^ j 

42, 154) ; for that the two last ^\>x^^ ^^ fi6vop rh \oyiKhy kuI 

owed their Stoicism to Panae- rh aiodririKdy, the latter being 

tins is most probable. On the naturally again divided into 

other hand, Q. Lucilius Bal- the five senses, with which we 

bus (Cic. JV", B. 6, 15) seems to come back to Pansetius' six 

be too young for this. When, faculties of the soul. 
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Chap, in its application to individual details ; * in this 



III. 



, respect he was certainly anticipated by Diogenes; 
but tradition tells us nothing further of these philo- 
sophers. 

Posido' Kather more has been communicated to us re- 
^**^' specting Posidonius,^ a Syrian of Apamea,^ whose 
long activity seems to have extended over, or nearly 
over, the first half of the first century,* A disciple 

> Phil. d. Or. III. i. 263, 2. one, or the most known (^Xde 

» B»ke, Posidonii Rhodii Re- 5i koL eis 'F^firiVf ivl MdpKov 

liquicB DoctrincB : heiden, ISIO ; MapKtWov), and thus shows 

Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Grcec. iii. himself (as in the statement 

245 sj^-. ; Scheppig, Be Pond, discussed iupra, p. 41, 2) to 

Apam. Rerum Gentium Terra- be imperfectly informed as to 

mm Scriptore : Sondersh. 1869. Posidonius : and partly because 

• Strabo, xiv. 2, 13, p. 666 ; we should necessarily expect to 
xvi. 2, 10, p. 763 ; Athen. vi. find some trace of his presence 
252, e. ; Lucian, Maoroh. 20 ; in Rome in Cicero, all of whose 
Suidas, sub voce. philosophical writings, and a 

* More precise information great part of his letters, were 
we do not possess. Three data written at a later time. Per- 
may be made the basis of an haps the circumstance that 
approximate calculation : (1) under M. Marcellus the league 
that Posidonius was the dis- of the Rhodians with Rome 
ciple of Panaetius ; (2) that hfi was renewed (Lentulus, in Cic. 
lived to be eighty-four years ad Famil. xii. 15) — possibly, 
old (Lucian, Z.C.); and (3) that, however, a merely clerical 
according to Suidas, he came error — may have caused the 
to Rome under the consulate journey which occurred in the 
of M. JViarcellus (61 B.C.). Ac- last consulate of Marius (infrOj 
cordingly Bake, and subse- p. 67, 2) to be placed under 
quently almost all the authori- that of Marcellus. Miiller (Z. c. 
ties, believe that he was bom in p. 245) believes Posidonius to 
136 B.C. and died in 51 B.o. have been ten years younger 
But the statement of Suidas than he is represented accord- 
(notwithstanding Scheppig, p. ing to the ordinary theory. He 
10) seems to me suspicious ; bases this partly on the asser- 
partly because it is not probable tion of Athen. xiv. 657, /., that 
that Posidonius as an old man Strabo, B. vii., said that he 
of more than eighty years had known Posidonius ; partly 
journeyed a second time to on Strabo, xvi. 2, 10, p. 763 
Rome; partly because Suidas (Tloffeid. rwv Kad* Tifias (piXo- 
speaks as if this visit of Posi- ff6<p<av iro\vfiaB4(rraros) ; partly 
donius to- Rome were the only on Plut. B7nLt, i., where some- 
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of Panaetius,* he also visited the countries of the Chap. 



West, as far as Grades,^ but not to seek a sphere for his 

thing is quoted from Posidonins well as the latter statement, 
which seems to have been It relates, perhaps, not to a 
written after Caesar's death, passage in the last part of 
But the last is not correct ; Strabo's seventh book, but to 
the quotation from Posidonius c. 3, 4, p. 297 («« t€ Sv elire 
contains no allusion to Caesar's no<r6t5<6vios), or c. 5, 8, p, 
murder. From the ica8* ^/tSj we 316, where a report of Posi- 
can only infer at most that donius is quoted concerning an 
the lifetime of Posidonius had event that occurred in his period 
touched that of Strabo, which of office, which an inaccurate 
would also have been the case recollection might have repre- 
if Posidonius had died in 50 sented to Athenseus as an oral 
B.C. Meantime Wyttenbach in communication. But if the 
Bake, p. 263 sq., shows that the two statements which occa- 
expression is not seldom used, sioned the death of Posidonius 
even by Strabo in a wider to be placed in or before 51 B.C., 
seuse. The ac(^uaintance. of concerning his visit to Rome 
Strabo with Posidonius may under Marcellus and his meet- 
still be held without placing ing with Strabo, are both 
the death of Posidonius much uncertain, the possibility is not 
beyond 60 B.C. For as Strabo excluded that he may have been 
(vide infra^ p. 73, ?i.) went to bom some years before 135 B.C. 
Home as a boy before the year and may have died before 51 B.C. 
44, perhaps (as Scheppig, p. 11 * Cic. Off. iii. 2, 8; Divin, 
sq, thinks, agreeing with Ha- i. 3, 6; Suid. vide siijpra, p. 41, 
sen-Muller, De Strah.Vita, 18) 2. 

in 46-7, or even in 48 B.C., he * The traces of this journey 
might possibly have seen the are preserved in Strabo's quo- 
Rhodian philosopher in his tations from Posidonius. We 
later days. Scheppig there- here see that Posidonius re- 
fore places his birth in 130 B.C. mained a long time in Spain, 
and his death in 46 B.C. Even especially at Gades (iii. 1, 5, 
on this assumption sufficient p. 138 ; c. 5, 7-9, p. 172, 174 ; 
time would not be found for xiii. 1, 66, p. 614); from thence 
the instruction which Posido- he coasted along the African 
nius received from Panaetius. shores to Italy (iii. 2, 6 ; xvii. 
It is therefore questionable 3, 4, p. 144, 827); that he 
whether we can depend upon visited Gaul (iv. 4, 6, p. 198), 
the statement of Athenaeus. Liguria (iii. 3, 18, p. 165), 
This statement occurs at the Sicily (vi. 2, 7, p. 273), the 
same place where Athenaeus Lipariislands (vi. 2, ll,p. 277), 
also maintains that Posidonius the east coast of the Adriatic 
h«d been with Scipio in Egypt Sea (vii. 6, 9, p. 316). That he 
{mpraj p. 40, 5), and may did not neglect this opportunity 
be founded upon a mistake as of visiting Rome may be taken 
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Chap, teaching ; ' this he found in Ehodes,* where he was 

ITT 

' BO completely naturalised that he is frequently called 
a Ehodian.' His name attracted numerous scholars, 
and especially Bomans ; therefore, although he never 
himself taught in Eome, he must certainly be 
reckoned among the men who did most for the 
spread of the Stoic philosophy among the Bomans ; * 

for granted. He came a second this from the manner in which 

time from Rhodes under the last Cicero mentions him, treating 

consulate of Marius (86 B.C.) him throughout as a man weU 

on business to Bome (Plut. known to his Boman readers ; 

Mar. 45), while, on the other cf., for example, N. D, i. 44, 

hand, the supposed visit in the 123 : Famiiliaris omnium noS" 

year 51 seems to me, as I have tr&m. Posidonivs. He himself 

shown, improbable. had heard him in Ehodos (Plut. 

* At any rate, we have not do. 4 ; Cic. iV. D. i. 3, 6 ; Tuso. 
the slightest intimation of such ii. 25, 61 ; De Fato, 3, 5 ; Brut. 
a design. The chief purpose 91, 316), and kept up a con- 
of this journey rather con- stant connection with him 
sisted, as far as we can gather, (Fin, i. 2, 6 : Legimiut tamen 
in geographical and historical . Diogenem^ &c., in ^rimisque 
investigation. The date seems familiarem nostrum PogidO' 
to be the beginning of the first niwn). In the year 59 B.C. he 
century, soon after the war sent Posidonius the memorial 
with the Cimbri ; cf. Sirabo, of his consulate to revise, but 
vii. 2, 2, 293. For further con- Posidonius declined the propo- 
jectures, vide Scheppig, p. 4 sqq. sition, as the memorial could 

' At what time he went to gain nothing by it (Ep, ad Att. 

Khodes and what induced him ii. 1). This is the last definite 

to settle there, we are not told ; date in the life of Posidonius. 

but as the journey in the west Previously Pompey had made 

must have consumed several the acquaintance of the philo- 

years, it is to be supposed that sopher, and given him repeated 

he only commenced bis activity proofs of his esteem (Strabo, 

as a teacher subsequently. xi. 1, 6, p. 492 ; Plut. Pomp, 

» Athen. vi. 262, e ; Luc. 42 ; Cic. Tmo, I. c. ; Plin. H. N, 

Macroh.20] ^mA. From Luc. vii. 112). The story of Pompey*s 

Z. 0, ; Strabo, xiv. 2, 13, p. 655 ; visit to him, which Cicero 

vii. 5, 8, p. 316 ; Plut. A/ar. 45 ; {Tuto, I, o.) cites as a proof 

we find that he received the of Stoic fortitude under 

Bhodian citizenship, and filled sufferings, is well known. He 

public offices — even that of a was also acquainted with the 

Prytanis. older disciple of Panaetius, Bu- 

* We can at once perceive tilius Bufus (Cic. Off, iii. 2, 10). 
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even at a later period he was regarded as one of Chap. 

the first Stoic authorities,* and his numerous writ- '. — 

ings were among the scientific works most read.^ 

In his conception of Stoicism, Posidonius follows Eis pMlo- 

in the main the tendency of his teacher Panaetius. ^^^ncies!^' 
In critical acuteness and freedom of spirit he stands 
indeed as far behind Panaetius ' as he excelled him 
in erudition ; * and he consequently did not oppose 

' Seneca repeatedly names xvi. 2, 17, p. 765). What Schep- 

him as such (J^. 33, 4 ; 104, pig (p. 42 8q.) observes in his 

21 ; 108, 38), together with defence is not convincing to 

Zeno, Chrysippns, and Panae- me, and when he says that the 

tins ; and in IJp. 90, 20, he says facility with which Posidonius 

of him : FbHdonitiSf ut mea appropriates the most fabulous 

fert opinio f ex his, qni pluri- narratives about fulfilled pro- 

my/m philodophice contulertmt. phecies does not signify much, 

* Concerning the writings he forgets that a person who 

known to us, of. Bake, 235 sqq. ; accepts the most improbable 

Miiller, 248 sq. ; an the geo- stories without competent au- 

graphical aud historical writ- thority cannot possibly be a 

ings, Scheppig, 15 sqq. There critical investigator of history, 

are more than fifty of them, * There is but one voice 

s ^me of them extensive works, among the ancient authorities 

What a mine of knowledge and concerning the comprehensive 

learning the later authors pos- learning of Posidonius. Strabo 

sessed in them, we see from the (xvi. 2, 10, p. 753) calls him : 

numerous quotations in Cicero, kv^p rdv koB* rificis <f>i\oa6<l>u)v 

Strabo, Seneca, Plutarch, Athe- troXytu^effraros ; and Galen 

naeus, Galen (Be Hippoeratis says (De Hippoer. et Plat, viii. 

et Platonis Plaeitis), Diogenes, 1 ; vol. v. 662 k) : Uo(r€iS<&vios S 

Stobseus, &c. But, no doubt, hcifmiixoviK^raros r&v ^toouc&v 

much besides has been tranS' 5<4 rd ytyvjAydurBai jcotA ytto- 

ferred without acknowledg- fierpiav. His knowledge of 

ment to other expositions. geometry is also praised by 

■ Posidonius shows himself, Galen (iv. 4, p. 390). Stray por- 

as we shall find, very credulous, tions of his geometrical works 

not merely in his defence of are to be found in Proclus 

soothsaying, but in other cases (Bake, p. 178 sqq. ; Friedlein's 

where he accepts fabulous Index). A proof of his as- 

statements too easily, for which tronomical knowledge is the 

Strabo* occasionally censures globe of the heavens, which 

him (ii. 3, 6, p. 100, 102 ; iii. 2, Cicero describes, iV. i>. ii. 34, 88. 

9, 147; iii. 5, 8, 173; d. also Of his geographical enquiries 
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Chap, the tradition of his school with the same indepen- 
dence as his master did. In regard to several im- 
portant points in which Panaetius deserted the old 
Stoic doctrine, Posidonius returned to it. He held 
to the dogma of destruction of the world by fire ; ^ 
and he added some further arguments and theories 
to the ingenious devices invented by his predecessors 
for the defence of soothsaying : * for he ascribed a 

(Bake, 87 sqq. ; Scheppig, 15 allow so much space external 

aqq.^ we have evidence in to the world, as would be neces- 

Strabo's numerous quotations, sary for the world's iKir6p<»<ris. 

Concerning the enquiries into The contrary statement in 

natural history which he com- Philo, ^tern, Mtmdi, where, 

bined with his geographical in the passage quoted supra, 

descriptions, vide in/ray p. p. 44, I, was read (previously 

62, 3. A mass of historical to Bemays' correction), instead 

knowledge must have lain in of BorfOhs d "XtS^vios, Borid. koX 

the great historical work, the IloffiSdptoSy is nullified by this 

49th book of which is quoted restoration of the true text, 

by Athenaeus, iv. 168 d. This which also does away with 

work treated in fifty-two books Hirzel's objections ( Writers, zu 

of the period from the con- Cic. i. 225 sqq.^ to my exposi- 

clusion of Polybius's history tion of the theory of Posido- 

(146 B.C.) to 88 B.C. For nius. 

further details, vide Bake, p. * Further details will be 
133 sqq., 248 sqq. ; Miiller, 249 found in the passages quoted, 
sqq. ; Scheppig, 24 sqq. Phil. d. Gr. III. i. 337, 1. We 
^ Diog. vii, 142 : ircpi 5)y oZv there learn that Posidonius had 
Tr\s y€V€(r€<o5 koX tJJs <pdopas rod treated of prophecy not only 
K6a'fiou (prjffl Z'fivmv /xey iv r^ in the 2nd book of his <pv<riKhs 
irepl S\ov, Xpiiffiir-Kos 8' iv r^ \6yoSf but also in a separate 
vp»T(p TMv <f>v(riKuv Koi UoffeM' and comprehensive book; that 
vios iv irpdrrop trepl Koff/xov^ &c. he sought to establish belief in 
UavalTios 8' JkfpdoLpTov h.Tceipi\varo it, and to explain its possibility 
rov KStTfiov. That in these words more particularly by other 
not merely the discussion, but arguments (ibid. III. i. 339, 
the assertion, of the beginning 1 ; 341, 3 ; 343, 5) ; that his 
and destruction of the world is acceptance of fulfilled pro- 
ascribed to Posidonius, is self- phecies and dreams was just 
evident. In confirmation of as uncritical as his predeces- 
this statement we have the sors Antipater and Ghrysippus 
remark (Plut. P/^c. ii. 9, 3j»ar.) (ibid. III. i. 339, 6). To him, 
that Posidonius, deviating from indeed, is to be referred (cf . 
his predecessors, would only ibid. U. i. 337, 1) the en- 
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value to this belief that might incline us to consider Chap. 



him not merely a Stoic but a Syrian Hellenist. The 
belief in demons was also taken under his protec- 
tion and utilised in support of a belief in pro- 
phecy ; ^ likewise the immortality of the soul,^ which 
Pansetius had opposed. But on the whole he is, in 
his mode of thought, unmistakably the disciple of 
Panaetius. The chief problem of philosophy for him 
also avowedly lies in ethics : it is the soul of the 
whole system ; ' a point of view which in and for 

tire representation of the Stoic existence of immortal souls 

doctrine of prophecy in the generally has no ground for 

Ist book of Cicero's treatise JJe denying human souls to be 

Divinatione. immortal. But we also learn 

» Cf. P7dl d. Gr, III. 319,2; from Cicero (/. c. c. 31, 63 «^.) 

320, 3 ; Cic. Divin. i. 30, 64 : Tribus that Posidonius maintained th at 

modis censet {Posid.) Beorum dying persons had the gift of 

adpuUu Twviines somniare : wrio prophecy because (for there 

q'md provideat animns ipse per is no doubt that this argu- 

teset quippe qui Deorum cog- ment also belongs to him) the 

natione teneatv/r^ alter o quod soul which even in sleep de- 

plenui air sit immortalium ani- taches itself from the body, 

morwrij in quibus tamiqtiam and thus is rendered capable 

itisignitce noUs veritatis ad- of looking into futurity, multo 

pageant, tertio, quod ipsi Di magis faciei post mortem, cum 

cum dormientibus conloquantur. omnino corpore excesserit. Ita- 

* Hirzel ( Unters. zu Cic. i. 231 que adpropinquante morte multo 

#9.) indeed thinks that as Posi- est divinio^: As, moreover, it has 

donius like Pansetius disbelieved never been said in any quarter 

in the conflagration of the world, that Posidonius doubted the 

so like him he must have entirely life of the soul after death, 

denied the doctrine of immor- though Cicero especially had 

tality. But even if this were every opportunity of asserting 

not in itself unnecessary, the it, we have not the slightest 

conjecture is wholly excluded ground for the assumption, 

when it has been shown that But whether we are justified 

Posidonius entertained no doubt in going still farther, and as- 

of the conflagration of the cribing to him the Platonic 

world. Posidonius' belief in doctrine of the eternity of the 

demons would already pre- soul will be discussed infra, 

dispose him to believe in a p. 67, 4. 

future life (until the end of the • Phil, d. Gr» III. 1. 62, 1. 
world) ; for he who aUows the 
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Chap, itself was already likely to cause a certain indiflTer- 
• ence to dogmatic controversies. The adornment of 



science. 



His love of speech and the general intelligibility of dis- 

rhetoric, course had also for Posidonius a value which they 
had not for the older Stoics; he is not merely a 
philosopher but a rhetorician, and even in his scien- 
tific exposition he does not belie this character.* If, 

Erudition, lastly, he excelled most philosophers in learning, 
there lay therein an attempt to work, even in philo- 
sophy, rather on the surface than in the depths; 
and it cannot be gainsaid that he was inclined to 
ignore the difference between philosophic enquiry 

Natural and erudite knowledge.* If the interest in natural 
science was stronger in him than was usual in the 
Stoic school, this circumstance might also contribute 
to tarnish the purity of his Stoicism, and to bring 
him nearer to the Peripatetics.^ His admiration 

* Cf. Strabo,iii. 2, 9, p. 147: even the mechanical arts were 
Tlo(r€t1i<&ytos 8i rh -wKridos r&v invented by the philosophers of 
yL^rdWuv (in Spain) iiraivav icol the Golden age. Perhaps he is 
r^v iiper^v ovk hrix^rai tj)j aw- responsible also for what Strabo 
•tidovs pTjTopelaSf &A.Ack ffvv€vdov- says, i. L, that as philosophy is 
ffiq, ToTs virepiBoAots. Even the the knowledge of things human 
fragments we possess are some- and divine (Phil. d. Gr.lll. i. 238, 
times ornate in style, but 3), so iro\vfiddeia can belong to 
always well written, and show no one except to a philosopher ; 
no trace of the tasteless mode geography is consequently a 
of exposition delighting mostly part of philosophy, 
in the form of scholastic in- ■ Strabo, ii. 3, 8, p. 104: 
ference employed by Zeno and iroXh yap i(rri rh airioXoyiKhr 
Chrysippus. irap* ahrcp (Strabo is speaking 

* According to Seneca, Ep. primarily of his geographical 
88, 21, 24, he reckoned mathe- work) koI rh h,pi(Tror^l^(oVy tiirep 
matics and all liberal arts iiutKivovffLv ot rifi4r€poi (the 
under philosophy. Seneca, Stoics) 9ih. r^v inlKpwjfip rur 
Ep. 90, 7 sqq., combats the alritav. Some particulars bor- 
statement which Posidonius rowed by Posidonius from Ari- 
had tried to establish — that stotle are given by Simplicius 
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for Plato ^ was just as great (after the example Chap. 
of Pansetius) ; and in his commentary on the ' 

Timseus, ^ we may well suppose that he tried to 
combine the Stoic doctrine with the Platonic. Even 
his agreement with Pythagoras is of consequencie in 
his eyes ; ^ and Democritus himself is reckoned by 
him among the philosophers ; * to which the earlier 
Stx)ics would have demurred on account of the re- 
lation of Democritus to Epicurus.® Hence it is mani- 



Phyi, 64, &. m. (from Geminins* of the passage in Math. iv. 2 sqq. 

abstract of his Meteorology.) shows, does not belong to the 

De ccelo, 309, J, 2 K ; Sckol. in citation from Posidonius. Also 

AriH. 617, a, 31 ; Alex. Aphr. the remark in Theo Smyrn. I. e., 

Meteorol. 116, a, o. that day and night correspond 

* Galen, Hipp, et Plat. iv. 7, with the even and uneven, 
421: Kalroi koI rov U\dr<avos manifestly taken from the com- 
davfuurr&s ypd^avroSf &s Koi d mentary on the Timaeus, can 
Tlo(r€i^<&vto5 iiria"rifialv€Tai dav' only serve to give a physical 
nd(wy rhy &vBpa Koi de^ov iiro- sense to the Platonic utterances, 
Ka\€?, &s Kcd irpeiriBetJwv ovtoD rd and therefore can prove nothing 
T€ irepi rSov iradwv hAyfiara kcu rh. in regard to Posidonius' own 
Tepi r&v T^$ ^vxhs 5uv(£,u€wv, &c. adhesion to the Pythagorean 
Posid. ibid. v. 6, p. 472 : fio-irep b number system. Ritter iii. 701. 
nxirtav Tifias ihiBa^e, * Sen. Mp. 90. 32. 

* Sext. Math. vii. 93 ; Plut. * His eclecticism would have 
Proer. An. 22, p. 1023 ; Theo gone stiU further if Posidonius 
Smym. De Mm. c. 46, p. 162, really, as Ritter, iii. 702, says. 
Bull.; Hermias in Phcedr. p. had derived Greek philosophy 
114,Ast., if a commentary on the from Oriental tradition. This, 
Phaedrus of his own is not here however, is not correct in So 
referred to. That he perhaps universal a sense; he merely 
wrote a commentary on the said of Democritus that his 
Parmenides has already been doctrine of atoms was taken 
observed, supra^ p. 43, 1. from the supposed Phoenician 

* Galen, Z. c. iv. 7, p. 426 ; v. philosopher Mochus(PAiZ.<Z. Gr. 
6, p. 478. What Plutarch, I. c, I. 766), but this tells nothing as 
quotes from Posidonius {vide to the philosophical tendency 
i%iZ. i^^r. II. i. 659, 1) belongs of Posidonius, but only as to 
to the exposition of the Timaeus, his deficiency in historical 
not directly to his own theory ; criticism, which is abundantly 
and the Pythagorean opinion attested by Cicero and Strabo. 
ap. Scxt. I, c,i as the comparison 
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Chap, fest that he must necessarily have approximated the 
' other systems to Stoicism, and Stoicism to the other 



systems. A special opportunity for this seems to 
have been aflForded to him, as to his contemporary 
Antiochus {vide infra)^ by the polemic against 
scepticism. In order to repel the accusations 
which were derived from the conflict of the philo- 
sophic systems, it was asserted that in the main 
they were agreed.* It does not appear, however, 
that he allowed himself many departures in material 
respects from the ancient Stoicism : our sources, at 
any rate, only mention one important divergence, his 
-Sw Platonising anthropology.^ Whereas the Stoic doo- 

pology. trine, in opposition to that of Plato and Aristotle, 
denied a plurality of faculties belonging to the soul, 
and reduced all the phenomena of life to the one 
intellectual fundamental faculty, Posidonius was of 
opinion that the facts of the soul's life are not to be 
explained in reference to one principle. He found 
it, like Plato, inconceivable that reason should be 
the cause of that which is contrary to reason and of 
the passions ; ^ and he believed that the fact of our 

* To this the following pas- definitions, thouprh they doubt- 
sage refers (Diog. vii. 129) : less contain many amplifica- 
80K61 8' oLVTols /Ji^rc 8tct tions and rectifications of the 
T^v ^laulxaviay a<l>i(rTa(rOai (piKo- earlier theories, tell us nothing 
(TOipias, ivel r^ A6y(p rointp vpo- of any departure from the 
\€l}lf€iv 8\ov rhy filovy &5 Kal Stoic doctrine in connection 
Tlo(r€iS(^pt6s ipTfiaiv iv rols icpo- with his philosophical view of 
TpeiTTi/cotj. the universe. It will, there- 

2 The observation mentioned fore suffice to indicate the 

«M^a, p. 60, 1, concerning empty quotations, PAi^. <^. 6V. III. i., 

space outside the world is quite given in the account of the 

unimportant : and what we Physics of the Stoics, 

otherwise know of his physical, * Galen, De Hipp, et Plat. 

astronomical, and geographical (where this subject is treated 
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aflFections being frequently at strife with our will Chap. 
could only be explained by an original opposition of 
the faculties working in man ; * he showed that 
passionate movements of the mind could not arise 
merely from our notions about good and evil things, 
for as soon as these notions are of a rational kind, 
they do not produce a passionate movement, nor 
have they this result with all persons in the same 
manner ; and even an existing emotion does not 
exclude a simultaneous and opposite activity of 
reason.^ Finally he remarked that the circum- 
stance that fresh impressions aflfect the mind more 
strongly cannot be explained on the presuppositions 
of the Stoic theory — for our judgment concerning 
the worth of things is not changed by duration of 
time.^ For all these reasons, Posidonius declared 
himself for the Platonic doctrine that the emotions 
arose not from the rational soul but from courage 
and desire, as from two particular faculties,^ which, 

at length) iv. 3, p. 377 9q. ; v. 5, questions as the seat of the 

461. soul, and not only in regard to 

* Log, eit, iv. 7, 424 sq. points which may be decided 
' Loo. eit. iv. 5, 397; c. 7, simply from immediate per- 

416 ; V. 6, 473 sq, ceplion or self-consciousness. 

• Z. e, iv. 7, 416 «^. I pass over As an instance of the latter he 
some further arguments. When, brings forward mental condi- 
however, Bitter, iii. 703, repre- tions, and says of them that 
sents Posidonius as saying : In they require oh fiaKp&v \6yo)v 
order to understand the doc- ohh" kieoB^i^ewv, fi6vrts 9^ &vttfiyi)- 
trine of the passive emotions a-ecos Stv ktcdtrrort rrd(rxofi€y. But 
there is no need of lengthy this does not mean, In order to 
arguments and proofs, I cannot understand them there needs no 
find this in the utterance in proof ;but,Tbeir actual constitu- 
Gkilen, v. 178, ch. (502 k). Posi- tionis known to us immediately 
donius here blames Chrysippus through self -consciousness. 

for appealing to passages from * Galen, I. c, v. 1, 429 : Xp^tir- 
the poets in regard to such iinros fiky oiy , » . &iro8ciKi^yai 
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Chap, being distinct from reason, axe determined by the 
^^^' constitution of the body : ^ he would have these 
forces regarded, however, not as parts of the soul 
but only as separate faculties of one and the same 
essence, the seat of which, according to the prevail- 
ing opinion of his school, he placed in the heart.^ 
Desire and courage must also, he thought, belong 
to the animals ; the former to all ; the latter only to 
those capable of changing their place : ' an indica- 

Tctparat Kpia€is ririis that rov qui a dttohus exorsm titulis, 

XoyurriKov t& -wddri, 2A\v<av 8* ov prmcipaUy quod ajtrnt Tiycfiovi- 

rhs Kpiffiis ahrhs oKKh, rhs ivi- khv, et a rationaU, qtbod ajunt 

ytyvofievcts ainous <rv<rTo\ks kuI \oyiKhVf in duodeoim exinde pro- 

\{Kr€i5 iirdpctts t€ koL rks irrdoffus secuity this discrimination of 

T7JS ^'^'X^* iy6fii(€v etvou rh. irdBri. the vty^iioviKhv from the \oyiKhv 

i UoffeMvios 8' hfiiporepois lie- shows that we have here to do 

i^ex^c^f ^iraim re B.yia koX vpocrU- with a misunderstanding of 

rat rh Xixdrtcvos I6yfia koX ami- his own in regard to what he 

Ac7« rois irtpl rhv Xpiffimcov had found in his authority. 

oi^Tc Kpiffeis ehai rh, viJdri Zclk- For conjectures as to the origin 

rvtov oih-€ iiriytyvdfjififa Kpia-ea-i, of this misunderstanding, vide 

&\\h Kivii€r€ts TtvAj ireptav hvvd- Diels, Doxogr. 206. 

/ACC0V iiK&ytev & b \l\Armv wv6fM' * (>alen, I. c. v. 6, 476 : Hca 

trcv iiridvfiririK'fiv t€ irol OviAoti^T}, fi^v oZv rS»v (^«ov dvCKliftir* itrrl 

Ibid. iv. 3, 139, et passim. koX irpo<nr€<t>vK6ra Zlmiv 4>vr»y 

* loo. cit. V. 2, 464 : a>5 r&v ra7s ir4rpais 1i ruriv kr^pois roto^- 

vadrirM&vKiviiffcavTris^vx^siiro-' rois, ireiBvydt^ M-^vy SioifceTtrOcu 

fitvdov iL€lr^lia0€(reL rov (r(&(jiaros. \4yfi avrh, rh 8' &XAa rit UXoya 

^ Loo. cit. vi. 2, 515 : 6 8* ff^fiveurra reus 9vv<i^€(nv h^xi^- 

'ApurrordXris t€ koI & Iloff€Myios r4pais xf>'?<''^«* t^ r' i-wiOvfiririK^ 

cY8t} /Jihv ^ iJi€pn ^vxvs oIk ovo' Koi r^ OvfioeiBtt, rhp &ydpwwov hk 

fid^ovtriv (which he has per- fiSvoy reus rpial, irpoff^iKni^ivai 

. haps done in inaccurate Ian- yap koI r^v Xoyiariic^y ^X^^- 

guage, infra p. 68, 5) dvpdfieis The distinction between ani- 

8' cTvaf ipoffi (jiias oMas iK rijs mals which are capable of 

Kopllas dpfi(ofi4vris. When Ter- motion from a place and those 

tuU. (Dd An. 14), departing which are not, together with 

from the above exposition, the observation that even the 

says : Dividitwr rnvtem (sc. latter must have sensation and 

anima) in pa/rtes . . . decern desire, is first met with in 

apvd qtiosdam Stoioorv^ et in Aristotle (cf . PhU, d. Gr. II. iL 

duai ampUui apvd Posidonium, II. h, 498). 
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tion that Posidonius, in agreement with Pansetius * Chap. 

TTT 

and Aristotle,^ held that the faculties peculiar to the ' 

less perfect natures were retained in the higher, and 
were only completed by the addition of new faculties.' 
Whether Posidonius, like Plato, drew the further 
inference from the opposition of the rational and 
irrational soul, that the former, before its entranc^e 
into the body, existed without the latter, and will 
exist without it after death, is uncertain ; * but if he 
held this, even with the modifications required by the 
doctrine of the world's destruction, his deviations 
from the Stoic anthropology would necessarily be 
multiplied thereby to a considerable extent. 

These deviations from the Stoic tradition had not, Hig 
indeed, the influence on the other doctrines of Posi- ^^'^*' 

* Vide STipray p. 47, 2. fueHnt futurique sint, [quid est] 

* PhiL d. Qt. II. ii. 499. cur ii qyid ex qxioque eveniat et 

* Cf . Schwenke {Jah/rb. f. qvAd quamque rem significet 
Class. PMlol 1879, p. 136 «^.)» perspioere non possint ? If this 
who here appeals to the ob- agrees with the other contents 
servation of Cicero, apparently of the first book of Posidonius, 
derived from Posidonius, N. D, the pre-existence of the soul 
ii. 12, 33: Plants are endowed (Corssen,i)eP(9OT^.,Bonn, 1878, 
(^^(r€i o'ui'€X€0'^ai, cf . PAiZ. <^. 6V. p. 31) must have been found 
Ill.i. 192, 3)witha7iaft«ra; hes- there. But the semper and db 
tiis avtem sensum et jnctimi dedit omni (sternitate must even then 
(so. ruLtwa) . . . hoo homim be laid to Cicero's account, for 
amplius, quod addidit rationem. Posidonius could admit souls to 

* Cicero remarks {De Divin. exist neither before the begin- 
i. 61, 115) in order to establish ning nor after the end of the 
foreknowledge in dreams : The world to which they belong, 
spirit lives in sleep liber ab It is all the more questionable 
»ensibu8. Qui quia viscit ab whether the exposition of this 
omni cetemitate versatusque est Stoic has not been here ampli- 
cum i/nnumerabilibus animus^ fied by Cicero, or whether some- 
omnia quce in luxt'xvra renim thing which he hypothetically 
iWKti vtdet, &c. ; and in c. 67, quoted from Plato may not 
131, he returns to the subject : have been taken in a more 
Oumque ammi hominwn semper definite sense. 

F 2 
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Chap, donius which we might have expected from his own 
"^' utterances ; though he decidedly recognises the de- 
pendence of ethics upon the theory of the emotions,^ 
there is nothing told us of his ethics which would 
clash with the Stoic moral doctrine : for the state- 
ment of Diogenes,' that he did not hold virtue to 
be the only good, and sufficient for happiness, we 
have already seen to be untrustworthy ; ' and if he 
was of opinion that many things, even for the pre- 
servation of one's country, ought not to be done,* 
this, though a deviation, was, in any case, only such 
a deviation from the cynicism of the oldest Stoics 
as may be considered an amendment in harmony 
with the spirit of the system.* Nevertheless, we 
cannot regard the Platonising anthropology of our 
philosopher as a merely isolated admission of alien 
elements into the Stoic system ; for in this alliance 
with Plato and Aristotle there comes to light an 
internal, historical, and not unimportant transform- 
ation of Stoicism. This system had, in its theo- 
retical part, abolished the Platonic and Aristotelian 
duality of form and substance, spirit and matter : 

» Loo. oit. iv. 7, 421; v. 6, (ap. Clem. Strom, ii. 416, B) : 

469 ; 471 sq. rh (pv O^wpovvra r^v ruv tiXwv 

* vii. 103 ; 128. Ax^^eiov ical rd^iy koI avyKara- 
■ Vide supra, p. 47, 4. <rK€vd(tiv a^rhp Karh. rh Bwarhv, 

* Cic. Off. i. 45, 159. Karh, fiiii^v &y6iJi€pov vwh rod 

* Even the contradiction iiK&yov fi4povs ttjj ^'^'X^** is only 
given by Posidonius to an in- a formal extension of the older 
adequate explanation of the definitions. The difference be- 
requirement of life according to tween Posidonius and Chrys- 
nature (Galen, I. o. v. 6, p. 470) ippus (mentioned PhU. d. Or. 
does not touch the nucleus of HI. i. 232, 2), in regard to 
the Stoic theory, and his own diseases of the soul, is also 
definition of the highest good unimportant* 
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and in connection therewith had also denied the Chap. 
existence of a plurality of spiritual feculties in man. . 

At the same time, however, in the practical sphere, 
it had demanded the withdrawal of self-consciousness 
from externality, and founded an ethical dualism 
such as neither Plato nor Aristotle had recognised. 
The contradiction of these two determinations now 
makes itself felt ; the moral dualism, which marks 
the fundamental tendency of the Stoic philosophy, 
reacts on the theoretic view of the world, and obliges 
the Stoics in this also, at any rate in the sphere of 
anthropology, to introduce an opposition of principles ; 
for we may easily see that it is not the Platonic 
triple division of reason, courage, and desire, but 
rather the twofold distinction of rational and ir- 
rational in the human soul, with which Posidonius 
is concerned.* Our philosopher himself clearly in- 
cates this connection when, in his doctrine of the 
emotions and their connection with reason, he exalts 
as their principal use — ^that they teach us to recog- 
nise in ourselves the distinction of the divine and 
rational from the irrational and animal, and to 
follow the demon within us, and not the evil and 
un-divine.^ Here not only is the psychologic dualism 

* This dnalism is expressed t^s t€ iivofioXoylas Kcd rod koko- 
also in the notice in Plutaxch, ^alfiovos filovy rh /jl^ kut^ icav 
Pr, 1, Utr. a/a, an corp. s. cegr, c. tir^ffdai r^ 4v afiry ^al/Aovi crvy- 
6, which says that Posidonius y^vci re 6vri Koi r^v dfxolav <p6(riv 
divided aU human activities ^x***^* "^V "^^^ ^^^^ K6at».ov Hioi- 
and conditions into ^vxnciij crw- Kovvrif r^ hh x^^P^^^ '^^2 i<p^^ei 
fueriKiiy ffnfioTLKii irtpi y\fvxh^ and iror^ crvvfKkKlvovras <l>4pe(r$ai, ol 
^vxuc^ ir€pl ff&fJM, Bh rovro ira^iS6vrfs o^e iv ro{i' 

* Ap. Galen, v. 6, p. 469 : rh rois fitXriovci t^v air lew rav 
84 T»y ifoJBav tArioVy rovretrri iraBwVf oth' iv rots irtpl rrjs 
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which constitutes with Posidonius the proper nucleus 
of the Platonising triple division clearly enunciated ; 
but it is also said that this dualism chiefly appears 
necessary to the philosopher for the reason that it is 
the anthropological presupposition of the ethical 
opposition of sense and reason. The first sjmaptom 
of this bias we have already noticed in Panaetius — 
in the distinction of '^^vxH ^^^^ <l>v<ris ; in its further 
development in Epictetus and Antoninus we shall 
find, later on, one of the phenomena which prepared 
the transition fi:om the Stoa to Neo-Platonism. 
The psychology of Posidonius therefore appears as a 
link in a great historical nexus ; that it was not 
without importance for the later conception of the 
Stoic doctrine, we may see from the statement of 
Galen,' that he had met with none among the Stoics 
of his time who had known how to answer the 
objections of Posidonius against the old Stoic 
theory.^ 

In the period immediately following Posidonius the 
spread of the Stoic school is indeed attested by the great 



^hhaiiJLOvlas KoX ifioXoyUis opBo- 
^o^ovffiv, oh yitp ^Xirrovffiv tri 
irpHrSv iffriy iv ahr^ rh Kark 
ft/riBhv &y€(r$ai vwh rod iL\iyov re 
Kol KOKoBal/jiOpos fcal &B4ou rrjs 
^vxvs. Cf . ibid, p. 470 sq., and 
what is quoted t^vpra^ 68, 5, from 
Clemens. In opposition to the 
moral dignity of the spirit, 
Posidonius, ap. Sen. Ep. 92, 10, 
speaks of the body as inutilis 
ea/ro et Jluida receptandis tamr 
turn ciHs hoHlis, 

* Zoc. oit. iv. 7, end ; 402 sq, 
' In the preceding pages it 



has been shown what is pecu- 
liar to Posidonius as compared 
with the older Stoic doctrines ; 
the points on which he is 
evidence for them, and as such 
has repeatedly been quoted in 
earlier sections of this work, 
are enumerated by Bake. In his 
collection, completed by MtiUer, 
FragMf Hist. Gr, iii. 252 sqq.^ 
and Scheppig, De Posid, 45 sqq.^ 
are to be found the historical 
and geographical fragments and 
theories of this philosopher. 
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numbers of its members with whom we are acquainted ; * Chap. 
but only a portion of these seem to have occupied 

themselves independently with philosophy, and even 
of that portion there was certainly not one philosopher 
to compare with Panaetius and Posidonius in scientific 
importance and influence. It is, therefore, all the 

* Beside those already enu- in the Tnd. Here. col. 52, 1) j 
merated, p. 52 gq., the follow- and Leonid es, whom Strabo, 
ing may here be mentioned : — xiv. 2, 13, p. 666, describes as a 
(a) Greeks : Dionysius, who. Stoic from Rhodes was probably 
according to Cicero (Twc.ii. 11, a pupil of Posidonius. Also 
26), must still have been teach- the two teachers of the younger 
ing in Athens in the year 50 B.C., Cato, Athenodorus with the 
as Cicero in this treatise repre- surname Cordylio, from Tar- 
sents him as heard by his sus, whom Cato took with him 
young interlocutor in that city, from Pergamum to Rome and 
In that case he must be distin- kept with him till his death 
guished from Dionysius of (Strabo, xiv. 5, 14, p. 674. 
Cyrene, the disciple of Panae- Plut. Cato Min. 10, 16; Epit. 
tius (p. 53) ; but he is no IHog.'), previously overseer of 
doubt the same person spoken the library at Pergamum in 
of by Diog. vi, 43, ix. 15, and which he capriciously corrected 
opposed by Philodemus x. ctt?- the writings of Zeno (Diog. 
fi€(»i/, col. 7^^. (as results from vii. 34); and Antipater of 
col. 19, 4 sq. after Zeno). If Tyre (Plut. CatOy 4 ; Strabo, xvi. 
he was the head of the school, 2, 24, p. 757 ; Epit. Diog.\ 
he can scarcely have followed doubtless the same who, accord- 
immediately after Mnesarchus ing to Cicero, Off. ii. 24, 86, 
(vide supra, p. 63) ; perhaps, as died shortly before the compo- 
has already been shown, loe. sition of this treatise, in 
ci^., ApoUodorus is to be placed Athens, and had written, it 
between them. Further, we would seem, upon Duties; a 
have the three disciples of Posi- treatise of his irepl KSa-fiovy is 
donius : Asclepiodotus quoted in Diog. vii. 1 39 etpass. ; 
(Sen. Nat. Qu. ii. 26, 6 ; vi. 17, and respecting two other trea- 
3, etpatsim) ; Phanias (Diog. tises, it is uncertain to which 
vii. 41) and Jason, the son of Antipater they belong. Ac- 
his daughter, who succeeded cording to Ind. Here, col. 79 
him as head of the school in (supra, p. 64) he had one or 
Rhodes (Suidas, sub voce ; while perhaps two disciples of Panas- 
on the other hand, as is tius for his instructors. Apol- 
shown, Phil d. Or. III. i. 1 oni us of Tyre seems, accord- 
48, he cannot be, as Compa- ing to Strabo, I. o., to have been 
retti supposes, the anonymous somewhat younger ; treatises 
disciple of Diogenes alluded to under his name are quoted by 
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Chap, more probable that most of them followed the 

' direction which these two men had given ; that 

the school at that period held in the main to the 

doctrine of Zeno and Chrysippus, but repudiated 

alien elements less strictly than before ; and partly 

Strabo, and ap. Diog. vii. 1, 2, of Sandon, from Tarsus or the 

6, 24, perhaps also ap. Phot, neighbourhood, perhaps a dis- 

Cod, 161, p. 104, h, 15. Dio- ciple of Posidonius, the teacher 

dotus, who instructed Cicero, of the Emperor Augustus, con- 

and who afterwards lived with ceming whom of. Strabo, xiv. 

him, finally having become 6, 14, p. 674 ; Lucian, Macrdb, 

blind, died at his house about 21, 23 ; Dio Chrysost. Or, 33, 

60 B.C. and made Cicero his p. 24 R; ^lian. F. S. xii. 25; 

heir (Cio. Br^it. 90, 309 ; Acad. Plut. Poplio. c. 17, and Apoph- 

li. 36, 115 ; iV. D, i. 3, 6 ; ad thegm. Reg, Ccbs. Aug. 7, p. 

Div. xiii. 16, ix. 4 ; Tusc. v. 39, 207 ; Qu, CJonv, ii. 1, 13, 3, p. 

lU; ad AU. ii. 20); a disciple 634 ; Dio Cass. Hi. 36 ; Ivi. 43 ; 

of his, a freedman of the Zosim.-ETw^. i. 6; Suid.*A67jy<J5.; 

triumvir Crassus, Apollonius Miiller. Fragm. Hint. Gr. iii. 

by name, is mentioned by Cicero, 485 «^. Whether the writings 

ad Fam, xiii. 16. From him and sayings quoted from 

must be distinguished the Athenodorus belong to him 

Apollonius of Ptolemais in or to another person of the 

the iTid, Hero, col. 78, whom same name, in most instances 

the compiler of that catalogue cannot be discovered with cer- 

calls <piKos rifiup ; for this man, tainty, but it seems to me 

as is there stated, had heard probable that by the Atheno- 

Dardanus and Mnesarchus who dorus mentioned in Sen. 

were both (cf. p. 53) disciples I^anqu. An. 3, 1-8, 7, 2 ; Ejf, 

of Diogenes, and as such can 10, 5, without further descrip- 

hardly have lived to the year 90 tion, is to be understood our 

B.C. ; whereas the Apollonius Athenodorus, since at that 

of Cicero, as a boy in his time he was certainly the best 

house, long after this date, known man of the name in 

enjoyed the instruction of Home; that he was likewise 

Diodotus and accompanied the same who wrote about, i.e, 

Caesar (though not probably in against, the Aristotelian cate- 

extreme age) to the Alexandrian gories, and who was opposed 

war. Comparetti (L c. p. 470, on particular points by Conutus, 

647) wrongly identifies them, we find from Simpl. 5, a. 15, 5. 

Apollonides, the friend of 41, 7. (^Sohol. in Arist, 47, b, 

Cato, who was about him in 20 ; 61, a, 25 sq.) 32, €. 47, (. ; 

his last days (Plut. Cat. Min. Porph. ^1^7. 4, J, 21, b {Sehol. in 

66 sq, ; cf . PhU. d. Or. III. i. p. Ari«t, 48, 5, 12) ; cf . Brandis, 

48). Athenodorus, the son Abhandl. d, Bert Akad, 1833; 
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in its learned activity, partly in the practical appli- Chap, 



cation of its principles, came into amicable contact 
on many points with other schools. An example 
showing the extent to which this eclecticism attained 
in individuals will be presented to us in Arius 

PUl.'Higt. Kl, 275 ; Prantl. other Stoics of this name, one 
Getch. d. Log. i. 638, 19. Some of them from Antioch, men- 
fragments of an historical and tioned by Suidas, %imif Ijuivpy,^ 
geographical character have the other from Tithora, men- 
been collected bj MiiUer, I. c. tioned by Diogenes, ix. 82, we 
The ethics quoted in Diog. vii. do not know the dates, but 
68, 121, may also belong to the the latter must be older than 
son of Sandon; and he is no iElnesidemos.) Lastly, Strabo, 
doubt the Athenodorus Calvus, the famous geographer, con- 
who inspired Cicero's treatise sidered himself as belonging 
on Duties (Cic. ad Att, xvi to the Stoic school. His birth 
11, 14) ; while on the other must be placed, as Hasen- 
haaid the author of the irepi- mtiller says, De Strdb, Vita 
roTOi, which Diogenes fre- Diss,f Bonn, 1863, p. 13 sq, 
quently cites, is more probably (who also discusses the various 
the Peripatetic of the same theories), in or before 58 B.C., 
name spoken of infra, p. 124. as in 44 B.C. he saw P. Servilius 
To this same period belongs Isauricus, who died in his nine- 
Theo of Alexandria, who ac- tieth year (Strabo, xii 6, 2, 
cording to Suidas, su^ voce, p. 568), and saw him in Rome, 
lived under Augustus and was whither Strabo can scarcely 
the author of a work on Rheto- have gone before his fourteenth 
ric besides an epitome of year. His native city was 
Apollodorus' Physics. Perhaps Amasea in Pontus (Strabo, xii. 
he may be the person al- 3, 15,39, p. 547, 561); he lived, 
luded to in the Ind, Here* however, under Augustus and 
ool. 79, in the words t»v *AAc(ap- Tiberius at Rome. (At the end 
5p€^s, thought by Comparetti of his 6th book he names 
to be Dio of the Academy Tiberius as the present ruler 
{vide irrfra, p. 100). In that and Germanicus as his son ; 
case he was a disciple of this passage must accordingly 
Stratocles (vide supra, p. 54) have been written between 14 
and only the latter part of , his and 19 after Christ.) He 
life can have fallen under betrays himself to be a Stoic 
Augustus. If he survived not only by utterances such as 
kn\is{vide ir^a, 106, 1 : Suidas i. 1, p. 2 (the Stoic definition 
says : yeyoviits M Ahyo6ffrov of philosophy), i. 2, 2, p. 15, 
fierh "kp^iay) he must have but he also calls Zeno 6 TifAcrcpos 
lived to a great age like his i. 2, 34, p. 41, and xvi. 4, 27, 
master Stratodes. (Of two p. 784; vide supra, p. 62, 3, 
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Chap Didymus, who indeed counted himself a member of 
' the Stoic school, but who approximates so closely to 
Alexander the Academician, that it seems preferable 

to speak of him after that philosopher. 

Perhaps Athenodonus, the son of (JPa/rad. Procem. 2, as perfeetus 

Sandon, may have introduced Stourns; in Emit. 31, 118 as 

him to Stoicism ; whom he perfeeHssimtu Stoicus ; and in 

calls riiuv kraipos (xvi. 4, 21, Pro Mwr. 29, 61 attacked on 

p. 779), and concerning whom account of Stoical asperities, 

he shows himself to be aocu- called in Be Pinibus the leader 

rately informed (xiv. 6, 14, p. of his school, the writings of 

674). Meanwhile he had also which Cato (iii. 27) earnestly 

heard the Peripatetic Tyrannic studied, and after his death one 

(xii. 3, 16, p. 648) and Xen- of the ideals of the Stoics (PAiZ. 

archus (xiv. 4, 4, p. 670) and /?. ^. III. i. 254, 3). His teachers,' 

had had the still more famous Antipater and Athenodorus 

Boethus either as a fellow dis- and his friend ApoUonides 

ciple or more probably (for the have already come before us. 

word <ruv€<f>i\o(ro<f>ii<rafi€v in xvi. Concerning his Stoicism vide 

2, 24, p. 767, permits also this also Pliny, ^M^iVaf.vii. 30, 113, 

interpretation) as a teacher, xxxiv. 8, 92. M. Favonius, 

(Of a third instructor, Aristo- a passionate admirer of Cato *s, 

demus, he does not say in xiv. respecting whom cf . Pint. Erut. 

1, 48, p. 650, to what school he 34 ; Oato Min. 32, 46 ; Ctemr, 

belonged, or in what he in- 21 ; Pomp, 73 ; Sue ton. Oota/o. 

structed him.) The date of 13 ; Valer. Max. ii. 10, 8 ; Dio 

Protagoras, a Stoic, men- Cass, xxxviii.7, xxxix.l4. Also 

tioned by Diogenes, ix. 56, is Valerius So ranus, an older 

unknown. (J) Among the contemporary and acquaintance 

Bomans of this period, the of Cicero's (Cic. Ervt. 46, 169), 

following are known to us as seems from what is quoted by 

adherents of the Stoic doc- Augustine (^Civ. D. vii. 11, 13), 

trine : Q. Lucilius Balbus, probably from his treatise on 

whom Cicero praises as a dis- the Gods (Bernhardy, Rom. 

tinguished Stoic (iV. D. i. 6, 15) Lit, 229), to have belonged to 

and whom in the second book the school of Pansetius. Some 

of this treatise he considers as others who are also occasionally 

the representative of the school, reckoned among the Stoics, as 

M. Porcius CatoUticensis, Varro and Brutus, will be spoken 

already described by Cicero of later on. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE ACADEMIC PHILOSOPHERS IN THE FIRST CENTURY 

BEFORE CHRIST. 

This approximation and partial blending of the ^?^^' 

schools of philosophy, as has been already observed, ^ 

was accomplished in a still more decisive manner in C. The 
the Academy. We have seen how effectively the way ^4^,. " 
was cleared for eclecticism, partly through the scep- 
ticism of the Academy, and partly through the theory 
of probability connected with that scepticism ; and 
how in consequence certain traces of this mode of 
thought appear even among the first disciples of 
Carneades.* It was still more definitely developed 
after the commencement of the first century before 
Christ, by Philo and Antiochus. 

Philo,* a native of Larissa, in Thessaly,' was the pjf^n^ ^f 
disciple and successor of CUtomachus in Athens.^ In ^«^^«« 

> PUa, d, Qt. m. i. 626, 2; ler Griefsw. 1869), ool. 33, he 

mpra^ p. 5, 2. came when he was ahout 

* G. F. Hermann, Be PhUone twenty-four to Athena, and here 
ZarisuBo : GK5tt. 1851 ; Ibid. De for fourteen years attended the 
PkUone Lariss, disputatio aU school of Clitomachus, after he 
tera, 1855 ; Krische on Cicero's had previously been instructed 
Academieaf Oottinger Studien, in his native city (according 
ii. 126-200, 1^45. to Biicheler's emendation, for 

* Stob. ^l. ii. 38. eighteen years ; therefore, from 

* Oic. Aoad, ii. 6, 17 : CHto- his sixth or seventh year ; I 
maeho Philo vetter operam imd- should rather conjecture : ircpH 
tot annos dedU ; Plut. do. 3 ; hK\ri» (ricc8by]ln), or something 
Stob. I. o, Acoording to the Ind. similar) by Callicles, a disciple 
Ar0. J.<»M20i»i0orum(ed. Buche« ofCameades. According to the 
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Chap, the Mithridatic war he fled, with others on the Eomau 



IV. 



side, to Eome,^ and here gained for himself great 
esteem,^ both as a teacher and as a man. Through 
him Cicero was won over to the doctrine of the new 
Academy, as Philo had apprehended it.' Whether 
he ever returned to Athens we do not know ; but in 
any case he does not seem to have long survived the 
Koman journey.^ As a philosopher he at first, we 

Ind, Here, he had also enjoyed toric, vide Tuge. ii. 3, 9 ; 11, 26. 
the instruction of ApoUodoms * Pint. Oie. 3 : ^iXupos ^vfiKovct 
the Stoic, at least the imper- rod i$ *AKairi(jiias, hu fidKtara 
feet text seems to mean this ; 'Fallot ray KXeirofidxov crvirfi- 
but whether ApoUodoms is the Owv Koi 8teb rhp \6yov idavfituray 
Athenian mentioned («Mpra,p. koI 8iA rhv rp&irov ^lydinicrcaf, 
53) or the Seleucian mentioned Cic. Acad. i. 4, 13 : Philo, mag- 
(^Phil. d. Ghr. III. i. 47) seems nu% vir. Cf . the following note, 
the more doubtful, as Philo's and also Stob. Eel. ii. 40. 
own leadership of the school * Plut. I. e. ; Cic. Tusc, I. c, ; 
{mpra^ p. 53) can scarcely N, D. i. 7, 16 ; Brut. Ix., totum 
have begun lat^r than that of eime tradidi. 
ApoUodorus of Athens, and * The Mithridatic war broke 
as the predecessor of the latter, out in 88 B.C., and probably 
Mnesarchus, was the teacher Philo came immediately after 
of PhUo's pupil Antiochus (vide this to Bome. We hear of a 
infra 86, 1). That he followed treatise he had composed while 
Clitomachus as head of the Antiochus was with Lucullus 
school, we find from the Ind. in Alexandria (Cic. Acad. ii. 4, 
Here, and Eus. iV. Ev. xiv. 8, 9 11), which, according to Zumpt 
(according to Numenius) ; and (Ahh. d. Berl. Acad. 1842 ; 
from Cic. Brvt. 89, 306, that he Higt. PhU. Kl.^. 67), would fall 
was the most important phUoso- in the year 84, according to Her- 
pherof the Academy of his time mann l.e.!.^, in 87. When 
{prineeps Academue) ; Acad. ii. Cicero came to Athens in 79 B.C. 
6, 17 (PMlone autem vivo pa^o- he cannot have been there, as he 
eifiium Aoademue non d^nW). would otherwise have been 
In Athens Antiochus was his mentioned in Plut. do. 4 ; Cic. 
pupil (w<jfe infra 86, 1). Besides Brvi. 91, 316 ; Fin. v. 1, 1. Per- 
philosophy he taught rhetoric haps he remained in Bome, or, 
very zealously (Cic. De OriU. iii. as seems to me more probable, 
28,110). was no longer living. How the 
* Cic. Brut. 89, 306. Concern- statement as to the length of 
ing the instructions he gave his life is to be completed can- 
there in philosophy and rhe- not be ascertained. Bucbeler 
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are told, zealously defended the doctrine of Cameades chap. 
in its whole content; in the sequel, however, he ^' 
became unsettled in regard to this doctrine, and 
without expressly abandoning it, he sought greater 
fixity of conviction than the principles of his pre- 
decessors afforded.^ Though it was not in itself con- 
trary to the spirit of scepticism that he should 
regard philosophy from the practical point of view,^ SUprae- 

..■1. J J.. .. .. 'jr I* ticul biOitt 

yet this mode of treating it received from him an 
appUcation which went beyond scepticism : he was 
not satisfied, like Pyrrho, by the destruction of 
dogmatism to clear away hindrances, with the re- 
moval of which (according to that philosopher) 
happiness came of itself; but in order to attain this 
end he found complete directions for right conduct 
to be necessary. The philosopher, he says, may be 
compared with a physician ; as health is for the latter, 
so is happiness for the former, the final end of his 
whole activity ; ^ and from this definition of its aim, 



prefers i^iiKovra rpia, for he says ^ir€0i^/i€i, €? oltrS* Sri, r&y iKey^- 

there is no room in the lacuna 6mvv Tvxfiy, tva /a^ iB6Kti fierit 

for ifiBofiiiKOvra (J[nd, Here, vSora fiaXKiav oJtnhs kKiov ^eiyeiv, 

Acad. 33, 18). That Philo had at first professed 

* Nnmen. ap. Eus, Pr. Ev. the Academic scepticism more 

ziy. 9, 1 : At the beginning of unconditionally than he after- 

his career as a teacher, Philo wards did, follows from Cic. 

was full of zeal in defending Acad, ii. 4, 11 tq, ; vide i/nfra^ 

the doctrine of the Academy : p. 80, 2. 

Koi tA li€lioyfi4va ry KAeiTo- * Pyrrho had already done this 

fUxtp ijJ^e icol ToT$ ^Twucois (cf. Phil, d, €h. III. i. 484, 3). 
iKopifftrcTo vi&po'Ki x<>^^' Sub- ' Stob. Eel. ii. 40 sq, : ioiK4vat 

sequently, however, ovBh fi^v B4 ^ffi rdy <pi\6iro4>ov larp^ . . . 

Karii r^ airit icun^ ivStt, ^ B^ r&y Ktd yi^ rp iarpucp <nrovBii iraa'a 

vaBfifidrwy ainhv iaf4irrp€<l>€v irepl r6 riKos, tovto B* ^v iyUia, 

irdpy€ui re jcol dfioKoyltL iroA- Kai rp <pi\o<ro<ftitf w€pl riiv cvSoi- 

AV Mir* ix^^ ^^ ""^^ BiaUrOfiffiv noviaa^. 
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.Chap, he derives the six divisions of philosophy which he 
_ assumed,^ and according to which he himself treated 
of ethics in its whole extent.' Where the interest 
for a systematic form of doctrine, though primarily 
only in the sphere of practical philosophy, was so 
strong, there also the belief in the probability of scien- 
tific knowledge must necessarily have been strength- 



' Aocording to Stobaeus, Z. c, to maintain that the Stoic 

they are the following. The ethics agreed so entirely in all 

firtt thing that is necessary, he things essential with those of 

says, is that the sick man the Academy and Peripatetics, 

should be prevailed upon to that Zeno had no occasion to 

submit himself to medical separate himself from the Aca- 

treatment, and that other demy. The fowrth part treats 

counsels should be opposed — irtpX filav, and fixes the Beup^- 

this is the \^os fcporpeirrucbs fiara 8i' &y ^ ^v\ai^ yttrfitrerai 

(TTopopfi&v iwl r^y Ap€T^y), which rod T4\oys, primarily for the 

has partly to prove the worth conduct of individuals. The 

of virtue (or, perhaps more ac- same problem is undertaken by 

curately, of philosophy) and the fifth part, the iroKiriKhs, in 

partly to confute the objections regard to the commonwealth, 

against philosophy. (The xpo- In order to provide not only 

Tptm-iKbs of Philo is thought for the wise, but also for the 

by Erische, Z. o. p. 191, and Her- fiitrtos Bicuctlfitvoi &y0pwirot, who 

mann, i. 6, ii. 7, to be the pro- are unable to follow logical in- 

totype of Cicero's HbrtenHtu; vestigation, the nai:h part is 

cf., however, Phil. d. Ghr, II. ii. required, the dirotfcTiK^s X<J7os, 

63). This being attained, there which coins the results of ethics 

must, secondly y be a remedy into rules for individual cases, 
applied — on the one hand, ' This is evident from the 

false and injurious opinions concluding words of Stobseus, 

must be discarded, and, on the p. 46 (in regard to Arius Didy- 

other, right opinions must be mus) : o^tas fi^y ody ^Ixwyos 

imparted — 6 ircpl iiyaBwy kcU ^x^' ^laip^cis. iy^ 8* et fiky 

KOK&y riwos. The third is the i.pyoT4pas BicKeifitiyj iipKeaBeU &y 

\dyos irepl reXQy. In this part aifrg avyupoy IfBri rit trtpX r&r 

of Philo's ethics Hermann con- if>c<ric<{i'T«ir, rp rrjs l|a^€pc(ar 

jectures (ii. 7) the source of 4iriKov^i(6fi€yos ir€ptypwp^, &c. 

the 4th book of Cicero's treatise Any one who agrees with Her- 

De Finibus. This, however, mann's conjecture respecting 

not only cannot be proved, but Fin. iv. has the less right to 

it is also improbable, as Philo, dispute this, as Hermann does 

and not Antiochus, was the first (iL 5). 
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ened and the inclination to scepticism weakened ; * Chap. 
and so we actually find that Philo withdrew from ' 



the standpoint which had simply disputed the pos- Modifica- 
sibiKty of knowledge. The Stoic theory of know- ^^^{J^ 
ledge he could not, of course, adopt ; against the of the 
doctrine of intellectual cognition, he argued with ^ ^* 
Cameades that there is no notion so constituted 
that a false notion may not co-exist with it : ^ and 
the truth of sensible perception from which the 
Stoics ultimately derived all notions he denied for 
all the reasons which his predecessors in the Academy 
had given ; ' and little as he could agree with the 

^ This connection is, indeed, impressvm effictvmque ex eo, 
denied by Hermann, I. c. ; bnt unde esset, qttale esse non posset 
as we know (from Stob. Z.o.) ex eo, tmde non esset . . . hoc 
that Philo placed the ultimate cv/m, infirmat tollUque Philo, 
end of philosophy in happiness, Judicittm tollit incogniti et 
that he believed this to be cogniti. But this does not 
conditioned by right moral mean, as Hermann (ii. 11) as- 
views {6yi&s f^x"*^^^ S6^ai, 0e»- serts, that Philo maintained 
p^nara M 0lov), and by a whole that if there were a visiim like 
system of such views, and de- that required by Zeno, no eoni' 
voted one of the six sections of prehsnsio would be possible ; 
his ethics expressly to the re- but rather, if the comprehen- 
moval of false and the impart- sible must be a visum impres' 
ing of true opinions, the in- sum, and so forth, there would 
f erence is inevitable that he be nothing comprehensible ; the 
held true opinions to be neces- same statement that is made by 
sary, and consequently did not Sext. Pyrrh, i. 236 {infra, p. 
maintain — at any rate, for the 81, 2). Cf. as to the corre- 
practical sphere — the stand- spending propositions of Car- 
point of pure doubt, nor was neades, Phil. d. GhrJU. i. 601 sq, 
satisfied with mere probability ; • If we have no direct in- 
and what we know of him formation on this point, it 
shows that this was not the follows with great probability 
case. from what we can gather of 

' Cic. Acad. ii. 6, 18 : Cvm the contents of the lost 1st 

mm ita nega/ret, quiequami esse book of Cicero's Academioa 

quod comprehendi posset, . . . Priora and the 2nd book of 

si illud esset siout Zeno definiret the Academioa Posteriora ; from 

tale visum . . . visum igitur Acad. ii. 26, 79, and from the 



1 
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Chap, adversaries of the Academic doctrine as hithertx) 

IV 

' understood, he as little desired to renounce the 
doctrine itself. When his disciple Antiochus ad- 
vanced the proposition that the school of the 
Academy had been untrue to its original tendency 
since the time of Arcesilaus, and that there must 
therefore be a return from the new Academy to the 
old, Philo raised the liveliest opposition to this de- 
mand, and to the whole statement : the new Academy, 
he declared, was not distinct from the old, and there 
could, therefore, be no question pf a return to the 
latter, but solely and entirely of maintaining the 
one genuine Academic doctrine.* But when we 
look more closely, this union of the new Academy 
with Plato, as that of Philo with the new Academy, 
is only to be attained by a subtlety which even his 
contemporaries did not fail to rebuke.^ Scepticism, 

fragments preserved by Nonius the new Academy, that of Cli- 

(cf . the arguments of Elrische, tomachus and Cameades, which 

I. o.y p. 154 8q.i 182 sq, ; Her- he undertakes to defend against 

mai^n, ii. 10). Antiochus. Cf. Augustin, c. 

* Cic. Aead. i. 4, 13: An- Acad. iii. 18, 41: Suio (An- 

tioehi moffigter Philo . . . negat tiochus) a/rreptU itemm, illu 

in libris, qtiod coram etiam ex armia et Philon, restitit donee 

ipso audiebamus, dtias Acade- moreretur, et omtiest ^tos reU- 

miag euCi erroremque eoru/ntf qui quias TuUi^is noxter oppresHt. 

ito ^m^oTMn^ (as Antiochus, vwfo From Philo are probably de- 

imfra^y coa/rguit. The same is rived the argfuments of Cicero 

maintained by Cicero as an (ap. Augfust. iii. 7, 15) on the 

adherent of Philo's doctrine superiority of the Academy to 

(he has just before directly ac- all other schools, 

knowledged himself a follower * when Philo's treatise came 

of the new Academy), c. 12, 46. into the hands of Antiochus 

In relation to this subject (as Cicero relates, Acad, ii. 4, 

Cicero says {Acad. ii. 6, 17) : 11) he was quite startled, and 

Philone autem vivo patrocinium asked Heraclitus of Tyre, for 

Academia turn defuit. The manyyears the disciple of Philo 

Academy which he defends is and CUtomachus : Videremtwrne 
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Philo believed, was, as against the Stoic arguments. Chap. 
perfectly well established ; for the rational concep- ' 



tion, which they had made the criterion, was as such -^*' ^^*^- 
not available : but in themselves things are not un- udge. 
knowable ; ^ and in connection with this, he main- 
tained that the scepticism of the Academy was, 
from the beginning, only meant in this sense ; it 
was not its design to deny all and every knowledge 
of things ; ^ this was denied only in opposition to 
the Stoics, and with reference to the Stoic crite- 
rion,' while genuine Platonism was maintained as 
the esoteric doctrine of the school.* As the 
danger from the Stoics no longer appeared to be 
pressing, he considered it an opportune time to go 
back to the original doctrines professed by the 

ilia PhilonU, aut ea imm vel e pure Carneadean scepticism, 

Phihne vel ex ullo Acadeniico the representative of which in 

audivi^set aliqvando ^ to which the first edition of the Aoor 

he replied in the negative. In demica was Catulus), negat 

the same work Philo 's statement Aaademicos (fmniiw dicere (cf. 

concerning the doctrine of the ibid, 6, 18). 

new Academy is described as ■ Thus the rise and design 

an untruth, and this censure is of the scepticism of the Aca- . 

repeated, 6, 18. demy is represented by Augus- 

» Sext. Ptjrrh. i. 235; ol Sh tine (CAcad. ii. 6, 14), who no 

rfpl ^i\wd <f>curiv, ttrov fi^ M doubt derived this conception 

T«p :irc»XK^ KpiTTiptep, roxn4(rri ry from Philo as explained by 

KaraXriTrTiKf <pavTa<rl(f, ixard- Cicero. Cf. s^ipra, note 1. 

XifTTa tlvai rh irpdyfiara^ Hffov 8^ * This statement meets us 

irlrf ^iffetrcovirpayfidrtovavrciv often (vide PhiL d. Or. III. i. 

KaraKirmd, But the expression 493, 4) ; that it is ultimately 

KaroKrfKrbs must here be taken derived from Philo is probable, 

in a somewhat wider sense ; partly from its inter-connection 

cf. inf. p. 82, 3. with all other presuppositions 

* Cic. Acad. ii. 4, 12. The of his, and partly because it is 

arguments of Antiochus against not only found in Augustine, 

Philo he will pass over, minus C. Aoad. iii. 17, 38 ; 18,40 ; but 

enim aoer adver8a/riu4( est is, qui in c. 20, 43, Augustine expressly 

istay qiu6 sunt Jieri defensa (the appeals to Cicero fur it. 

G 
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Chap. Platonic school ; * but he could not see in this re- 
• storation of the old Academy any abandonment of 
the tendency of the new, since he held that the new 
Academy had not departed at all from the original 
Platonism.^ But if we ask in what consisted this 
genuine Platonism, the answer is not very satis- 
factory. On the one hand, Philo, in agreement with 
his predecessors of the new Academy, denied the 
possibility of a complete knowledge, of compre- 
hending ; not merely in regard to the Stoic theory 
of knowledge, but quite universally ; for like those 
predecessors, he lacked a sure criterion for the dis- 
crimination of true and felse.^ Notwithstanding, 



* August, iii. 18, 41 (doubt- tiochus to Philo a remigra/re vn, 
less after Cicero) : Antioohui navam domum e vet&re. 
PHlonu avditor, hominis qucm- • This is evident from Cic. 
tuTti a/rhitror oireunupaoUssimi, Aead. ii. 22, 69. After Cicero, 
qui jam reluti ajperire ce- as an adherent of Philo, has 
dentibug hogtibus p&rtas ccepe- defended the proposition, nihil 
rat et ad PlatoniM aitctoritatem esse quod peroipi possU, with 
Academiam legesque revooare the old sceptical argument, the 
(as he saw the enemy in re- impossibility of fining a crite- 
treat, he had begun to open rion for the discrimination of 
the gates of the city they true and false, he here con- 
were besieging, and to re- tinues : Sed priMS pauca cum 
establish the previous order Amtiooho^ qui Juec ipsa, qua a 
which had been interrupted by me defenduntwr, et didicit apud 
the war). Philonem tarn diu, ut cofistaret 

* So far Plutarch (Iaio, 42 ; diutius didicisse neminem, et 
Brut. 2) may call Philo the scripsit de his rebus aeutissime ; 
head of the new Academy, and et idem hceo non a^orius aecusavit 
Antiochus that of the old ; and in sen^ctute quam antea defensi- 
similarly Cicero {Acad. i. 4, 13; taverat , . . quis enim iste dies 
ii. 22, 70) may describe Antio- inluxeHty qtuero, qui illi osten- 
chus as the man who through derit earn,, quam midtos annos 
the renovation of the old Aca- esse neffitavisset, veri et falsi 
demy fell away from Philo natam? Vide the following 
while he himself conversely sees note. 

in his retrogression from An- 
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however, he would not renounce all certainty of Chap. 
conviction, nor would he allow that with the com- ' 



prehensibility of things, all knowledge must stand 
and fall. Between * uncertain' and * incomprehen- Bis doc 
sible,' he thought, there is a great difference ; he who f^^^/;^^^, 
holds things to be incomprehensible is far from tiess: 
necessarily asserting that no certainty is to be 
attained ; there is a clear manifestness, which is yet 
something other than comprehension — a truth 
stamped upon the soul, to which we hold even if we 
are not in a position to understand it.^ How we 
receive information of this truth, Philo does not 
seem to have shown more particularly, nor did he 
explain what share in the formation of manifest con- 
victions belonged on the one hand to the senses, and, 
on the other, to the reason ; ^ but when he speaks of 
a truth which is stamped upon the soul,^ we can 
hardly think of anything else than that immediate 
knowledge, which, as we shall see, played so great a 

* The representative of An- oonantur oxtendere esse aliqidd 

tiochus in Cic. Acad. ii. 10, 32, perspicuij verum illud qmdem 

seems to refer to Philo when he impressiim in animoatque mente, 

says, having previously spoken neque tamien id percipi ac com' 

ofthe absolute scepticism of the prendi posse. Cameades and 

new Academy : Alii autem ele- CUtomachus, who allow only a 

ffantitu, qui eti^im qneruntur, high degree of probability to 

qtiod eos insimulemus omnia in- our knowledge at the best, can- 

eerta dicere, qtumtumque i/nter- not have expressed themselves 

tit inter i/ncertwrn et id, qnod in such a manner. 

pereipi non possit, docere co- * We should have expected 

nantur atque distinguere. But even in this case that his defi- 

in any case what is added in c. nitions of it would have been 

11, 34, must relate to him : alluded to in the discourses 

Simili in errore versantur, cum directed against him by Cicero. 

conditio veritatis coacti per- * A definition to which Her- 

spi-cua (^maivotpyks, iydpycia) a mann (ii. 13) rightly draws 

perceptis volunt distingv>ere et attention. 

o 2 
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Chap, part with his disciple Cicero. When, however, we 
' find that he did not venture to ascribe to this know- 
ledge the full certainty of intellectual cognition, and 
consequently assumed manifestness to be a kind of 
conviction, the certainty of which transcends mere 
probability, but does not reach the unconditional cer- 
tainty of the conception — this is very characteristic 
of the middle position of our philosopher between 
Cameades and Antiochus,^ and it was so far not 
without reason that Philo was distinguished from 
his predecessors, no less than from his successors,^ as 
the founder of the fourth Academy ; while, on the 
other Tiand, this appellation tells in favour of the 
opinion that between the doctrine of Philo and that of 
Cameades an important divergence had really taken 
place. That directly certain element, Philo, like Cicero 
after him, might seek before all things in the utter- 
ances of moral consciousness, and so his theory of know- 
ledge might serve him as a foundation for practical 
philosophy, the necessity for which seems to have been 
his determining influence in originating the theory.* 

* This opinion I believe to 79, 2; 82, 3) that there is no 

be justifiable, notwithstanding nota veH et falsi, nihil esse 

Hermann's contradiction (I. o. quod percipi possit. On the 

ii. 1 3), for I cannot admit that contrary, when he missed even 

Philo's perspiouitas coincides in the Stoic <t>avTa(ria Kara- 

with ' the unconditioned cer- XT;im/c^ the sign of true know- 

tainty, which, according to ledge, and consequently the 

Plato, is present in the intuition ?wta veri et falsi, he must have 

of ideas, and excels in truth discovered it all the more in 

the intellectual knowledge of that knowledge to which he 

the Stoics. Had this been ascribes such unconditional 

Philo's meaning he could not certainty. 

possibly have maintained uni- ^ cf . Phil. d. Gr, III. i. 526, 2. 

versally as he does (vide supra, • Supra, p. 77 sq. 
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But in itself Philo's scientific position could not Chap. 
long be maintained. He who assumes a certainty, 



as Philo did in his doctrine of the self-evident or 
manifest, could not, without inconsistency, deny that 
every sure token of distinction between the true and 
the false is wanting to us ; he could no longer pro- 
fess the principles of the new Academy ; conversely, 
he who did profess them could not logically go bcr 
yond Cameades' doctrine of probability. If a man 
found it impossible to satisfy himself any longer 
with that doctrine, there remained nothing for him 
but to break with the whole standpoint of the seep- 
ticism of the new Academy, and to claim afresh for 
human thought the capability for the knowledge of 
truth. This further step was taken by the most 
important of Philo's disciples,^ Antiochus ^ of 
Ascalon.' 

This philosopher had for a long time enjoyed Antwchu$ 
Philo's instructions, and had himself embarked upon ^^^ '^*" 
works advocating the scepticism of the Academy, 
when he began to grow uncertain about it.* This 
may have been in great measure the result of his 
having attended the lectures not only of Philo, but 

* Of whom those known to Par. 1856; but, as the treatise of 
us are mentioned {nfra, p. 99 sq. Chappe was unknown in Ger- 

* Concerning him, vide many, this flagrant plagiarism 
Krische,^ort.6Yiw^.ii. 160-170; was only discovered after the 
and C. Chappius, De Atitiochi death of its author. 

Aio. vita et doctrina, Paris, • Strabo, xvi. 2, 29, p. 759 ; 

1854; who, however, does not Plut, Zwo. 42 ; CicA\ Brut, 2; 

go beyond what is well known. -^Iian,F.-H'.xii.26. 'AincaXwWrijs 

A literal copy of this disserta- is his most usual appellation, 
tion appeared in D'Allemand's * Supra , p. 80, 1 ; 82, 1, 3 ; 

De AnMaoho Aio. Marb. and Cic. Acad, ii. 2, 4 ; 19, 63. 
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Chap, of the Stoic Mnesarchus,^ who, as the disciple of 



IV. 



PansBtios, had indeed opposed the scepticism of 
the new Academy, but at the same time prepared 
the way for that blending of Stoicism with the 
Platonic doctrine which in the sequel was completed 
by Antiochus. During the first Mithridatic war, 
we find him with Lucullus in Alexandria;* and 
only then did things come to an open rupture be- 
tween him and Philo.^ He afterwards stood at the 

* Numen. ap. Bus. iV. Ev. ing the Stoic whose name the 
ziv. 9, 2 ; Augustine, C, Acad, treatise of Antiochus bore, p. 
iii. 18, 41, doubtless taken from 63, n.). Either in this work or 
Cicero ; cf . Cic. Acad. ii. 22, in the KaiMovuik, from the second 
69 : Quid ? evm Mnesarohi book of which a x)assage is 
jpcenitebat? qmd? Dardani? quoted in Sext. Math, \ii, 201 
qui erant Athenis turn pHtir (vide sup. p. 30, 1), but pro- 
cipes Staicorum. He only sepa- bably in the former, we have 
rated himself from Philo at a the source of the whole polemic 
later date. Concerning Mne- against the scepticism of the 
sarchus and Dardanus, vide Academy, which Cicero (Aead. 
suj?ra, p. 52, 3. ii. 5 sqq.) represent-s Lucullus 

' Cic. Acad. ii. 4, 11 (cf. as repeating from spoken dis- 

tupra^ 76, 4); ibid. 2, 4; 19, courses of Antiochus {vide 6, 

61. Whether he went straight 12 ; 19, 61). Cf . Krische, /. c. 

from Athens to Alexandria, 168 sqq. Of the second version 

however, or had accompanied of the Aoademica Cicero ex« 

Philo to Rome, and here allied pressly says (Ad AU. xiii. 19), 

himself with Lucullus, is not quiB erant oontra iiraraXi^^iay 

stated. prceelare eolleata ah Antiocho, 

• According to Cicero, I. c, it Varroni dedi ; but Varro had 
was in Alexandria that An- now taken the place of LucuUus. 
tiochus first saw the work of Cicero also made use of Antio- 
Philo, which he was so unable chus by name in the books De 
to reconcile with those doc- Fimhut^ the fifth of which is 
trines of Philo already known taken from him. Also, in le- 
to him that he would scarcely gard to the Topica^ Wallies (^De 
believe the treatise to be Fowt. Topic. Oio.y Halle, 1878) 
genuine (vide sup, p. 80, 2) ; and shows it to be probable that 
this induced him to write a work Cicero follows Antiochus in 
against it, called 8o9U8 (vide chapters 2-20. But as in th« 
N. B. i. 7, 16), to which Philo rapid compilation of this short 
seems again to have responded treatise he had no books at hand 
(vide tup. p. 80, 1, and concern- and consequently wrote from 
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head of the Platonic school in Athens when Cicero, Chap. 

IV 

in 79-78 B.C., was his pupil ^ for half a year. About '. 



ten years later he died.^ 

Through Antiochus the Academy was so decidedly Eu 
diverted from the sceptical tendency to which it had "^^^ 
abandoned itself since Arcesilaus, that it never, as a scepticitm. 
whole, returned to it ; and Antiochus is, therefore, 
called the founder of the fifth Academy.^ When 
he had once freed himself from the scepticism of 
Cameades, he made a polemic against it the special 
task of his own life.* The sceptic, as Antiochus 
believes, abolishes, with the certainty, even the 
probability which he himself maintained; for if 

memory (Top, i. 6) we may mortuus (cf. Plut. Ltio, 28, ac- 

also perhaps discover in it cording to which Antiochus 

the substance of a lecture had mentioned the battle at 

which he heard while with Tigranocerta, perhaps as an 

Antiochus, and with the help eye-witness). Since this battle 

of written notes brought away; took place on October 6, 685 

nothing is known besides tins A.n.C. (69 B.C.) Antiochus 

of any treatise of Antiochus on must have lived at least till 

Topica, the following year. On the 

* Plut. Oie. 4 ; Cic. Fin. v. 1, other hand, we see from the 

1 ; Brut, 91, 815 ; cf . Acad. i. Ind. Hero. 34, 5, that he 

4, 13 ; li. 35, 113 ; Legg. i. 21, died in Mesopotamia in con- 

54. Atticus also had made his sequence of the hardships of 

acquaintance in Athens {Legg. the expedition. Brutus some 

I. c). To this later time must years later heard no longer 

be referred what is said in the Antiochus but his brother Aiis- 

Ind. Acad. Hero. 34, of mis- tus in Athens (Cic. Brut. 97, 

sions (irptff0€io0v) to Bome and 332, with which Tusc. v. 8, 21, 

to the generals in the pro- does not disagree). More pre- 

yinces. cise dates for the life of An- 

' We see this from Cic. Acad, tiochus it is not possible to fix. 
ii. 2, 4, and more distinctly « PMl. d. Gr. III. i. 626, 2. 
from c. 19, 61 : Hcbc Antiochus * Cf. Cic. Acad. ii. 6, 12 ; 

fere et Alexandres turn at mul- Augustine, C. Acad. 6, 15 : 

tU annis post muUo etiam ad' JVihil tarnen magU defendehaty 

teverantitut, in Syria oy/ni esset quam verum percipere potse 

mecum, paulo ante quam at iopientem. 
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ly the true does not allow itself to be known as such, it 

cannot be said that anything appears to be true ; ^ 

consequently he not only contradicts the natural 
necessity for knowledge,^ but also makes all action, 
impossible ; for Antiochus, like Chrysippus, rejected 
the notion that we might follow probability in action, 
even without knowledge and assent ; partly because, 
as we have seen, without truth there can be no 
probability, and partly because it is impossible to act 
without assent and conviction, or, on the other hand, 
to refuse assent to the self-evident, the possibility 
of which a portion of the adversaries conceded.^ 
This practical interest is just what is, in his eyes, of 
the highest importance : the consideration of virtue 
is, as Cicero expresses it, the strongest proof of the 
possibility of knowledge, for how could the virtuous 
man make a sacrifice to his fulfilment of duty, if he 
had no fixed and unassailable conviction ? how would 
practical wisdom be possible if the aim and problem 
of life were unknowable ? * But he also believed he 
had the better of his adversaries even in the sphere 
of theory. The whole question here turns on the 
statement, against which Cameades had chiefly 
directed his attacks — that true conceptions have 
tokens in themselves, by which they may be dis- 
tinguished with certainty firom false.^ Against this 

1 etc. Acad. ii. 11, 33, 36 ; In the first of these passages 
17, 64 ; 18, 59 ; 34, 109. LucuUus says, in reference to 

2 Loc, dt. 10, 30 sq. Philo's objections against ra- 
» Loo. cit. 8, 24 ; 10, 32 ; 12, tional conceptions {supra, 79, 

37 nqq. 2) : OmnU oraHo contra Acade- 

* Loc dt. 8, 23 ; cf . 9, 27. miam m»cipitwr a nobis, ut 

* PMl. d. Or. III. i. 601 sqq. retlneamiis earn definitumem, 
and Cic. Acad, ii. 6, 18 ; 13, 40. quam Pkilo voluit evertere. 
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the sceptics had chiefly urged the various cases Chap. 
of deceptions of the senses, and similar errors. The ' 

existence of these errors Antiochus does not deny, 
but he believed we ought net on that account to 
discard the dicta of, the senses ; it merely follows 
that the senses are to be kept healthy — that all 
hindrances to correct observation are to be ban- 
ished, and all rules of foresight and prudence are 
to be observed, if the testimony of the senses is 
to be valid.^ In themselves the senses are for us 
a source of true conceptions ; for though sensation 
is primarily only a change taking place in ourselves, 
it also reveals to us that by means of which this 
change is effected.^ We must likewise, as AntiochuS 
readily admits, allow truth to general concepts, if we 
would not make all thought, and all crafts, and arts 
impossible.^ But if, as against this, the imagina- 
tions of dreamers or lunatics are brought forward by 
his opponents, Antiochus replies that these are all 
wanting in that self-evidentness which is proper to 
true intentions and conceptions ; ^ and if they seek 
to embarrass us with their sorites,^ he answers 
that from the similarity of many things it does not 
follow that there is no distinction between them ; 
and if in particular cases we are obliged to 
suspend our judgment,^ we need not, therefore, 

* Loo. cit. 7, 19 sqq. • That Antiochns after the 

* Sext. Math. vii. 162 gq. precedent of Chrysippus {Phil. 
« Cic. I. e. 7. 21 gq. d. Or. III. i. 115, 2) adopted this 

* Loc. cit. 16, 47 sqq. ; 16, 51 expedient even in regard to 
sq. According to 16, 49, An- purely dialectical objections, 
tiochns mast have discnssed such as the so-called t\ftvJi6fi€yos 
this objection at great length, we see from Cic. Acad. ii. 29^ 

» Cf . Phil d. Gr. in. i. 503. 95 sqq. 
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Chap, permanently renounce all claim to it.* The scep- 
tics themselves, however, are so little able to cany 
out their principles that they involve themselves 
in the most striking contradictions. Is it not 
a contradiction to maintain that nothing can be 
maintained, and to be convinced of the impossibihty 
of a firm conviction ? ^ Can a person, who allows no 
distinction between truth and error, use definitions or 
classifications, or even a logical demonstration, of 
which he is absolutely igncoant whether truth belongs 
to it ? ^ Lastly, how can it be simultaneously main- 
tained that there are false notions, and that between 
true and false notions there is no diflference, since 
the first of these propositions presupposes this very 
difference?* We must allow that some of these 
arguments, especially those last quoted, are not 
deficient in subtlety, but others must certainly be 
called very superficial, and rather postulates than 
proofs. 

In any case, however, Antiochus believed him- 
self justified by such reasoning in repudiating the 
demand that we should refrain from all acquies- 
cence ; * and in striving after a dogmatic knowledge 

* Loo. oit, 16, 49 sq. ; 17, 64 tiochns. • Arcesilaus drew this 
sqq. inference: Si uUi rei sapiens 

* Loo. oU. 9, 29 ; 34, 109. adsevvtieftwr tmqtuim, a^quando 

* Loc, oit. 14, 43. eUam opinaHtur ; nunquam 

* Loo. oit. 14, 44; 34, 111, atUem opinabitur^ ntUUiffitur 
where there is also the obser- rei adsewtietur. Carneades ad- 
yation that this was the objec- mitted that the wise ma|i some- 
tion which caused Philo the times agreed, and therefore 
most embarrassment. had an opinion. The Stoics and 

' Cic. I. 0. 21, 67 sq. He thus Antiochus deny this latter ; but 
formulates the relation of Ar- they also deny that from agp^ee- 
pesilaos, Carneades, and An- ment opinion necessarily fol- 
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instead of sceptical nescience. But he was not Chap. 

IV 

creative enough to produce an independent system ; . ' 



he therefore turned to the systems akeady existing, 
not to follow any one of them exclusively, but to 
adopt that which was true from all ; and as it was 
the mutual contradiction of the philosophical 
theories which appeared to give to scepticism its • 

greatest justification, Antiochus believed that he Maintains 
could not better establish his own conviction than J^/^^'J.^. 
by asserting that this contradiction in some cases mentofali 
did not exist, and in others concerned only un- systems. 
essential points ; that all the most important schools 
of philosophy were in the main agreed, and only 
diflfered from each other in words. He counted 
himself, indeed, as belonging to the Academy ; he 
desired to re-establish the Platonism which his pre- 
decessors since Arcesilaus had abandoned, and to 
return from the new Academy to the old.^ But 
this, in his opinion, did not exclude a simultaneous 
alliance with Zeno and Aristotle. The Academic 
and Peripatetic doctrines are, he says, one and the 
same form of philosophy bearing diflferent names ; 
their diversity lies not in the fact but only in the 
expression.^ The same is the case with the Stoics : 
they also adopted the Academic-Peripatetic philo- 

lows ; for a man can distinguish > Sup. 82, 3 ; Cic. Acad, i. 

false and true, knowable and 12, 43 ; Fin. v. 3, 7 ; Brut, 91, 

unknowable. The ultimate 315 ; Augustine, C, Acad, ii. 6, 

question, therefore, is always 15 ; iii. 18, 41. 
this : whether there is anything * Cic. Acad, i. 4, 17 ; 6, 22 ; 

which lets itself be known ii. 6, 15 ; 44, 136 ; Fin. v. 3, 7 ; 

with certainty, a ^vranrla 5, 14 ; 8, 21 ; ot iv. 2, 5. 
Kara^iprrtK^ (of. 9up. 87, 4; 88, 5). 
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IV. 



His eclec- 
ticism. 



sophy, and only changed the words : ^ or, if it be 
admitted that Zeno introduced much that was new 
in substance also,^ this was of such a subordinate 
kind, that the Stoic philosophy may, nevertheless, 
be considered as an amended form of the philosophy 
of the Academy, and not as a new system.^ Antio- 
chus himself adopted so many Stoic doctrines that 
Cicero says concerning him : * he desired, indeed, 
to be called a member of the Academy, but was, 
with the exception of a few points, a pure Stoic' * 
Yet these points, as a review of his doctrine will 
show, are of such importance that we can in truth 
call him as little a Stoic as an Academician or Peri- 
patetic ; and in spite of the affinity of his mode of 
thought with Stoicism, he must be considered an 
eclectic. 

Antiochus divided philosophy in the usual man- 
ner, into three parts ; * that he did not ascribe the 
same value to each of these is clear from the posi- 



* Cic. Acad. ii. 5, 15 ; 6, 16 ; 
Fhi, V. 8, 22 ; 26, 74 ; 29, 88 ; 
iV. D, i. 7, 16 ; Legg. i. 20, 64 ; 
Sext. Pyrrh. i. 235. 

^ Acad. L 9, 35 sq. 

■ Ibid, ] 2, 43 : Vervm esse 
awtem arhitror, ut Antiocho 
floftro familiari placehat^ cor- 
rectiofiem veteris Academia 
patins quam aliqiuim iwvam dis- 
cipUnam putanda/m \_Stoieorum 
pkilosopMa7it\, 

* Aead, ii. 43, 132 : AntiO' 
chuSf qui appellabatur Acade- 
micVfS, erat quidem si perpanca 
tH/Htavissetj germa/nissimus Sto- 
icus ; or, as it is said in 46, 137, 
Btaicus perpauca balbutieas. 



Cf. Plut. Cic, 4. When Cicero 
heard Antiochus, he had abeady 
left the new Academy: rhv 
l&Tcc'iKhy iK fji.tr a$o\ri 5 Otpcnrtivy 
\6yov iv rdis irXefoTots. Sext. 
Pyrrh. i. 236 : i 'Amioxos r^y 
'Srohv fitriiyayev us r^y *Aica5i)- 
filaVf &s KoX tlprjo'dai ^ir' a^^, 
OTi 4y 'Aica8i}/t(flt ipiXocoipti rh 
^Ta'iKd. August. C. Acad. iii. 
18, 41. 

• Cic. Acad. i. 6, 19 (cf. ii. 
36, 116). That these two re- 
presentations reproduce the 
views of Antiochus, Cicero ex- 
pressly states, Acad, i. 4, 14-; 
Mn. V. 3, 8. 
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tion he assigned to them ; for he placed ethics, as Chap. 
the most important division, first, physics second, . 

and logic third.* He paid most attention to the 
theory of knowledge and ethics.* Ethics, especially, 
is said by Cicero to have been in his opinion 
the most essential part of philosophy.^ In his HUthe&ry 
theory of knowledge the principal thing is that udge. 
refutation of scepticism which we have already 
mentioned; for the rest he adhered, according to 
Cicero,^ strictly to the principles of Chrysippus ; and 
this is not contradicted by the fact that he also held 
the Platonic theory ; for he seems to have regarded 
as the most essential element of the latter those 
imiversal determinations in which Platonism- agreed 
not only with the Peripatetic doctrine, but also 
with that of the Stoics: that all knowledge pro- 
ceeded, indeed, from sensible perception, but in 
itself was an affair of the understanding.* The 

> So at least we find in Acad, quitv/r . • . aut ipsum Aristo- 

i. 6 sqq., not only in the enume- telem . . . ? a Chrynppo pedem, 

ration, but also, and repeatedly, wMquam. 80, in c. 28-30, An> 

In the exposition of the three tiochus is throughout opposed 

divisions. on the assumption that he re- 

2 Antiochus, ap. Cic. Acad, cognises the dialectical rules of 

ii. 9, 2^t etenim duo esse hcBC Chrysippus. 

maxima in philotophiOyj'iidioium ^ Acad.i.%y^O\ Tertia deinde 

veri etjmem bonoruniy &c. philotophus pa/rs . , , sic trac- 

■ Ac€ul. i. 9, 34. tdbatwr ah utrisque (Plato and 

* Acad. u. 46, 142 : Plato Aristotle) ; quanqnam orirettiT 

autem omne judicium veritatis a sermbus tamen non esse judi- 

veritatemque ipsam, dbductam, cium veritatis in sensihus. 

ab opinionibus et a sensilmSy Mentem valebant rerum esse 

cogitationis ipsius et mefitis jvdicemy &c. But the disciple 

esse volnit. Numquid horum of Antiochus speaks in a pre- 

probat nogter Antiochus? iUe cisely similar manner of Zeno 

vero ne majorum quidem suorum, (11,42). 
ubi enim a/wt Xcnocratem se- 
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IV. 



Metaphy- 
Hcs and 
physici. 



doctrine of ideas, on the other hand, he abandoned,^ 
.and thus, in his efforts for unity, it might well 
appear to him at last that the Stoic theory of know- 
ledge was only an extension and closer definition of 
the theory of Plato and Aristotle.^ To what an ex- 
tent Aristotelian and Stoic definitions and expres- 
sions were mingled in his logic, we see in Cicero's 
Tcypica^ supposing this account really follows 
Antiochus/ In the same superficial manner, Antio- 
chus combines the Platonic metaphysics not only 
with those of Aristotle, but also of the Stoics ; for 
he, or Varro in his name,^ represents the supposed 
identical doctrine of Plato and Aristotle as follows : 
there are two natures, the active and the passive, 
force and matter, but neither is ever without the 
other. That which is compounded of both is called 
a body or a quality.® Among these qualities the 
simple and the compound are to be distinguished ; 
the former consisting of the four, or, according to 
Aristotle, five, primitive bodies ; the latter, of all 
the rest ; of the first category, fire and air are the 
active, earth and water the receptive and passive. 
Underlying them all, however, is the matter without 
quality, which is their substratum, the imperishable. 



* Vide Acad. i. 8, 30, com- 
pared with 9, 33 and sup. p. 93, 4. 

2 Cf. Aead. i. 11, 42 sq. 
■ Vide sup. p. 86, 3. 

* As Wallies demonstrates 
thoroughly (De Font. Top. Cic. 
22 sqq^. 

* Acad. i. 6, 24 sqq. 

" Cicero expressly sa>js,qtiali' 
tag; and as on this occasion. 



as he himself remarks, he in- 
troduces the word qualitas 
newly into the Latin language 
as a translation of the Grreek 
iroiSrrjSf he must have found 
itomJttjs and not voihy, employed 
by his predecessor. Qualities 
were declared to be bodies by 
the Stoics (cf . Phil. d. Gr. III. i. 
99, 111). 
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but yet infinitely divisible elements, producing in Chap. 
the constant change of its forms definite bodies '__ 



{qualid). All these together form the world ; the 
eternal reason which animates and moves the world 
is called the Deity or Providence, also Necessity ; 
and, because of the unsearchableness of its workings, 
sometimes even Chance. To the man who could so 
entirely mistake thefundamental doctrines of the older 
systems, and mingle together earlier and later ele- 
ments in so arbitrary a manner, the opposition of the 
Stoic system to the system of Plato and Aristotle 
could no longer appear specially important ; and so 
in the work we have so often mentioned,* it is only 
said that Zeno discarded the fifth element of Aris- 
totle (aether), and was likewise distinguished from 
the earlier philosopher in that he held bodies alone 
to be real. How far even this one distinction ex- 
tends, the eclectic does not seem to suspect. He 
expressly confounds mind with sense ; ^ and says 
of Aristotle that he represents spirits as consisting 
of aether, for which Zeno substituted fire.^ We may 
with certainty assume that he did not enter into 
special physics. 

In regard to morals also, Antiochus remained EtMet. 
true to his eclectic character. He starts, like the 
Stoics, from self-love, and the fundamental impulse 
of self-preservation as the fundamental impulse of 
human nature, and attains from this starting point 

' Loo. cit. 11, 39. suumfons est, atque etiam ipsa 

* Acad. ii. 10, 30, Lncullus sensus est, Sco. 
sajs : Mens enim ipsa, qua sen- * Acad, i. 7, 27 ; 11, 39. 
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Chap, the ground principle of the Stoics and Academics, 
that of life according to nature.^ It is as much a 
doctrine of the Stoics, however, as of the Academy 
that that which is according to nature is determined 
for each creature according to its own particular 
nature, and that therefore the highest good for man 
is found in a life according to human nature, per- 
fected on all sides.* But herein the point is already 
indicated at which our philosopher diverges from 
Stoicism. Whereas the Stoics had recognised only 
the rational element in man as his true essence, 
Antiochus says that sensuousness also belongs to per- 
fected human nature, that man consists of soul and 
body, and though the goods of the noblest part have 
the highest worth, those of the body are not on that 
account worthless ; they are not merely to be desired 
for the sake of another, but in and for themselves.' 
The highest good, therefore, according to him, con- 
sists in the perfection of human nature in regard to 
soul and body, in the attainment of the highest 
mental and bodily completeness ; * or, according to 
another representation,^ in the possession of all 
mental, bodily, and external goods. These con- 
stituents of the highest good are doubtless of un- 

* Cic. Fin. v. 9, 11. porU per $e iptum expetit qui 

* Vimre ex hvminis natvra est maxime e natura. So also 
undique perfecta et nihil re- Varro, as will be shown later 
quirente (Cic. I. o. 9, 26). on. 

« Acad, i. 5, 19 ; Fin. v. 12, * Fin. v. 13, 37 ; 16, 44 ; 17, 

34 ; 1,3, 38 ; 16, 44 ; 17, 47. Beauty, 47. 

healtli, strength, are desired * Acad. i. 6, 19, 21 sq.^ in the 

for themselves : Quoniam enim description of the Academic- 

natv/ra sids omnilms expleri Peripatetic philosophy 
pa/rtibva vultt hunc statnm cor- 
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•equal worth : mental endowments have the highest Chap. 
valne, and among thesd^ moral endowments {yoVrnir ' 

tarioe) have a higher place than merely natural 
gifts ; ^ bnt although corporeal goods and evils have 
only a slight influence on our well-being, it would 
be wrong to deny all importance to them ; ^ and if 
it be conceded to the Stoics that virtue for itfielf 
alone suffices for happiness, yet for the highest stage 
of happiness other things are likewise necessary.^ 
Through these determinations, in which he agrees 
with the old Academy,* our philosopher hopes to 
strike the true mean between the Peripatetic school 
which, in his opinion,' ascribed too much value to 
the external,^ and the Stoic school which ascribed 
too little ; * but it is undeniable that his whole 
exposition fails in exactness and consistency. 

The same observation applies to other particulars. 
If Aristotle had given precedence to knowledge, and 
'Zeno to action, Antiochus placed the two ends side 
by side, since both depend upon original impulses of 
nature.^ If the Stoics had maintained the unity, 

' IHm. v. 13, 38 ; 21, 58, 60. tion) is recognised as an au- 

* Mn, V. 24, 72. thentic source of the Peripa- 
' Acad. i. 6, 22 : In una tetic doctrine ; so that even 

virtute esM posUam beatam here in respect to the Academic 

vUmh, nee tamen heatiuima/m, school, Antiochus wishes his 

niH adjungerentur et corporis innovations to be regarded 

H cetera qute mpra dicta mnt merely as a resuscitation of 

ad viriutis vsvm idonea (ii. 43, the original doctrine of the 

134 ; Fin, v. 27, 81 j 24, 71). Academy. 

* Cf. Phil. d. Or. Il.i. 881, 6. • Mn. v. 24, 72. 

* jFH>n. V. 5, 12; 25, 76. ' ISn. v. 21, 68: Actionum 
Aristotle himself is thus sepa- aiUem genera plurat vt oh- 
rated from his school, and tovrentnr etiam minora nuyor- 
beside him Theopbrastus only ihus. Maodnue avtem mtnt . . . 
(though with a certain limita- jfrimum comideratio cognitioqin' 

H 
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Chap, and the Peripatetics the plurality of virtue, Antiochus^ 

^ declares that all virtues at% inseparably connected 

with one other, but that each of them presents itselT 
in an individual activity ; ^ he does not, however^ 
attempt, as Plato did, to give any deeper account 
of their diflference. If the Stoic schools were not 
quite agreed whether or not community with other 
men were a good in the strict sense — something to 
be desired in and for itself — ^Antiochus here again 
seeks to mediate ; for while he most fully acknow— 
ledges the value and necessity of this relation,* he 
makes a double distinction among things of value 
in and for themselves : viz., those which are directly 
a constituent of the highest good (the endowments 
of the soul and the body), and those which are to be 

rerwm ecBlettiwm, Sec, Deinde to the Peripatetic school. Gf. 

rerum pablioa/mmt adminis- PAiZ.<i.6'r.II.,ii.693;861, 1;866^ 

tratio . . . reliqtueque virtvtet andArist. i^A. iV.viii.l, 1155,a, 

et aetianes vvrtiitibws eongrtien- 16 <^^., where it is shown in the- 

tes. Of. 18, 48 ; 20, 55 ; 23, 66. same way as by Antiochus that 

1 Fin, y. 23, 66 sq. nature has implanted the love- 

* Fin, V. 23, 65 sqq. ; Acad, of parents to children (^iX/a> 

1. 5, 21. In both passages the and of members of the same 

community of men with one race to each other, koX fidKiara- 

another is treated as something rois av$p<&wois, 80€y rohs ^lAoy- 

inherent in human nature ; and Bpdnrovs iraivov/ity, and it is 

in the former it is shown how added : 1f5oi S* &if ris icaX 4y tm 

the feeling for this, from its irXivais &s olK^ioy &Kas Mpcnror 

first appearance in family love, iarBp^tf koX ^tKov, The same 

spreads itself in an ever widen- is developed (by Arius Didy- 

ing circle and finally becomes mas) in the account of the 

universal love of mankind Peripatetic ethics, ap. Stob. 

{carvtas generis hvmani). This Fol. ii. 250 «^., in a discussioii 

is essentially Stoic, and more which so distinctly recalls the 

particalarly in the spirit of the manner of Theophrastns that 

Ister Stoicism; but the thought we may doubtless derive it 

of a. univecdal love of mankind, from this Peripatetic, of whom 

biased upon the natural interde- something similar is observed, 

pendence of men, was not alien Phil, d, Gr, II. ii. 851. 
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desired as an object of moral activity : only in the c^hap. 
latter class does he place friends, relations, and _Ll__ 
fatherland.^ Like the Stoics, Antiochus would only 
allow the wise to be regarded as rulers, as free, rich, 
and noble ; like them he declares all the unwise to 
be slaves, and mad; and demands from the wise 
man a complete apathy ; ^ notwithstanding that he 
thereby contradicted the doctrine of the older 
Academy, and had himself no right to such un- 
qualified statements, considering his own opinions 
respecting the highest good. But when we find 
him violently opposing the closely connected pro- 
position of the equality of all faults,* this trait may 
likewise show us that he was not very scrupulous 
about scientific consistency. 

Consistency, however, was not the quality on ScJwolof 
which the success of a philosopher at that time 
chiefly depended. Among the contemporaries of 
Antiochus in the Academy, who are mentioned to 
us, only the elder seem to have held to the doctrine 
of Cameades ; * among the younger generation, on 

> IHm. V. 23, 68-: Itafit ut duo tus of Tyre, who is known to us 

genera propter 96 expetendorum through Cicero {Acad. ii. 4, 

reperiamtv/r^ wnum^ quod est in 11 sq,) as a disciple of long 

iw, m qmbvA conipletur illvd standing of Clitomachus and 

extremum, quce sunt aut animi Philo, and a distinguished re- 

a/ut corporis: hceo a/utem^ qu<B presentative of the new Aca- 

swnt extrinseeus , * . ut amidy demy ; for the Academy is cer- 

ut pa/rentesy ut Uberi, ut propin- tainly meant by the philosophia^ 

quij ut ipsa patria, sunt ilia quca nunc prope dimissa revoca- 

quidem sua sponte cara, sed tur^ as will be immediately 

eodem in genere, quo ilia, nan shown. Through a misunder- 

sunt. Sec. standing . of the expression, 

' Acad. ii. 44, 136 sq. Zumpt ( Ueber den Besta/iid der 

• Ihid, 43, 135 sq. Phil. Schnl. in Athen.) Ahh, d. 

* Thifl is true of Heraclei- Berl. Aliad. 1842 ; Hist.Phihl. 

H 2 
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Chap, the contrary,* Antiochus was so successful, that> 
, _ according to the testimony of Cicero, the doctrine 



Kl. 67 #^.) has been misled into sophers besides his brother, 
considering the disciple of Cli* Plutarch {Brut, 2) places his 
tomachus and Philo as a Peri- moral character higher than his 
patetic. He is perhaps the ^lishK^ois. Also Dio, doubt- 
same person of whom it is said leas the same who (according 
in the Ind, Here. Aead. 33, 4, to Strabo, xvii. 1, 11, p. 796 ; 
that he was seventy years old. Cic. Pro Ccel. 10, 23 ; 21, 61) 
Among the Romans who occu- perished as a member of an 
pied themselves with Greek Alexandrian embassy to Borne 
philosophy, C. Cotta is men- in 56 B.C., and is the person 
tioned (who was consul in 76 mentioned by Plutarch as the 
B.C.) by Cicero (iV. D, i. 7, 16 author of table conversations 
sq.) as an acquaintance of An- (Plut. Qu. Conv. Pro, 3). Also, 
tiochus, but a disciple and according to the Ind. Here. 34, 
adherent of Philo. He criti- 6 *^^. (where by awroO any other 
cises the Epicurean (Z. e. i. 21 philosopher than Antiochus can 
sqq.) and (iii. 1 sqq,) the Stoic scarcely be intended), Apol- 
theology from the standpoint las, of Rardis; Menecrates, 
of the new Academy. As of Methyma; and Mnaseas, 
hearers of Philo, Cicero also of Tyre. Concerning Aristo 
{Aead. ii. 4, 11) mentions and Cratippus, who went 
Publius, Caius Selius, and over to the Peripatetic school, 
Tetrilius Bogus. Diodo- vide infra, p. 121, 2. Aristus 
Tus, a partisan of Mithridates, seems to have been followed by 
is also mentioned in this period, T h e o ^m Jvu s , whom Brutus 
who held to the Academic school heard in^thens (Plut. Brut, 
(Strabo, xiii. 1, 66, p. 614) ; but 24) in 44 B.C., and who is men- 
he can scarcely be counted tioned by Philostratus (r. 
among the philosophers. Soph. i. 6). At the same date 
* Pre-eminent among their there lived in Alexandria at the 
number is Aristus, the brother court of Ptolemy XII. (Dlony- 
of Antiochus, who succeeded sus) Demetrius (Lucian, Be 
him in his position of instruc- Column. 16), of whom we 
tor at Athens (Cic. Br'ut. 97, tnow, however, nothing further; 
832 ; Aead. ii. 4, 12 ; i. 3, 12 ; but, at any rate, he was a 
Tu%e. V. 8, 21 ; Plut. Brut. 2 ; worthier member of the school 
Ind. Here. 34, 2 sq. In 51 B.C. than the Philostratus men- 
Cicero {ad Att, V. 10 ; Tvsc. v. tioned by Plutarch {Anton, 80). 
8,22) met him there, and de- Among the Bomans, besides 
scribes him as the only man Cicero, Varro, of whom we 
who formed an exception to shall have to speak more par- 
the generally unsatisfactory ticularly later on, was also 
state of philosophy in Athens, a disciple of Antiochus. K . 
According to the Ind, Here,, Brutus had been instructed 
he had heard many other philo- by Aristus (Cic. Bnct, 97, 332 ; 
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of the new Academy was in his time almost entirely Chap. 
abandoned.^ iEnesidemus says the same thing; and ' 



Aead. i. 3, 12; Fvn, v. 3, 8 ; to which he was not living when 
TuM. V. 8, 21), whom he re- Cicero wrote De Finibus). 
sembled both personally and in Mn Aoad, ii. 4, 11, Cicero 
his opinions. Cicero {Acad. I, c. ; mentions, as we have oldserved, 
ad Att, ziii. 26) classes him as Heracleitus the Tyrian : Sonio 
a follower of Antiochus with sane in Ufa pkilotophia, quce 
Varro, and in Parad. Pro. 2, nunc j^f^^ dimUta revocaturt 
with himself. In Bnit, 31, 120 ; prdbatm et nohilis. That this 
40, 149, he enumerates him philosophy can only mean the 
with the followers of the old new Academy, is clear from the 
Academy, and {Tusc. I. o.) puts context. For when a disciple 
a proposition of Antiochus into of Clitomachus and Philo is 
his mouth. Plutarch also (2. (?., mentioned, we can but conclude 
cf. I>iOy 1) says that he was that the philosophy in which 
indeed well acquainted with he distinguished himself was 
all the Greek philosophers, but the philosophy of these men ; 
was himself an admirer of An- and Cicero says expressly that 
tiochus and an adherent of the Heracleitus opposed Antiochus, 
old Academy, as opposed to the the rival of the Academy (of 
later and new Academy. His Carneades, &c.), dispassionately 
talent and knowledge are indeed, but zealously. The new 
praised by Cicero (ad Att, xiv. Academy, therefore, which in 
20 ; ad Div. ix. 14 ; Brut. 6, Cicero's time had been almost 
22 ; Fin. iii. 2, 6 ; his writings universally abandoned, was by 
in Acad. i. 3, 12 ; Tn^tc. v. 1, 1 ; him revived. Cicero says the 
Fin. i. 3, 8 ; vide also, in regard same thing most distinctly, 
to his writings, Sen. Contol. ad N. i>. i. 5, 11 : Neo vero deter- 
Jlelv. 9, 4 ; Fp. 96, 46 ; Quintil. tanim relictarumqiie rerwm pa- 
's., 1, 123 ; Charisius, p. 83 ; trooininm snscepimiu (through 
Priscian, vi. p. 679 ; Diomed. the defence of the doctrine 
p. 378. On the preceding, vide of the new Academy) ; non enim 
Krische, Qbtt. 8tvd. ii. 163 tqq*) hominnm interitu tententice 
M. Piso also heard Antiochus qiioqne occidimt, sed In-cem auc- 
with Cicero (according to Cic. torts fortasse deHderant, ut hceo 
Fin, ' v, 1 iqq^ acknowledged in philosophia ratio contra om- 
himself his dis<dple (I. c. 3, 7 sq.), nia disierendi nuUamque rem 
and expounded his ethical prin- aperte judicandi profecta a 
ciples (c. 4-25), but in such a Socrate, repetita ah ArceHla, 
manner that he still wished to oonfirmata a Oameade usqne ad 
retain his loyalty to the Peri- nottram vigvit atatem ; quam 
patetic school into which his nunc prope orbam esse in ipsa 
housemate Staseas, of Naples, Qrceda intelUgo. If these evi- 
had introduced him (I. 0.3, 8 ; dences are considered to be dis- 
26, 76 ; Be Orat. i. 22, 104). proved by the saying of Augus- 
Cf. ad Att. xiii. 19 (according tine, C. Acad, iii. 18, 41 vide 
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Chap, with these testimonies everything that we know 
regarding the tendency of the Academic school ^ until 

nearly the end of the first centm*y coincides. Our 
knowledge of this school at that time is certainly 
very incomplete,^ but that the eclecticism of Antio- 
chus still maintained itself there, is plain from the 

mipra^ p. 79, 2), according to cannot be definitely fixed, but 
which Cicero would only have who seems to have lived earlier 
had to finish suppressing the than Thrasyllus, we find from 
reUqiiuB of the false doctrines Albinus, Introd. in Plat. 4 ; 
of Antiochus opposed by Philo. Procl. in Tim. 7, B. ; Porph. 
This is to ascribe an importance ap. Simpl. Phyg. 54, &, ; 66, 
to the Augustinian phrase &, that he had composed a 
which clearly does not belong great work on the Platonic 
to it, since it is plain that the philosophy, from which perhaps 
notion of Cicero's refuting the the extensive astronomical f rag- 
eclecticism of Antiochus is false, ment in Theo Smym. Astron* 

* Ap. Phot. Cod. 212, p. 170, c. 40 «^., and the smaller excerpt 
14 : ot y iirb t^s ^AKa^rjfiias, in Proclus in Plat. Hemp. 
<t>ri(rl, ixAkiffra rr^s vvv, Koi irat' (quoted from A. Mai, Class. 
Kois <rvij.4>4potrrou iviore Z6^ais, Aiiet. i. 362, by Martin on Theo, 
K(d cl xp^ ToXTj^ey etVcty, "Zrui- p. 74) are taken. Thrasyllus 
KOI <f>aivoirrai fiax^fJ^^^oi 1&twiko75» became acquainted in Bhodes, 
Cicero and others judged in a perhaps his native city, with 
.similar manner of Antiochus ; Tiberius, to whom he succeeded 
ride snpray p. 92, 4. in making himself indispen- 

* Of the heads of the Athe- sable as an astrologer (what is 
nian school we know none related, however, as to the proofe 
between Theomnestus (ride of his art in Tacit. Ann, vi. 20; 
»npr€b) and Ammonius, the Sueton, Tiber. 14; and, still 
teacher of Plutarch ; of other more, in Dio Cass. Iv. 11 ; IviiL 
members of the Academy, be- 27, is embellished with fables), 
isides Eudorus, Nestor of Tar- He then lived, from the last 
:sus (Strabo, xiv. 5, 14, p. 676, years of Augustus (Sueton. ^t(y. 
expressly distinguishes this 98 ; Dio Cass. Ivii. 15), in Rome, 
Nestor from the previously- and died a year before Tiberius, 
mentioned Stoic of the same 36 A.D. (Dio, Iviii. 27). He is 
name — vide supra^ p. 54 : the chiefly known to us through 
former, according to him, was his division of the Platonic dii^ 
the teacher of Marcellus, son logues into tetralogies (vide 
of Octavia) and the Tubero Phil. d. Or. 11. i. 428). He is 
spoken of in PMl. d. Gr. III., mentioned as a Platonist with 
ii. 7, 6, only Dercyllides Pythagorean tendencies by Por- 
and Thrasyllus. Even of phyry, Plot. 20. But as both 
these we are told very little. Thrasyllus and Dercyllides 
Of Dercyllides, whose date seem to have been gramma* 
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-example of Eudorus,^ a philosopher of Alexandria,^ ^5i^^* 
:and a contemporary of the Emperor Augustus.^ 



8 IV. 



This philosopher is denominated a member of i. Eudoms 
the Academy,* but he had expomided the works of ^U^^' 
Aristotle,* as well as those of Plato,^ and had dis- 
coursed at length on the Pythagorean doctrine, which 
he apprehended in the sense of the later Platonising 
Pythagorism.^ This many-sided occupation with 

lians rather than philoso- * (Ar. Did. ap.) Stob. I. c: 

phers, it may here suffice to Zvd<opov rov 'AXe{av8p^ws, iucaSij' 

refer, in regard to Thrasyllus, fiucov <t>i\oa'6<l>ov. Simp. Sehol, 

to K. F. Hermann, De Th/rngyllo in Arut. 63, a, 43 ; Achil. Tat. 

•(Ind. Schol. Gotting. ]862); Img. ii. 6 (in Petwc. Doctr. 

MtQler, Frcujm. Hist, Gr, iii. Temp. iii. 96 ; Eudorus is also 

■501 ; Martin on Theo. Agtron. quoted in Isag. i. 2, 13, p. 74, 

p. 69 »q. ; and in regard to 79). 

Dercyllides to the work last * His commentary on the 

mentioned, p. 72 sqq. Categories is often quoted in 

* Concerning Eudorus, vide that of Simplicius (cf . Sch4>l. in 

Boper, Philology^, vii. 534 sq. ; Arist, 61, a^ 25 sqq, ; 63, a, 43 ; 

Diels, Doxogr, 22, 81 sq, et 66, &, 18 ; 70, J, 26; 71, *, 22 ; 

pauim. 73, ^, 18 ; 74, ^, 2, and Cat, ed, 

« Stob. Eel, ii. 46. Vide in- Basil, 44, «. 65, €). That heulso 

fra^ p. 104, 1. expounded the Metaphysics 

■ The date of his life cannot does not certainly follow from 
be determined with accuracy. Alex. Metaph. 44, 23; Bon, 
Strabo (xvii. i. 5, p. 790) de- Sohol. 562, &, 29. 
scribes him as his contemporary. • Plut. De An. Proor, 3, 2; 
'BT2ia<dSs {Ueher die GHech. Aus- 16,1, p. 1013, 1019 ^., seems 
legerdesArigtot.OrganonSyAhh. also to refer to a commentary 
4erBerl. Aead. 1833 ; Hist, Phil, on the Tinumis. 
XI. p. 275) infers that he was ' In the fragment quoted in 
earlier than the Bhodian An- PAiZ.<?. (?r. 1. 331,4,fromSimpl. 
•dronicus, from the manner in Phi/s, 39, a, not only are the 
which Simplicius (^Schol, in. two Platonic principles, the 
Arist, 61, a, 26 ; 73, i, 18) com- One and Matter, attributed to 
pares him with Andronicus, and the Pythagoreans, but these 
the latter passage, at any rate, principles are themselves re- 
seems to me conclusive. If, on f erred (in agreement with the 
ihiQ other hand, Stob. Eel. ii. Neo-Pythagoreans, cf . ibid, HI. 
46 sqq. is taken from Arius ii. 113 sq.^ to the One or the 
Didymus (on this subject, vide Deity as their imiform basis. 
infra)t he must have written The same theory, however, is 
^fore him. ascribed by Eudorus even to 
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Chap, the older philosophers, and especially his digest oT 
_ _ the Aristotelian categories, wonld at once lead ub 
to suppose that the Platonism of Eudoras was not 
entirely pure ; and this is confirmed by the state* 
ments of StobsBns concerning an encyclopaedic work 
of his, in which we are told he treated the whole of 
science problematically : i.e. he gave a sunmiary of 
the questions with which the different parts of 
philosophy are concerned, and compared the answers 
given to them by the most important philosophers.* 
In the epitome of ethics, which has been preserved 
to us from this work, the classification and termino- 
logy is rather Stoic than Platonic ; ^ and no doubt 

Plato, when, according to Alex, concerning the question et jtop 

(in MetaphA. 6, 988, a^ 10), after rh Ko^Jbv 9i' ainh alperhv. These 

the woi^ rk yhp cf5i| rod rl extracts also, as far as p. 88, 

iffTiv cXria, rots ftXAots, rots 8* are no doubt borrowed from 

cfScirt rh %pj he added koX ri} tfXiy. Eudoras by Arius Didymus 

On this theory, in agreement whom Stobseus is here tran- 

with the Stoic monism (on scribing. 

whichcf.PAii.<f.^.in.i.p.l31, ' Having divided the whole 

138, 146 #^.) though without of philosophy into ethics, phy- 

its materialistic interpretation, sics, and log^c, Eudorus dis- 

even the 0Xi7 must have sprung tinguishes three parts in ethics : 

from the Deity or the primal One. ireoT r^v dtwplop r^s koB' iKoifroit 

* EcL ii. 46 : %<m» oZv Et9i^ ^^i **> ''^^ ^PH-^^j ^* ''^'^ *'fMi(<r 

pov rov *A\€^«y9p4ws iueaHTifiucov (BtwprtruchVf dpfAtiriKhp, Tpait- 

<l>ikoff6<j>ov 6uilpeffis rov Kwrk fuc6v). The first of these 

ipiKo(ro<^icaf KAyov, fiifixioy &|(6- parts then falls into two sec- 

icniroVf 4y f iraffay 4iet^^\4\KvB€ tions: (1) the ends of life, and 

irpofiXil/uin-ut&s r^v 4wurr^fi7iy, (2) the means for their attain* 

The above explanation of this ment, and each of these into a ■ 

expression results from p. 54 number of subdivisions among 

sqq.f where the author, after which we find the truly Stoical 

he has given Eudorus' division titles w^pl r&y irponyovfA^rmf, 

of ethics, continues, hpKr4ov irtpH fp^ros, wtpl trvftwoirtmr 

W r&y wpofiKji/idrwy, and then (cf . PhU. d. Or. III. i. 260 sq. ; 

gives the views of the vari- 241, 1 ; 273, 7 ; 283, 2). Even 

ous philosophers — first concern- the doctrine of virtue, one of 

ing the rlxos, then concern- the sections of the second 

ing goods and evils, lastly division (for this must b»- 
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it was the same with the details of his ethics,^ so Chap. 
that Eudorus in this respect entirely followed the 

precedent of Antiochns. That he did not confine 
himself to ethics appears from what has been already 
quoted, and from certain other indications.^ 

How widely spread, in the second half of the last 

divided by the words, p. 60, be taken from Endoms, espe- 

rh fi4v iffTt ircf»2 ray kptrStv^ &c., cially from p. 60 : incorMs Z* 

before which oS or ro6rov tk iirrl t6 irp&roy oUcuov rov ^^ov 

may probably have been lost) viiBos, i^' o5 Kafiip^aro avvcuff- 

primarily indicates the Stoic Ody^trBcu t6 (^ov t^s (rvordirtois 

view, though among the four a^ov, oftrw Koyikby hy hW* 

cardinal virtues, <l>p6vfi(ris takes &\oyovy Kurh. rohs <j>v<riKohs KtH 

the place of the Platonic tro^ta, airepfiaTiKobs X^ovs . . . yeyS- 

The second main division of fitvoy yiip rd {^ov ^iccu^Oiy rtvl 

ethics treats partly of the dpfiii Trdarrus evBbs ^^ip^s {PMl/d.Or. 

generally and partly of the III. i. 208 «<?.)• ^ow Eudorus 

xa^, which are defined quite was allied with Antiochus in this 

in the Stoic manner, into ipfiii is shown by a comparison of 

'wXfopdCovffa and kppdaimifM, the words immediately foUow- 

The third main division is ing tirep 4a'rlv twortXls, Kiirai 8* 

separated by means of sub- iyrtvir&vrpi&v ^ydtp^vii^oyf ^ 

ordinate classes into eight ^i^ koxXncitj^ fj iv rots itp^ois Kark 

r&woi : wap€ifiv6ririKhSj iraOoXo- <pi6<riv) with what Cicero, IHn. v. 

yucds, ir€p\ iuntfiff€W5^ ir^pl KoBri' 6, 16 (vide xbid. III. i. 618, 1), 

kSvtwv, ir€pi KaropBwfidrwVt irepl quotes from Antiochus. 

X^piroiy, ircpl filtoyf irtpl ydfiov. ' According to Strabo, xvii. 

How closely this whole claasifi- 1, 5, 790, Eudorus and Aristo 

cation resembles that of the the Peripatetic mutually ac- 

Stoics will be seen from PhiL d. cused each other of plagiarism 

Or, m. i. 206 tq, Eudorus is so in regard to a treatise on the 

completely in agreement withs Nile (Strabo will not decide who 

what is there quoted from Sen. is in the right, but he says that 

Ep. 84, 14, and the commence- the language of the treatise is 

ment especially of his classifi- more like Aristo's). Achil. Tat. 

cation quoted by Stobseus Itag, 96 (169), mentions that 

bears such striking resemblance Eudorus, agreeing with Panse- 

to the passage of Seneca, that tins, believed the torrid zone 

either Senecsi must have fol- to be inhabited, and the same 

lowed Eudorus, or both must writer (as Diels shows, Doxogr, 

have followed some common, 22) quotes something further, 

and in that case Stoic, source. taken by Eudorus £om Dio- 

> This is clear from the next dorus the mathematician, and 

section of Stobseus, which, as from Diodorus by Posidonius. 
before observed, seems also to 
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Chap, century before Christ, was this eclecticism of which, 

^' as we have seen, Antiochus was the foremost repre- 

\'^^^ sentative, is also clear from the example of Arius 

Didymus.^ For though this philosopher is reckoned 

with the Stoic school,^ his views approximate so 

* He is no doubt the same Dldymus this does not jnstify 
'Apctos of Alexandria who is us in distinguishing with Heine 
known to us (from Plut. {Jalwh. f. Class. Phil. 1869, 
Anton. 80 sq. ; Heg. Apophth, 613) the friend of Augustus 
Avff, 3, 6, p. 207 ; Prac. from Arius Didymus the Stoic. 
6i^er, Beip, 18, 3, p. 814 ; It is rather an instance of that 
Sen. Consol. ad Ma/ro* 4 sq, ; which Diels, Doxogr. 86, asserts, 
Sueton. Oetav. 89 ; Dio Cass, and of which he adduces many 
li. 16, lii. 36 ; J31ian. F. H. xii. examples in this period, that the 
25; M. AurelyViii. 31 ; Themis t. same man is designated some- 
Or. X. 130, ft, Pet. ; Julian. Ep. times by his own name, some< 
61, p. 96, Heyl. ; cf. Or. viii. times by the addition of his 
265, C; Strabo, xiv. 5, 4, p. father's, to distinguish him from 
670) as a teacher of philosophy, others bearing the same name, 
a confidant of Augustus and and sometimes by both names 
friend of Maecenas. He was together: e.g. the well-known 
so highly esteemed by Augustus Bhodian rhetorician Apollonius 
that, as we read in Plutarch, is sometimes called 'AiroAAc^vcos 
Dio, and Julian, he declared b Mxwvos^ sometimes *AtoAA^- 
to the people of Alexandria, vios b M($X»v; and even by his 
after the capture of that place, disciple Cicero, Apollonius (Cic. 
that he pardoned them for the ad Att. ii. 1 ; Brut. 89, 307 ; 91, 
sake of their founder Alexander, 316); Molo {De Orat. i. 17. 75 ; 
their beautiful city, and their 28, 126 ; De Invent, i. 56) ; and 
fellow citizen Arius. From a the Stoic Musonius Bufus is 
consolatory epistle of Arius to called by Epictetus, Rufus only, 
Livia, after the death of Drusus and by others, as a rule, Mu- 
(9 B.c.)» whom Arius . must sonius only {vide infra, cIl vi.). 
have survived, Seneca, I. c, As in the case of Arius some- 
quotes a considerable fragment, times the name and sometimes 
It is true that in none of these the surname stands first, we 
passages is Arius called Didy- cannot be certain whether 
mus, while on the other hand "Aptios or Alivfios was the 
none of the authors who have original name of this philo- 
transmitted to us fragments sopher ; but Diels, I, e., seems 
from Aiivfios or "Aptios aI8v/aos, to show that the latter is the 
describe him as an Alexandrian more probable, 
or a friend of Augustus. But * The Epit. Diog, (vide PkU, 
as none of these authors had d. Ghr^ III. i. 33, 2) mentions 
any occasion to enter into the Arius between Antipater (the 
personal circumstances of Arius Tyrian, concerning whom vu29 
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closely to those of Antiochus that we should be Chap. 

tempted to consider him his disciple,^ if there were ^ 

not express testimony as to his Stoicism. We are 

only acquainted, indeed, with historical expositions, 
of his, of the older doctrines, probably taken from 

^ne and the same work ; ^ but among these there is 

siipra, p. 71, n.) and Comutus, which is quoted anonymously 

the contemporary of Nero. (iK r&y Ai^fup vepl rSov iLpf(TK6y' 

* I myself shared this opinion t«v UKdrcovi (rvjnerayfxdvav) by 
-(supported by the £!pit. Biog.) Eusebius, I. c. xi. 23, 2 sq. ; and by 
in the second edition of the Stobaeus, Eel. i. 330. Likewise 
present volume ; and in con- (4) the remarks on two maxims 
neotion with it the supposition of the seven sages quoted by 
that in the notice of Suidas, Clemens, Strom, i. 300, B, from 
Ai^vfios 'ArifXos {fi "Amos) XPV- Didymus ; and (5) a statement 
,Harriaas <piK6<ro<pos ^AKahtifia'iKhs, respecting Theano, I. c. 309, C, 
the word 'Ar-^ios had been sub- from Aihvfios iv r^ irtpl Ilvdayo- 
5tituted for "Apeios. I must piKrjs i^i\o*To^ias. Lastly (6) a 
now abandon that theory. The passage is quoted in Stob. FlorU, 
Atejus Didymus who wrote two 103,28 {^k rris Aihifiov ivnofiris), 
books iriOavvv Kot ffotpifffidTcov concerning the Peripatetic doc- 
\^<r€i9 KoX &\Xa iroWdt might trine of eviaifioyla ; this passage, 
more probably be the double of however, is found, as Meineke 
the Alexandrine grammarian discovered (Miitzell's Zeitachr. 
AlSvfios v€o$, afterwards quoted, filr d. Gymnasmlw. 1859, p. 663 
to whom also viSayh are sqq.) in the exposition of the 
ascribed ; but this too is quite Peripatetic ethics, ap Stob. lUcl. 
uncertain. ii. 274 sq. ; and thus it is shown 

* A number of fragments that not only this whole section 
from this work are quoted (from p. 242-334), but also the 
under its name and that of its corresponding section on the 
author. Such are the follow- Stoic doctrine, p. 90-242, is 
ing: — (1) An exposition of the borrowed from the epitome of 
Stoic theories of God and the Arius. From the same source 
world, iarh rijs iirirofXTis *Apflov Stobaeus has probably taken 
AtS6fiov (ap Bus. Pr. Ev. xv. also the four preceding sections 
15). (2) The Stoic psychology, of the same (sixth) chapter, 
from the ^ir«To/i^ ^ApfiovAMyLOv, beginning at p. 32. We there- 
ibid. c. 20, chap, xviii. sq.^ con- fore possess very considerable 
€eming the conflagration and fragments from the work of 
renewal of the world, seems to our philosopher, which show 
be taken from the same source, that it contained a comprehen- 
(3) To the same treatise no sive survey of the doctrines of 
-doubt belongs the account of all the earlier philosophers, 
ihe Platonic doctrine of ideas The proved or supposed frag- 
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Chap, a review of the Peripatetic ethics, which approaches 

• so nearly to the ethics of the Stoics, and so entirely 

agrees with the opinions of Antiochus as represented 

by Cicero, that it is scarcely possible to mistake its 

ultimate source ; ^ and though the work is ostensibly 

ments of this treatise relating ^.(?7*. III. i. 258,3). LikeAntio- 
to physics have bean collected chus, he then seeks to show that 
by Diels, Doxogr. ^^45-472, with from this point of view belong- 
some limitations of Meineke's ings,friends,oountrymen,haman 
conjectures. The same writer society generally, are to be de- 
treats of Arius and his works, sired for themselves; also praise 
I. c. p. 69-88. and glory, health, strength, 
^ As Antiochus, in his ac- beauty, corporeal advantages of 
count of the Peripatetic ethics all kinds : only the goods of 
(which for him coincided with the soul are incomparably more 
those of the Academy), pursued valuable than aU others (p. 246- 
the double end of defending 264). His discussion of the 
the Platonic- Aristotelian doc- natural love of all men for each 
trine against the attacks of the other (already mentioned) es- 
Stoics,andof combining it with peciaUy reminds us of his pre- 
the Stoic doctrine (vide supra, decessors in the Academy. Like 
p. 95 sqq.), so do we find with Antiochus (vide supra, p. 97, 
Arius. Like Antiochus, he takes 1), he classes the iroKiriKtu Kot- 
as his basis the commonly re- Koivwyucai and the 0€»ptfrtKcti 
cognised demand of life accord- irpd^eis together as equally origi- 
ing to nature, and this in its nal problems (p. 264 sq.) ; like- 
Stoic acceptation. The tpvffiKh him, he distinguishes two kinds 
olKflfaffts is the point of view of goods — those which are to be- 
according to which it is decided considered as constituents (^trufi- 
what is a good, a hi* avrh cUpfrhv vXripwruck) of happiness, and 
(of the aiperhy itself a definition such as only contribute some- 
is given, p. 272, corresponding thing to happiness (avf^p^' 
with the Stoic definition quoted \€<r0au) ; corporeal goods he will 
Phil. d. Chr, III. i. 223, 4). The not, like Cicero's Antiochsean, 
instinct of self-preservation is reckon under the first, but the- 
acknowledged as the funda- second class: 8ti ^ i^hf ^iHax' 
mental impulse : ^{ttr^i, ykp fioyla fiios iffrip 6 ih filos iK irpd^ 
^Kfi&irBat irphs iavrhv (Stob. 246 ^ews ffvfiireirX'fiporrai (p. 266 sq. ,- 
sq. ; 252, 258 ; cf . what is quoted, of. p. 274 for the distinction be- 
PMl. d. Ghr. III. i. 209, 1, about tween KoXk and hwyKoia, the- 
the Stoics, and, supra, p. 95 fJL4prj€vheufiovlasaaid&vo{fK&P€v);- 
«g'^.,about Antiochus); the ico6^- he opposes, like Aristotle, the 
Koma (this conception also is theory that the virtuous man is 
Stoic) are reduced to the inXoyii happy even in the extremity of" 
T&v Kark ^Iffiv and the &ircicA.o7^ suffering ; also the Stoic "pto* 
T&v irapk ip^fftv (p. 250 ; cf . Phil, position concerning the cdrrd^ 
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«Lnd chiefly a mere reproduction of the Peripatetic Chap. 

^doctrine, still it is clear that Arius could not have _ ' . 

brought that doctrine so near to that of the Stoics, 
or adopted an older exposition which did so (that of 
Antiochus),^ if the distinctive doctrines of the dif- 
ferent schools had had the same importance for him 
as for the ancient Stoic authorities, if he had not 
shared the mode of thought which inspired the 
•exposition of Antiochus, and had not been disposed, 
like Antiochus, to disregard the opposition of Stoics, 
Academics, and Peripatetics, as compared with their 
common conviction.^ 

With Arius and Antiochus we must connect iii. Pota- 
Potamo of Alexandria, who, according to Suidas, was '"*^' 

4C€ia of virtue, and the impos- Kowff. In his (Economics and 

sibility of losing it; and the Politics he keeps entirely to 

statement that there is nothing Aristotle, only that he calls the 

intermediate between happi- third of the right constitutions 

ness and unhappiness (p. 282 ; not Polity, but Democracy, and 

•cf. p. 314) ; thus showing him- its defective counterpart Ochlo- 

self in these particulars less cracy, and introduces, beside the 

strict than Antiochus (^sup. p. 97, right and wrong forms of govern- 

3). On the other hand (p. ment (p. 330), the mixed forms 

266), the Stoic doctrine of the compounded from the three 

€ff\oyoa i^ayttyii{PhU.d.6h'. III. first (those of Dicsearchus, dis- 

i. 306 sq.) is also forced upon cussed in PMl. d. Or. II. ii. 892). 
the Peripatetics^ For the doc- * Their common use of this 

trine of virtue, Arius makes use philosopher may perhaps ex- 

especially of Theophrastus {vide plain why Cicero and Arius 

-Ofid, II. ii. 860, 1) as well a^ Didymus, in expounding the 

Aristotle; and the disciple of ethics of the Stoics, use the ver^'^ 

Antiochus (Cic. JF^a.v. 5) quotes same words (cf. ibid. III. i. 226, 

only from these two philo- 6 ; 227, 4; 232, 2). 
sophers {supra, 97, 5) ; but in ^ He seems at times entirely 

expounding the doctrine (p. 314) to forget that he is merely giv- 

he uses the Stoic distinction of ing an account of the doctrines 

the luUN^icoKTa and Korofidt&fiara of others, for he passes from in- 

(III. i. 264 9q.)y and imports direct to direct narration (cf . ib. 

into it (p. 280) the Stoic irpo- III. 1. pp. 256, 270, 276, 322). 
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. a contemporary of Arius,^ while Diogenes Laertias 
speaks as though he had lived not long before his 
own time, therefore towards the end of the second 
Christian century;^ perhaps, however, he may be 
here merely transcribing the statement of an older 
writer.* That which his predecessors had actually 
attempted, the setting up of a system which should 
combine in itself the true out of all the philosophical 
schools of the time, Potamo also avowed as his express 
design ; for he designated his school as eclectic ; ^ 
and the little we know of his doctrine certainly 
shows that he had not chosen this name without 
cause; for , it apparently combines, regardless of 

* Suid. tub, vooe: UordfActv or to reconcile them, and to 
*A\€^avBpfhSf tpi\6(ro^Si yeyov^s discover something more about 
irph A(ryoiffTOv Ka\ fxer* avT6v the life and circumstances of 
(probably icot' ahrhv is here to Potamo, cf . Fabric. Bibl, Or^ 
be read). iii. 184 sq. Harl. ; Brucker, Hi^t, 

^ Procem, 21: It* 5i irpb 6>i^.-PAiZ.ii. 193*^^. ; J. Simon,- 

oXiyov KotX iK\ficrucfi ris <dp€<ru Hiitoire de VEoole d'Alexan^ 

€io^X^ dir^ UordfjMVos rov *AXc|- drie, i. 199 sqq. In these there- 

avZp4(os iKKf^afi,4yov t& kpfffKovra, is also a review of the other 

^1 kKwmis r&v alp4ir€09v, (The men of this name kno¥m to us ~ 

same, but with the omission of the rhetorician Potamo, of My- 

the expression still more un- tilene, who, according to Suidas, 

suitable to him, irph oXiyov^ is gub. vooe (cf. 6€<J8. TaS. and 

found in Suidas, cSpetris, S. II. A€<ri3<6wi|, where the rhetorician 

48 B.). is called tpi\6<rof^s), taught 

• This theory, advanced by under Tiberius in Rome; and 
Nietzsche (^Rhein, Mm. xxiv. Potamo, the ward of Plotinus 
205 sq. ; Eeitr. z. Qmllenk. d. (Porph. v. Plot, 9). whom, how- 
Diogenex ZaeT^us, 9), and ad- ever, the new editions caU 
vocated among others by Diels Polemo. There is also the 
(^Doxogr. 81, 4), ascribes to Potamo from whom soma 
Diogenes great want of thought, mathematical observations are 
but not, on the whole, more quoted, according to Alexander, 
than might be expected in in Simpl. De Coelo, 270, a, 42 ; 
him. Concerning the different 289, a, 23K ; iS!?A^Z. m Jlr. 513^ 
attempts to decide between the ^, 8 ; 515, a, 42. 

accounts of Diogenes and Suidas, * Ft</^ preceding note. 
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logical consistency, Platonic * and Peripatetic ele- Chap. 
ments with an essentially Stoic foundation. In the ' 

question of the criterion, he allied himself with the 
Stoics, only that, instead of the ' intellectual notion,' 
he substituted a vaguer form of expression, the 
*most accurate notion.' In his metaphysics he 
added quality and space to substance and efficient 
force as the highest principles ; that he reduced, like 
the Stoics, efficient force itself to substance is not 
stated. The highest good, he thought, consisted in 
the perfection of the life, the most essential con- 
dition of which lay in virtue, for which, however, in 
agreement with Aristotle and the older Academy, cor- 
poreal and external goods were found indispensable.^ 
Scarcely any original thoughts are to be found in 
this superficial combination and modification of 
older doctrines ; and so the * Eclectic school,' except 
for the one mention of it by Diogenes and his 
Byzantine foUowers, has left no further trace in 
history. 

* According to Suidas, he ^ayraffiay, hpxis re rSov Z\o»v 

wrote a treatise on the Platonic ri^v re dXijv jcoi rh iroiovv, troU- 

Bepublic. rrirA re K<d t&kov l\ o5 7if) wal 

' *Ap4<rKei V avr^ (continues u^' ot Ktd iroi^ Koi iv $. t4\os 

Diog. I, e»\ Ka$d ^<nv iv orot- 8i elyai itp^ t irdm-a hfo/^eperai, 

Xfu&O'etf KpiT'fipia TTJs ii\ri0eias ^w^v Kark iratrav dpcr^v reXelay 

elvau rh fiky &$ u^* ot yiverai j\ ovk &yev r&y rov iri&fJuaTos koL rav 

Kpiirts, rovrecrri rh TjyefjLOPiKhv^ rh ixrds, 
ik &s Bt* odf otov r^v iucpifieffrdrriv 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE PERIPATETIC SCHOOL IN THE FIRST CENTURY 

BEFORE CHRIST. 

^y^^' Simultaneously with the tendency which was in- 

troduced into the Academy by Antiochus, the school 

D. Th€ Qf ^Q Peripatetics also received a new impulse and 

Pervpate- ^ * . i 

tic School, pursued a partially altered course. As Antiochus 
^e^n wisl^^d ^ bring back the Academy to the doctrine of 
their founder, so the Peripatetics turned anew to the 
works of Aristotle : it is to the expounding of these 
works to which for whole centuries, down to the 
times of Neo-Platonism, their entire strength is 
directed, and in which their principal task consists. 
Here also there is displayed the phenomenon so 
characteristic of this whole period: the more un- 
mistakable and pressing is the feeling of mental 
lassitude, and the stronger the mistrust of its own 
scientific power, of which scepticism has been the 
formal expression, the more obvious becomes the 
necessity to return to the old masters and to lean 
upon them. No other school, however, has so 
zealously and carefully carried on the work of ex- 
position, and none has produced such a long and 
connected line of commentators as that of the Peri- 
patetics.* 

' Concerning these, vide Ziimpt {Ueher d. Bestand de^ 
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The scientific activity of this school, since the Chap. 
middle of the third century, had already, so far as ' 



we can judffe from the accounts we have received. The Cam- 
<K)nfined itself to the propagation, exposition, defence, 
and popularising of the doctrines of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus ; and even Critolaus, its most im- 
portant representative in the second century, did 
not go beyond this. . After Critolaus the school itself 
seems to have lost more and more the precise know- 
ledge of the Aristotelian doctrines and writings. 
Cicero * ^and Strabo * expressly tell us so, and the 
4i88ertion is confirmed by the circumstance that, 
excepting the approximation of Diodorus to the 
Epicurean ethics,^ not a single scientific propo- 
sition has been handed down to us from any of 
the successors of Critolaus, during a period of 
nearly a century. Andronicus of fihodes first Andro- 
gave a new impulse to the scientific life of his ^^l^dei, 
school. This distinguished man was, in the second 
third of the first century before Christ, head of 
the school in Athens.^ His edition of Aristotle's 

Philo9oph, Schul. in Atheti.) patetics are not here mentioned, 

Abliandl, der Berl, Akade-mie, it cannot be supposed that the 

1842 ; Hist. PhU. Kl. 93 sq. ; great mass of the philosophers 

Brandis, Ueher die Ghriech, of the time were unacquainted 

Ausleger des Arutt, Organons, withAristotle'swritings, if they 

ibid. 1833, 273 »q, were not neglected in the Peri- 

* Tap. i. 3. A distinguished patetic schc)ol itself, 
rhetorician had declared that ^ In the passage quoted, JPAi^. 

the Topioa oi Aristotle was un- d. Chr. II. ii. 139, 2. 
Imown to him : Qv4)d quidem ' Cf . iHd. II. ii. 934. 
minime siifH admiratus, eum * Andronicus was, according 

jfhilosophum rhetori non esse to Plut.i&WZa,25,a contemporary 

eognitum, qui ah ijfsis philo' of Tyrannic (vide infra, p. 115, 

sophis prater admodum paucos 1); and as Tyrannic appears to 

iffnoraretur. Though the Peri- have only come to Rome in 66 
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Chap, works,* for which Tyrannio the grammarian furnished 

V. 

B.C., and Andronicus used his himself arranged the writingsi 

transcripts of Aristotle's writ- of Plotinus : fu/itiffdfMvos . . , 

ings for his own edition of them, ^kvhp6viKov rhv TrfpiTornriKhv^ 

this must certainly be placed who ri ^Apurror^Xovs koL 6eo- 

after 60 B.C. His invariable tppdfrrov ^is irpayfMreias 8ictXe^ 

surname 6 *P69ios designates rdu oiKtica fnroB4<rus us rahrhv 

his birthplace ; Strabo mentions (rwayaydav. This statement, as 

him among the celebrated phi- well as that of Plutarch (^Sulloy 

losophers of Rhodes (xiv. 2, 13, 26) : xop' axnov \Tvpavvio9vos^ 

p. 656). That he was head rhv *P6diov *AyBp6yiKov €viro(yff 

of the Peripatetic school (in otokto r&v i.vriypd<lwv (supplied 

Athens) is asserted by David, with transcripts by Tyrannic)' 

8choL in Arigt. 24, a^ 20 ; 25, h, cts fiitrov Bfiivtu, can only be 

42 ; Ammon. De Interpret. /. c, understood of an actual edition 

94, a, 21 ; 97, «, 19. He is here of Aristotle's works, especially 

called the M^Karos &irb rov if we remember that, according 

'Af)t<rTOT^A.ovs ; following the to Plutarch, the Peripatetics 

Scholium in Waitz, however, before Andronicus had wan- 

{ArUtct. Org, i. 46), which is dered from the doctrine of their 

also ascribed to Ammonius, his founder on account of their 

disciple Boethus was this scanty acquaintance with his 

eleventh philosopher. Accord- works. When the same writer 

ing as we give the preference adds to the words already 

to the one or the other state- quoted, koI h,vaypihltai rohs vvr 

ment, and reckon Aristotle him- <p€pofx4yovs irlyaicas, we must 

self, or omit him, there will be understand by these lists of 

wanting to the number of the writings a supplement to the 

known heads of the school edition which probably did 

(Aristotle, Theophrastus, Strato, not confine itself to a mere 

Lyco, Aristo, Critolaus, Dio- enumeration of the works, but 

dorus, Erymneus, Andronicus) embraced also enquiries as to 

one, two, or three names. If their genuineness, contents, and 

three are found deficient, I arrangement. In any case, An- 

should be inclined to insert dronicus had instituted such 

them, not with Zumpt (Phil. d. enquiries, as is shown by his 

6rr. II. ii. 927, 1) between Aristo condemnation of the so-called 

and Critolaus, but in the evident Post - pr€Bdieamenta and the 

gap between Erymneus and book irepl ipfAvytias (cf . Phil. d. 

Andronicus. It seems to me Ch. II. ii. 67, 1 ; 69, 1), and 

most probable, however, that the reasons he gives for it. The 

only two are wanting, and that, proposition (cf . David, Schol, 

according as we reckon. An- in Arigt. 25, b, 41) that the 

dronicus or Boethus might thus study of philosophy should 

be called the eleventh (counted begin with logic may also have 

not after, but from Aristotle — been brought forward in this 

avh *Api<rror4\ovs). connection. On the other hand, 

* Porphyry (Plat. 24) says he what David says (I. c. 24, a, 19) 
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him with the means,^ did them inestimable service by Chap 
promoting their universal diffusion and more syste- 
matic study .^ At the same time by his enquiries into 
their authenticity and arrangement,* and by his 
eonmientaries ^ on several of them, he showed the 

on the division of the Aristo- • ceived his copies (of. preceding 

telian writings cannot be taken note, and Phil. d. Gr, II. ii. 139). 

from Andronicus because of the Whether Andronicus had also 

quotation ' from the treatise come to Borne, or had merely 

irepl KSfffiov; and the treatise received copies of Tyrannio*s 

of Andronicus De Dimsione recension, is not stated. 

(Boet. De JHvis, p. 638) cannot ^ This, at any rate, may be 

have dealt with the division of conceded, if even the further 

the books of Aristotle. statement that the principal 

' This great scholar was born works of Aristotle were abso- 
in Amisus in Pontus. When the lutely wanting in the Peripa- 
place was conquered by Lu- tetic school before the time of 
cullus, he became the slave of Andronicus cannot be main- 
Murena, was then set at liberty, tained (Phil, d. Gr. II. ii. 139 gq,), 
and taught in Bome (cf. Phil. • Vide supra, 114, 1. 
d. Gr. II. ii. 139, 1). Here he * Of these his exposition of 
gained considerable property, the categories is most fre- 
collected a famous library, and quently quoted. It is men- 
died at a great age (Suidas, tioned by Dexipp. in Cat. p. 
tub voce ; Plut. LueuU. 19). 25, 25 Speng. (Sehol. in Aritt. 
Strabo (xii. 3, 16, p. 548) says 42, a, 30); Simpl. in Cat. Sohol 
that he had heard him lecture. 40, &, 23; 61, a, 25 sqq. ; and in 
That he belonged to the Peri- about thirty other passages, 
patetic school is nowhere as- At p. 6 c. 7, 8. (Sehol. 41, b, 25 ; 
serted, but his study of Aris- 42, a, 10), Simplicius seems to 
totle's writings shows that he, describe the work of Androni- 
like so many other gramma- cus as a mere paraphrase (^AvSp. 
rians, was connected with it. irapcuppdivy rh ray Karriyopuov 
He is to be distinguished from fitfiKlov). Meantime we see 
his namesake and disciple, the from other statements, as those 
Redman of Terentia. Cf . which are quoted below, that 
Snid. Tvpay. v^^r. the paraphrase was only a part 

Tyrannic had found oppor- of the task which Andronicus 
tunity of making use of Apel- had set himself, and that he 
lioo's library, which Sulla had afterwards entered into the ex- 
brought to Bome ; and many planation of words, criticism of 
besides himself made copies of texts, and questions as to the 
the Aristotelian works therein genuineness of particular sec- 
(Strabo, xiii. 2, 54, p. 609). tions(cf.i%i;.rf. 6;r.II.ii.67,l; 
Through him Andronicus re- 69, 1) and philosophic investiga- 

I 2 
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Ohap. Peripatetic school the way in which from henceforth 
' their criticism and exegesis was to proceed. He did 
not confine himself to mere explanation, but sought 
to maintain as a philosopher the same independence 
with which as a critic he departed from tradition in 
the treatment of weighty questions. This we see 
from various and not altogether unimportant deter- 
minations by which in the doctrine of categories he 
diverged from Aristotle,^ and still more clearly, 

tion of the contents/ Cf. Bran- Hermes, ii. 212. Andronicus 
dis, Z.C. 273 sq. That Andronicus cannot possibly have been con- 
had also commented on the cerned with either of them. 
Physics does not certainly fol- * According to Simpl. Cat. 15, 
low from Simpl. Phyt, 101, a ; e. (Schol. 47, b, 26), he regarded 
103, b; 216, a; although it with Xenocrates (cf. Phil, d. 
is probable from the first of Gr. II. i. 866, 4) — this division, 
these passages. Simplicius, however, is in the main Platonic 
however, does not seem to (cf . I. c. 666, 4) — as the fonda- 
have haid this commentary in mental categories, the ica9' abrh 
his own hands, or he would and the irpSs ri (the Aristotelian 
have quoted from it more f re- definition of which he expounds, 
quently. The observations on ap. Simpl. Cat, 61, fi. y, Sehol. 
Arist. De An. i. 4, 408, b, 32 66, a, 39 ; Porph. 'E|^. i, t. 
sqq., and the Xenocratic defini- Karny, 43, a). The xaff a6rh 
tion of the soul there discussed, he must then have divided still 
which is quoted from Androni- further, for (according to Simpl. 
cus by Themist. De An. ii. 66, p. 67, y. 69, a ; Sehol, 73, &, 10 ; 
11; 59, 6 Speng., point to an 74, b, 29) he added to the four 
exposition of the treatise on the Aristotelian kinds of quality 
soul {vide infra, p. 117, 2). The (cf . Phil, d, Gr. II. ii. 269, 2) a 
definition of triBos, ap. Aspas. in fifth kind under which thick- 
^fe.iV.(i7^a,p.ll8,3)istaken, ness, heaviness, &c., must faU, 
perhaps, from a commentary but which, as he observed, may 
on the Ethics. Of the two itself be reckoned under the 
treatises still in existence, bear- icaihynKaX iroi&nirts ; and it is 
ing the name of Andronicus, one, onlj'- with reference to the cate- 
the treatise De Animi Affec- gories arising from further 
tionibus, is the work of Andro- division that he can have as- 
nicus Callistus in the fifteenth serted (Simpl. 40 (, ; SehoL 69, 
century, the other, the com- b, 41 ; cf. 60, a, 38) Belation 
mentary on the Nicomachaean to be the ultimate category of 
Ethics,is written by Heliodorus, all. Observations of his are 
of Prusa (1367) ; cf. Rose, also mentioned concerning the 
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from his view of the soul, which in the spirit of CHAP. 
Aiistoxenus and Dicaearchus,^ and consequently in 
approximation to the Stoic materialism, he held to 
be a product of the bodily organism.* His whole 
standpoint, however, we must assume to have been 
that of the Peripatetics, though he strove to improve 
the doctrine of his school in regard to particular 
points. 

The work of Andronicus was continued by his Bo'ithis 
disciple Boethus of Sidon,* who is often mentioned ^'^ ^^^on, 

t^ii (Simpl. 55, c. ; Schol. 59, 6 sqq, Sp.) the well-known 
66, a, 7), iroieTv, and ircCtrxetv definition of Xenocrates (^Phil, 
(Simpl. 84, i3.), and those <i.(r7'.II.i. 871). While censuring 
conceptions which he called Aristotle because in his objec- 
indeiinite magnitudes, and de- tions to that definition he kept 
sired, therefore, to reckon not exclusively to the expression 
only under Belation, but also roi/yofia rod kpiBixov, he himself 
Tinder Quantity (I. o. 36 8. ; perceived in it the thought that 
Sokol. 68, a, 37). Lastly, he all living natures consist of a 
wished to substitute Time and mixture of the elements formed 
8pace for the tov and iror^, and Kurd rivas \6yovs koX kpiBiiohs ; 
to reckon under these categories so that it coincides in the main 
not only irov and irori, but all with the reduction of the soul 
other determinations of Place to the harmony of the body, 
and Time. Simpl. 34, /3. 36, iS. But when he adds that this 
87, a. 88, a. iS. 91, iS. ; Schol. 67, number is called a self* moving 
fl, 24 ; 68, «, 16 ; 79, J, 1 ; 30, number (ahr^ ydp itrriv ^ ^wx5 
37 ; 80, b, 3 ; cf . also Brandis, rris Kpdtrews rairris alria koX rod 
l.e, p. 273 sq. ; Prantl, Oesoh. d. \6yov koL t^s fil^tws r&v irp^wv 
Log» L 637 sq, <rroix€^a>y), this does not agree 
» Cf. PMl. d. Or. II. ii. 888, 890. with Galen's statement, accord- 
' This is maintained by ing to which it was in the first 
Galen, Qu> Animi Mor. c. 4, place a product of the Kpatris ; 
voL iv. 782 sq, K. As Androni- and it is questionable whether 
cus, he says, was wont to speak Galen has not missed the mean- 
freely and without obscure oir- ing of Andronicus. 
cumlocutions, he plainly de- ' Strabo mentions that he was 
Clares the soul to be the Kpwris a native of Sidon, xvi. 2, 24, 
(sc. rod ff^fjMTos) or the Bivofus p. 767 ; Andronicus names as 
iwofUtn/i rf Kpdffti. In the same his teacher Ammon. in Categ. 6 
sense he explains (according to (ap. Zumpt I. c. 94) ; that he 
Themistios, De An. ii. 66, 11 ; was also a follower of his seems 
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Chap, with him. He, too, acquired considerable fame ^ as 
• an expounder of the Aristotelian writings : the best 
known of his works is a commentary on the catego- 
ries : ^ but some traces are found of commentaries on 
the Physics and the Prior Analytics — perhaps also 
on the treatise 'De Anima' and the Ethics.^ In his 

to result from the Scholion, mentary is frequently quoted in 
quoted supraj p. 113, 4. But, in that of Simplicius and also that 
opposition to this theory, we of Dexippus. In it, perhaps, 
find that in the years 45 and was the statement which 
44 B.C. Cicero himself {Off. i. Syrian, in Metaph. Sokol. 893, 
1, 1) and Trebonius (in Cicero's a, 7, contests, that the Platonic 
Ep. ad Earn. xii. 16) mention ideas are the same as class- 
only Cratippus as teacher of conceptions. A separate trea- 
the Peripatetic philosophy in tise of his on the irpSs n is 
Athens. Boethus is not men- mentioned by Simplicius, 42, a, 
tioned, whereas this philoso- Schol. 61, &, 9. 
pher, whom Strabo, I. c, desig- ' That there was a com- 
nates($<n;v€^iA.o(ro<^^(ra/xey^fi€7s mentary on the Physics is 
rh *Api(rT0T4\€ia) as his own shown by the quotations in 
teacher, survived this date by Themistius, Phys. 145, 14 ; 337, 
at least one decade, perhaps 23 ; 341, 9 Sp. ; which Sipa- 
several. Strabo also would, no plicius, no doubt, has borrowed 
doubt, have said if he had heard from him (^Pkys. 46, a ; 180, a ; 
him lecture in Athens. Boethus, 181, J), as in the last of these 
therefore, must have been a three passages he expressly 
teacher of philosophy elsewhere, quotes the words of Themis- 
Perhaps Strabo may have tius, and only in them those of 
availed himself of his instruc- Boethus ; and nowhere adduces 
tions in Rome. anything from Boethus' Physics 

* Simplicius (^Cat. 1, a. 41 $. ; except what he finds in his pre- 
Schol. 40, a, 21 ; 61, a, 14) calls decessor. An exposition of the 
him Bavftdtrios and 4\\6yifios; First Analytics may be con- 
and on page 209 fi. ; Sohol. 92, jectured from the quotations of 
«, 42, he praises his acuteness. the pseudo-Galen Eitray. 5taX. 
Cf. p. 3, y. ; Schol. 29, a, 47 ; p. 19, and of Ammon. in Arist. 
rh rod BorjBov voXijs kyx^voias Org. ed. Waitz, i. 46, from the 
ytyLovra. doctrine of the syllogism; an 

* According to Simplicius exposition of the books on the 
(i. a) one of those which ^aJdv- soul (though less Certainly) 
repais vepl avrh (the Aristotelian from what Simplicius (2>e An. 
book) ivvoiais ixp^crayro, but at 69, b) tells us concerning his 
the same time (I, c, 7, y. j Schol. objections against immortality ; 
42, a, 8) a continuous exposition an exposition of the Nicoma* 
Koff kKdffriiv Xiliv, This com- chaean Ethics from what Alex- 
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apprehension of the Peripatetic doctrine he likewise, Chap. 
so far as we can judge, shows much independence, 
and an inclination to that naturalism which in the 
immediate followers of Aristotle had already over- 
powered the Platonic and idealistic element, and 
which was especially prominent in Alexander of 
Aphrodisias. This also appears in the fact that he 
wished the study of philosophy to be commenced not 
with logic but with physics.^ When, moreover, he 
denied that the universal of nature was prior to the 
particular,^ and would not allow form to be regarded 
as a substance in the strict sense {irpcorrf ovo-lo)^ 
but only matter, and in one aspect, that which 
is compounded of matter ^ and form — this presup- 
poses a theory of the value and priority of matter 
in things, which diverges from Aristotle, and rather 
^proaches to the materialism of the Stoics. The 
«ame mode of thought is apparent in his utterances 
concerning immortality, which place him on the side 
of those who understood the Aristotelian doctrine 

. ander (De An. 154, a) says of entirely waives the enquiry 

his observations on self-love concerning yorir^ and (rwfjiariK^ 

and the irpwroy oIk^Tov ; and oitria, but only because it 

what Aspas. (^Schol. in JiJth. does not belong to the same 

Classical Journal, xxix. 106) connection. He desired (vide 

shdB.oae^ArUtot.Pseiido-Bpiffr. Themist. Phys. 146, 14 Sp. ; 

109) says of his and Andronicus' Simpl. Pht/s. 46, a) that mat- 

• definition of the irdBos. ter should be called t\ri onlj' 

' David, Schol, in Ar. 26 b, in relation to the form which 

41. For what follows, Prantl's it has not yet assumed, and 

Qesch, der Logilt, i. 640 sqq. has {moKeifievov in relation to the 

'been gratefully made use of. form imparted to it, but this 

' Dexipp. in Categ. 64 ; Speng. is merely a matter of verbal 

Schol. in Arist, 50, &, 16 sqq. expression. What SimpUcius 

• Simpl. Categ. 20 fi sq. ; quotes from Boethus (24 ( sq. 

JSehoL 60, a, 2. At the begin- Sohol. 63, a, 38-45) seems to 

/fiing of this passage, Boethus me of small importance. 
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Chap, as a simple denial of it ; ^ and in further agreement 
• with these tendencies we learn that in the sphere 
of Ethics he maintained that the primary object of 
desire for everyone (the irp&rov oIksIov) was naturally 
his own self, and everything else must be desired 
only because of its relation to one's self.^ In other 
instances, Boethus now and then sought to justify 
the Aristotelian determinations,^ and sometimes de- 
fended them, especially against the Stoics;* but 

* Sitopl. De An. 69, b : Iva JV. viii. 1, 1155, h, 16 sqq, ; ix. 

fiil &s 6 Baridhs ohiBStfitv rifv ^u- 8, 1168, a, 35 sqq. Our text 

xV, &(rir€p r^v ifi^vxioy, &0dva- names the 9th and 10th books, 

rov uhv etvai &s avr^y /jl^ diro- evidently by a confusion of 

fxivovtrav rhv Bdvaroy iiri6yra, i^- the alphabetical deedgnations 

ttrra^jifyriv 8i 4irt6vros iKtlyov ry of the books (6 1) with the^ 

(cavrt hc6K\viTBai. This refers coiresponding numerical signs, 

to Plato's ontological proof • To these attempts belong 

of immortality. Boethus con- (1) a remark, ap.Simpl. Cat,lQQy 

cedes to him that, strictly speak- iS ; Sohol.^2y a, 33; Categorieiy 

ing, the soul does not die, but 14, 15, J, 1 tqq.^ on the apjdi- 

orSy the man (because death, cability of the opposition of 

according to the Phcddo, 64 C, i}p€fiia and Klvri<rts to qualitative 

consists in the separation of change ; (2) the demonstration 

soul from body, and therefore in which Theophrastus had 

denotes the dissolution of man already anticipated him, that 

into his constituent parts, and the syllogisms of the first and 

not the destruction of those second figure are perfect (Am- 

parts as such) ; but he thinks mon. in Anal^, Pr. i. 1, 24, \ 

the continuance of the soul 18; apWaitz, ^ri«^. CT^y.i, 45); 

does not follow from this. Eu- (S) the doctrine evolved from 

sebius (JPr. Ev, xi. 28, 4 ; xiv. the hypothetical syllogisms as 

10, 3) gives extracts from a the dvairdSctKroi and irpwroi dv- 

treatise of Porphyry, ircpi ^vxns, a7r6huKroi (Pseudo-Gtalen. Etcroy. 

in which he defended immor- hiaX. p. 19 ; Min. ap. Prantl, p. 

tality against Boethus. From 554) ; (4) the remarks on the 

the former of these passages it question whether time is a 

is clear that Boethus had also number or a measure, and 

attacked the proof derived whether it even existed without 

from the kinship of the human the soul that reckons it, ap. 

spirit with God {PiKsdOy 78, B Themist. Phys, 337, 23; 341, » 

sqq.). Sp. ; Simpl. Phys, 180, a, 181, 

* This view is ascribed by h ; Simpl. Categ, 88, fi ; SohoL 

Alex. De An. 154, a, to Xen- 79, J, 40. 

archus and Boethus, who appeal * Thus he defends (ap. Simpl. 

in support of it to Arist. Eth. 43, o, fi ; SoJwl. 62, a, 18, 27) 
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what has come down to us in this connection is of Ghap. 
little importance as affecting the special character of ' 

his philosophy. 

A third interpreter of Aristotle's "writings, be- 
longing to the same period, is Aristo,* a disciple Aristo. 
of Antiochus, who afterwards went over from 
the Academy to the Peripatetics,* But we know 

the Peripatetic doctrine of the iii. p. 277 Hild. (where he is 

rp6s Tfr against the Stoic doc- rightly censured for this) added 

trine of the irp6s rt irus ^x^^y ^o *^6 Aristotelian syllogistic 

wliile at the same time he tried forms (perhaps in a commen- 

to apprehend Aristotle's de- tary on the Prior Analytics) 

fimtion more exactly, in the three modi of the first and two 

way pointed ont hy Aiidronicus of the second figures, and to 

(Simpl. 51, fi; Schol. G6, a, 34 ; whom, in the following pas- 

of. Simpl. 41, fi gq. ; 42, a ; Schol, sages (where Prantl, Getoh. der 

61 0, 9, 25 »qq. h, 9). He consi- LogiJty 1. 590, 23, restores the 

dered the division of tcoulv and ArUto of the MSS. instead of 

vdiTx^iy as two distinct catego- Aristotle), an account of the 

TieB (Simpl. 77 fi; Schol. 77, bf IS syllogistic figures is ascrihed. 

fqq.), and also the category of He is likewise the Alexandrian 

Having, which he examined Peripatetic Aristo whom Dio- 

particularly (Simpl. 94 e; Schol, genes mentions (vii. 164 ; also 

81, a, 4) as well founded. vide supra, p. 105, 2). 

* He is mentioned by Simpl. * Tnd. Acad. Hercul. col. 35 : 

41, 7. ; Schol. 61, a, 25, together [Antiochus had for disciples] 

with Boethus, Eudorus, Andro- 'Aploruvd re Koi Alcova *A\f^ay- 

nicus, and Athenodorus among dp^ls koX Kpdrnnroy Utpyofiriyhy, 

the 'nXatol r&v Karriyopuoy i^Ti- &y 'Apicrtoy [ju^i^] K<d Kpdrimros 

TVoX, and, consequently, no . . . iy4yoyro nepuroTirriicol 

doubt the author of a com- ietroaTar'fia'ayrts rris *AKa^rifxelas. 

mentary on this book, and not Cic. (Acad. ii. 4, 12) shows 

of a mere treatise on the Tp6i him and Dio to us at Alexan- 

Ti, which Simplicius in his men- dria in the company of An- 

tion of him in this place as tiochus, with the observation 

well as at p. 48, a ; 51, iS; SoJiol. quihus iUe (Antiochus) secun- 

63, hj 10 ; 66, a, 37 sqq. alone dttm fratrem plwrimum tri- 

allows. In the latter passage btiebat. If Seneca (Up. 29, 6) 

the definition given also by resorted to him, he must have 

Andronicns and Boethus of the taught in Rome in the latter 

vp6s rl ftws tx"*^ is quoted pri- part of his life ; meanwhile, 

marily from him, with the the lejndns philosophits Aristo^ 

remark that Andronicus has the of whom Seneca here relates 

same. He is no doubt that certain anecdotes, must mean 

Aristo of Alexandria, who, ac- another person of the same 

cording to Apul. Dogm. Plat, name ; not only because Seneca 
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Chap, little about him, and that little does not lead 
. us to suppose him a great philosopher. Concern- 



Stcaeas. ing the philosophy of the other Peripatetics of the 
^*^- first century before Christ-Staseaa,' Cratippus,' 



^<« 



reckons this man among the In the years 50-46 B.C. we 

circvZatores qui philogophiam meet with him in Mytilene 

Jumegtius neglexissent qtiam ven- (Cic. De Univ. 1 ; Brut. 71. 260 ; 

dwvtt but also because the Plut. Pomp. 75). Soon after 

Julius Graecinus, from whom a this he must have settled in 

remark on him is quoted, only Athens, where Cicero. got for 

died under Caligula; whereas him the Roman citizenship 

the disciple of Antiochus, who from Caesar, but at the same 

was with him about 84 B.C. time induced the Areopagus 

(vide 9wp, 76, 4), scarcely sur- to request him to remain 

vived the beginning of the in Athens (Plut. Cic. 24). Here 

reign of Augustus, or at any about this time Cicero's son 

rate cannot long have survived heard him (Cic. Off- i. 1, 1 ; 

it. TheAristool: Cos mentioned iii. 2, 5 ; ad Fam. xii. 16; xvi. 

by Strabo, xiv. 2, 19, p. 668, 21) and Brutus visited him 

must not be taken for our (Plut. Br^it. 24). That he was 

Aristo (as Zumpt supposes, the head of the school is not 

Abh. d. Berl, Akad. IM^ ; Hist, expressly stated, but is very 

Phil. XL 68), for the former is probable. Cicero, who was a 

described as the disciple and great friend of his, speaks with 

heir of the well-known Peripa- the highest appreciation of his 

tetic, Aristo of Julis {Phil. d. scientific importance {Brut. 71, 

Or. II. ii. 925). 260 ; Off. i. 1, 1 ; iii. 2, 5 ; 

* Staseas of Naples, the in- Bivin. i. 3, 5 ; Be tfniv, 1), but 
structor of Piso, who resided this praise is scarcely altogether 
with him (Cic. Be Orat. i. 22, impartial. As to his views, 
104 ; Fin. v. 3, 8, 25, 75 ; vide nothing has been transmitted 
mp, p. 100, 1, end) is also called to us except what we are told 
by Cicero, nobilis Peripateticu>8 ; by Cicero, Bivin. i. 3, 5 ; 32, 70 
but is censured by him for 8q. (cf . TertuUian, Be An, 46) : 
ascribing too much importance that he admitted prophecy in 
to external fortunes and corpo- dreams, and ecstasy (/iw(w), and 
real conditions {Fin. v. 26, 75). that he based this theory upon 
An unimportant theory of his the Peripatetic doctrine of the 
is quoted in Censorinus, Bi. divine origin of spirit^ and upon 
Nat. 14, 5, 10. As Piso heard the numerous cases of fulfilled 
him lecture about 92 B.C. {I. c. prophecies. The anthropology 
Be Orat.) he must have been presupposed by him in this is 
at least as old as Andronicus. the Aristotelian : aninws honii- 

* This philosopher, bom in num quadam ex paHe extrin- 
Pergamus, was likewise origi- 8eou8{-=0vpa6€y, from, the diyine 
nally a disciple of Antiochus. spirit) esse tractos et hau4tas 
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Tficolaus of Damascus,' and others, our information Chap. 
is too scanty, and too unimportant to detain us with ^- 



. . . ea/ni partem^ qiKje genguniy 
■q%UB matuvif quw adpetitum ha- 
beat, funi esse ab actione corporis 
-sepiffatam ; the sequel, however, 
•sounds rather more PJatonic: 
{[ws autem pars animi rationis 
utqve inteUigenti^ sit particeps, 
ca/m twm maxinie vigere, ami 
pki/rimum absit a corpore, 

^ Nicolaus (concerning whom 
iBide Miiller, Hist, Gr, iii. 343 
sqq.\ bom in Damascus about 
64 B.C. (therefore called b 
AofiaurKTivhsy Athen. iv. 153 f . et 
pass.; Strabo, xv. 1, 72, p. 719), 
and carefully brought up by his 
father Antipater, a prosperous 
and respectable man, lived many 
years at the court of the Jewish 
King Herod, was one of his 
confidants and came in his 
company and, some years later, 
(8 B.C.) for the second time, 
on his aiairs, to Home, where 
he gained the favour of Augus- 
tus. After the death of Herod 
the Great he accompanied his 
son Archelaus thither, and from 
this journey he never seems to 
have returned, but to have 
passed the latter part of his life 
in Rome (vide the references in 
Suidas, AvriTcarpos and N(k<$A. ; 
Nicol. Fragm. 3-6, taken from 
the Excerpta de ViHutihis; 
Joseph. Antiqmt. xii. 3, 2 ; xvi. 2, 
3; 9,4; 10,8; xvii.6,4; 9.6; 11, 
■ 3, who also, like Suidas, follows 
Nicolaus* own statements in 
Muller). The theory that he 
was a Jew, shared also by 
JElenan, Vie de Jestts, p. 33, is 
at once refuted by what we 
read (ap Suid. 'Akt^t. ) respect- 
ing an offering to Zeus, and 



conc^ing the gods. He is ^f ^^^^ 
called in Athen. vi. 262 /. ; ^y^ 
266, e ; x. 416, e ; xii. 643, a\ * • 
iv. 163 f., an adherent of the 
Peripatetic doctrine (Jltpiirarii' 
riKhs) to which he had early 
allied himself (8uid. NiicJx.) 
and to which he devoted a 
portion of his writings. Simpl. 
(Be Ccelo, SchoL in Ar. 493, a, 
23) mentions his treatise irepl 
^ApiffTordKovs <l>i\offo<f>la5 (out 
of which may perhaps be taken 
the quotation from his Becopla 
ray ^ApiarorfKovs /act& rd <l>vaiKit 
in the inscription to Theo- 
phrastus' metaphysical frag- 
ment, p. 323, Brand.). A second 
work, trcpl rod UavrhSf which 
treated irepl irdvrwy rdtv iv ry 
K6afJL(p Kar (not icol) tX^ri ; Id. 
I. c. 469, a, 6; a third, Tctpl 
0€uv, from which statements 
concerning Xenophanes and 
Diogenes of Apollonia are re- 
ported, is mentioned by Simpl. 
(Phys. 6, a, b; 32, a, b ; an 
ethical work ircpl ray iv roh 

irpaKTlKQtS KO^MV ( =s ITCpl TUV 

KoOriKdvTuv^f a iro\v(mxo5 irpay- 
/iOTe/o, as mentioned by Simpl. 
in Epict. £nchir, 194, c, ; here 
he may perhaps have said of 
Epicurus, what Diogenes asserts 
(Diog. X. 4). In none of these 
passages, however, is any phi- 
losophical proposition quoted 
from him; and Nicolaus was 
doubtless far more of a scholar 
than a philosopher. Suidas 
calls him TlepnrarririKhs ^ HAa- 
TOiviKhsy which might point to 
his combination of the views of 
Plato and Aristotle, if any de- 
pendence could be placed upon 
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Chap, them.' But Xenarchus ^ and his treatise against the 
' Aristotelian theories respecting the aether may here be 

Xenar' 

chus. ijjig passage. As an Mstorian he Rhodian, named by Quintillian^ 

is censured by Josephus (J.?*- 7»*f. ii. 17, 15,with Critolausas 

tiqtdt. xvi. 7, 1) on account of the enemy of rhetoric (cf . PM, 

his partiality for Herod ; and d. Gr. II. ii. 930, 2) ; and per- 

his life of Augustus was no haps the author of the Ucpliraroi 

doubt only a paneg3rrio. For quoted in Diog. iii. 3; v. 36; 

the rest vide, concerning his vi. 81 ; ix. 42. When he lived 

historical works, Miiller ; cf . we do not know, but he seems 

Dindorf. Jahrhiicher fur Class, to be later than Critolaus, whom 

Philol. vol. xcix. H, 2, 107 Quintillian places before him. 

sqq. Meyer's supposition that In Rome, according to Cicero, 

he wrote the treatise irepX ^vravy there must already have been,. 

is discussed PhU. d. Gr. II. about the beginning of the first 

ii. 98, note. century, persons acquainted 

* Among them the owner of with the Aristotelian philo^ 

Theophrastus' library, Apel- sophy and writings, if M. An- 

lico, of Teos {Phil. d. Gr. II. tonius and Q. Lutatius- 

ii. 139); but though this man Catulus really spoke as he 

occasionally occupied himself (^Orat. ii. 36, 162 sqq.) repie- 

with the Peripatetic philosophy sents. We have no warrant,. 

(^Athen. v. 214, d\ and com- however, for supposing that 

posed a treatise on Hermias this representation is histori- 

and Aristotle (Aristocl. ap. Eus. cally true ; indeed, Cicero him- 

Pr. Ev, XV. 2, 9), Strabo (p. self implies clearly enough 

609), no doubt rightly, calls both here and in c. 14, 59, that 

him <l>i\6fii$\os /uaXAov fj (l>t\6' Antonius was not acquainted, 

<ro(f>o5. As little does Athenio so far as he knew, with Greek 

or Aristio (cf . Phil. d. Gr. III. literature ; and though it may 

ii. 934, 3) deserve a place certainly have been otherwise 

among the philosphers, even with Catulus, we are hardly 

supposing he really taught the justified in ascribing to him an 

Peripatetic philosophy. Some- accurate knowledge of that 

what later we have Alex- literature, and particularly of 

a n d e r , the teacher and friend of the Peripatetic philosophy. The 

M. Crassus, the Triumvir (Plut. only Roman adherent of this 

Crass. 3); Athenaeus, of Se- philosophy of whom we hear 

leucia in Cilicia, in the time of in the first century b.c. is that 

Caesar (Strabo, xiv. 6, 4, p. 670) ; Pi s o of whom we have spoken^ 

Demetrius, the friend of supra, p. 100, 1, end; but, as- 

Cato, who was with him in his is there shown, he also attended. 

last days (Plut. Cato Min. 65, the instruction of Antiochus^ 

67 sq.) ; Diodotus, the brother whose eclectic principles Cicero 

of Boethus of Sidon (Strabo, puts into his mouth, 
xvi. 2, 24, p. 757). To the * Xenarchus, of Seleucia, in 

Peripatetic school belong also, Cilicia, passed the greater part 

no doubt, Athenodorus, the of his life as a teacher in Alex- 
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"mentioned ; * for this polemic against so integral a por- 
tion of the Aristotelian physics aflfords a farther proof 
that the Peripatetic school was not so absolutely united 
by the doctrine of its founder as to preclude many 
•departures from that doctrine among its members. 

But there is still stronger evidence of this fact 
in a treatise which perhaps dates from the first cen- 
tury before Christ, and has been transmitted to us 
as the work of Aristotle — the book of the Cosmos.^ 
The authenticity of this work was already questioned 
in antiquity,* and denied by Melanchthon ; * in 



Chap. 
V. 



^mdria, Athens, and Borne. It 
was in the first of these cities 
that Strabo probably heard 
him. Befriended by Arins, and 
patronised by Augustus, he 
died in Borne at a great age 
(cf. Strabo, xiv. 5, 4, p. 670). 

' Vide concerning this trea- 
tise and the objections de- 
veloped in it against the Aris- 
totelian doctrine : Damasc. De 
Ccelo^ Schol, in Arigt, 456, a, 6 ; 
460, h, 16; Simpl. De CceU, 
Schol. 470, J, 20; 472, a, 22; 
472, ^, 38 sqq. ; 473, a, 9 ; 43, h, 
24; (9, a, 11; 11, J, 41 ; 13, ^ 
6 ; 36 ; 14, a, 19 ; 21, 1, 32 sqq. ; 
26, *, 4 ; 27, h, 20-34, a, 18 K) ; 
Julian, ^af. v. 162, A,«^. Sim- 
plicius calls it : ol vphs riiv 
wdfiirrrjv ovaricw iaroplaif ra trpbs 
T^iv IT. oba. iiirop7ifi4va or 7c- 
-ypofifidya. In the same treatise 
were perhaps to be found the 
observations against Chrysip- 
pus' doctrine of empty space, 
4ip. Simpl. Z. c. 129, a, 18 K. 
His opinion concerning the 
^p&rov oIk€iov (jtuj^ra, 120, 2), 
and his (Aristotelian) definition 
oi the soul (Stob. Eel. i. 798) 
are also quoted elsewhere. 



* Weisse, Arittotelet van der 
Seele nnd vmi der Welt, 1829, 
p. 373 sqq. ; Stahr, ArigtoteUs 
hei den Romem, 1834, p. 163 
sqq. ; Osann, Beitragezu Griech. 
and Bom. lAteratv/rgesch. 1. 143 
sqq. ; Petersen in the review of 
this treatise, Jahrh.f. fcissensch. 
Krit. 1836, 1, 660, sqq. ; Ideler, 
Aristot. Meteorol. ii. 286 sq. ; 
F. Gieseler, iib. d. Verf.d. Bucks 
V. d. W. Ztschr.f. Alterthumsw. 
1838, Nr. 146 sq.; Spengel, Be 
Arist. Libro X. Hist. Anim. 
Heidelb. 1842, p. 9 sqq. ; Hil- 
debrand, Apnlej. Opera, i. 44 
tqq, ; Bose, Be Arist. Zihr, 
Ordine et Anct. p. 36, 90 sqq. ; 
Adam, BeAuetore LihriBs^ido- 
Aristotelici ir. K. Berl. 1861 ; 
Barth61emy Saint-Hilaire, J//> 
teorologie d'Aristote, Par. 1863. 
p. 88 sqq. ; Groldbacher, Ztschr. 
f. Oegterreich. Gymn. xxi\. 

(1873), 670 sq.\ Z. Kritik rmc 
Apu^jus Be Mundo, &.C. 

« Procl. in Tim. 322, E : 'Apiar- 
ToreKris, ^irep iKwov rh irepl 
K6(rixov fiifi\ioy. 

* Physica, Opp. ed. Bretschn. 
xlii. 213 sq. 
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Chap, modern times it has found some advocates,^ but is> 
' nevertheless quite untenable. As little, however^ 
can the treatise be ascribed to any other school than 
the Peripatetic, or regarded, not as a writing foisted 
upon Aristotle, but as the work of a younger philo- 
sopher, which did not itself claim to be Aristotelian 
— or even the elaboration of such a work. In 
modern times its authorship has been assigned 
sometimes to Chrysippus,^ sometimes to Posidonius,* 
sometimes to Apuleius,^ but against each of these 
conjectures there are most important objections. In 
regard to Chrysippus it is highly improbable that 
he should have sent forth a work under a borrowed 
name, and quite inconceivable that he should have 
adopted for the purpose that of Aristotle ; but that the 
work claims Aristotle's name for itself is incontestable,®' 

' Its authenticity has been against the supposition that the 

finally maintained most confi- work was designedly foisted 

dently by Weisse. I am the upon Aristotle. Both in manner 

more willing to spare myself a of exposition, he says, and in 

detailed exposure of the weak- substance, its unlikeness to- 

nesses of this attempt, as that Aristotle is so unmistakably evi- 

has already been fully accom- dent, that only a person entirely 

plished by Osann, Stahr, and unacquainted with Aristotle, or 

Adam (p. 14 sqq. &c.)) S'l^d £^ a fool, could have indulged the 

the decisive points in the matter fancy that it could possibly be 

will be brought forward in the regarded as the work of that 

following pages. philosopher. But this, the only 

* Osann, I, <?., seeks to es- argument that he adduces, tries 
tablish this theory at length. to prove too much. How many 

' Ideler, 1. 6*., following Aldo- are the forged writings in 

brandinus, Huetius, and Hein- which we^ at the first glance, 

sius. can detect the forgery ? From 

* Stahr, L c, and, in another this it does not follow that 
way, Adam. Barth61emy Saint- they are not forgeries, but that 
Hilaire follows the former, they are not clumsy forgeries, 
without naming him. In the present case, however, the 

* Osann, indeed, declares forgery was not clumsy enough 
himself, p. 191, very decidedly to prevent numerous persons 
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and when Osann would separate its dedication to Chap. 
Alexander * from the rest of the work, this is an * 

arbitrary proceeding which is wholly unjustifiable.^ 
Moreover, the exposition of Chrysippus, according 
to the unanimous testimony of antiquity and the 
specimens in our possession^ is distinguished as 
much by its learned prolixity, as by its dialectic 
pedantry and contempt of all rhetorical adornment ; * 
whereas the treatise irspl Koafiov exhibits through- 
out the most opposite qualities, so that even on this 
ground it is quite impossible to attribute it to Chry- 
sippus. No less, however, is such a theory excluded 
by its contents. That it has adopted many Stoic 
doctrines and definitions, and expresses some of 
these in the formulae which, after Chrysippus, had 
been transplanted into the Stoic school, is indeed 
undeniable ; nevertheless, as will immediately be 
shown, this work so entirely contradicts^ the most 
important distinctive doctrines of the Stoic school 

and even philosophers and with his theory of the author 

criticsof our own time — Weisse, of the book. Apart from this 

for example — from being de- there is no trace either in 

ceived. . And would a work external evidence or the in- 

that was evidently not written temal character of the passage 

by Aristotle pass more easily that it was originally absent, 

for his if it were anonymous Even in C. 6, 398, b, 10, the 

than if it went forth under his language is such that the Per- 

name ? sian empire must be supposed 

* Naturally Alexander the to be still existing, and if the 

Great ; for that this Alexander writer, in his necessarily nu- 

was another man of the name merous references to older 

of whom nothing further is philosophers, has carefully 

known, no reader of Osann's avoided every definite allusion 

book(p. 246) will easily believe, to what is post- Aristotelian, 

' Osann (p. 246 tq,) has no we see from this that he wishes 

further proof to give than that his work to pass as Aristotelian, 

the dedication is incompatible * Qf . p. 42. 
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Chap, as compared with the Peripatetic, that it might be 
• ascribed to any author rather than to Chrysippus. 
Lastly, though we will not here anticipate the more 
particular demonstration of the date of this book, it 
is sufficient for the refutation of Osann's hypothesis, 
to observe that Chrysippus's work on the Cosmos 
consisted of at least two books, and that quotations 
are made from it which axe nowhere to be found in 
the writing we are considering.^ The same argu* 
ments hold good in great measure against those 
who conjecture Posidonius to have been the author 
of the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise. Its ornate 
language, however, can with fer more probability 
be attributed to him than to Chrysippus ; and there 
are many particular details which approximate much 
more to the time of Posidonius than to that of 
Chrysippus : indeed, we shall find that the author 
probably in a considerable part of his work made 
direct use of this philosopher. But that Posidonius 
should have forged a work of Aristotle is as wholly 
unlikely as that Chrysippus should have done so ; and 
though we can certainly remark in him concerning 
special points, a leaning to the Academic and Peri- 
patetic philosophy, this never makes him untrue (like 
the author of irspl K6<Tfiov) to the fundamental doc- 
trines of his school — so as to deny the substantial 
presence of God in the world, the destruction and 
conflagration of the world, or to distinguish aether 



» Stob. Eel. i. 180 ; Alex. Against Ogann, cf . Petersen, p. 
Aphr, Anal, Pr. 58, b (mjpray 664 sqq. ; Gieseler, Spengel, 
Phil, d. Or. III. i. 158, 1). Adam, /. c. 
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and all elementary bodies whatever.^ As to Apu- Chap. 
leius this objection, it is true, would not hold good : ' 

in his treatise on the Cosmos he has entirely appro- 
priated the contents of the so-called Aristotelian 
treatise. But how are we justified in regarding him 
not merely as the translator or reviser, but also as the 
author of the latter ? If the work is not mentioned 
before Apuleius,^ in the remains of ancient literature 
which we possess, it does not follow from this that it 
did not exist : and though Apuleius, in the introduc- 
tion to his Latin recension, speaks as if it were not a 
mere translation, but an independent work on the 
foundations of Aristotle and Theophrastus,' there is 
no proof whatever that he was sufficiently scrupulous 
about literary right of property, and sufficiently free 
from boastfulness, not to found a claim of original 
authorship on the minor alterations and additions by 
which his work is distinguished * from Aristotle's.^ 

* For these reasons the hypo- Theophrastn/m atictorem tetrnti, 

thesis of Posidonius is opposed quantimi poismnus cogitatione 

by Bake, Posidon. Rel. 237 sq, j contingere, dieemtis de onini hoc 

Spengel, p. 17 ;,Adam, p. 32. ccele8tiratwne,&iG. Th^vfor^in 

■ The quotation in Justin, parenthesis are wanting in the 

Cohort, ad Qr. c. 5, cannot be best MSS. ; but are neverthe- 

placed earlier than Apuleius, less to be considered genuine, 

since the authenticity of this Cf . Goldbacher, /. e. p. 690. 

treatise, as has lately been * Concerning these, vide Hil- 

shown by Adam (p. 3 8qq.) in debrand, Apul. Opp, I. xlviii. gq, 

opposition to Semisch, bias de- * The ancients, as is well 

cisive reasons against it. known, had much less strict 

' At the end of the dedication ideas than we have on this 

to Faustinus, which is distin- subject ; and many others be- 

guished from tthat of the sides Apuleius behave in such 

pseudo- Aristotle to Alexander matters with a surprising laxity, 

only by unimportant alterations Eudemus, e.g., seems nowhere 

and omiissions: Quare [^nos to have said that his work 

Arigtatelem pntdentUsimum et on * Physics ' was only a new 

doetissimum pJdlosopJufrum] et edition of Aristotle's nor does 

K 
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•Chap. Closer investigation leaves no doubt that his Latin 
^' work on the Cosmos is not (as Stahr and Barthelemy 
Saint-Hilaire assert) the model, but only a revision 
of the Greek work which is to be found in our col- 
lection of Aristotelian writings ; for the latter has 
throughout the conciser, sharper, more original form 
of expression, while the former has the character of a 
paraphrased translation: the flowery language of 
the one too often in the other becomes bombast, 
which is sometimes hardly comprehensible without 
a comparison with the Greek text ; and while there 
is nothing in the Latin which cannot be regarded as a 
paraphrase or translation of the Greek, the Greek, 
on the contrary, has passages which could not possibly 
have arisen from the Latin, but must evidently 
have been before the eyes of the Latin writer** But 
to admit this, and to make Apuleius the author of 
the Greek book which he then himself translated 
into Latin,^ is equally impossible. For in the first 
place we thus abandon the only groimd on which 
the hypothesis of his authorship could even plausibly 
be maintained — viz., the credibility of his own 

he say so of bis Ethics. He named the sources of a treatise 
speaks, even where he adheres which has taken so much from 
quite closely to Aristotle, as an Stoic authors and Stoic doc- 
independent author in his own trine ? 

name ; and so does the writer > Some of the most striking 

of the Magna Moralia. Cicero, are these : ir€pl K6a'fiov 392, a, 

too, notoriously translated, or, 5 ; 325, a, 7 ; 398, &, 23 ; 400, a, 

at any rate, transcribed exten- 6 ; d» 23 ; compared with the 

sive portions in his writings corresponding Apul. De Mundo^ 

from the Greeks, without men- c. I, 12, 27, 33, 36, p. 291, 317, 

tioning the sources from which 362, 368 Oud. For the rest I 

they came. And would Apu- must refer to Adam, p. 38 9qq, ; 

leius, in his ArUtoteles et Theo- (Joldbacber, 671 sq. 
ph/raMtis atietoTf have really ^ Adam, L c, 41 tqq. 
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assertions; we regard it as impossible that he Chap. 
should have represented his writing as an indepen- ^' 
dent work if it were merely the revision of the 
work of another, but we unhesitatingly charge him 
with having foisted his own work in its Greek 
original upon Aristotle.* In order to clear him 
from the imputation of boasting we attribute to him 
a forgery.^ But in the second place this theory 
would lead us to the improbable conclusion that 
Apuleius, the Latin rhetorician, had expressed him- 
self far better, more simply and to the point, in 
the Greek language than in his own ; and that, in 
spite of his being himself the author, he had not 
unfrequently in the Latin version confused and 
obscured, nay, completely misunderstood that which 
in the Greek is perfectly clear.' Finally, passing 
over other difficulties, from the evidence furnished 
by his other writings of his philosophical capacity, 
we can scarcely ascribe to Apuleius so important a 

* That the author of the would be nullified by each 
Greek treatise asserts it to be other. 

Aristotelian has been already ' A number of the most 

shown, p. 127, 2. Apuleius also striking proofs, not only of the 

designates it as such in the dependence of Apuleius on one 

passage quoted supra, p. 129, 3, Greek text, but also of the 

from the Prooemium, and c. 6, misunderstandings which beset 

p. 300 Oud., where he says, in him in the reproduction of it, 

reference to irepl KoV/tov, 3, 393, some of which arise from false 

«, 27: [Ma/re] Afri&um, qyod readings, are given by Gold- 

quidem ArUtoteles Sardiniense bacher, p. 679 sqq. The same 

maluit dicere. writer shows, p. 674 sq,, how 

* Nor would his forgery have untrue is the statement of 
answered his purpose ; for if he Adam, that Apuleius, according 
declared the Greek version of to his own assertion, was in the 
his book to be the work of habit of composing the sam^ 
Aristotle, and the Latin to treatise in Latin and Greek. 

be his own, these statements 

K 2 
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Chap, work as the treatise on . the Cosmos undoubtedly is ; 
^' and we must necessarily have e3q)ected to find in this 



writing, if it had emanated from him, much more 
distinct traces of those Platonising metaphysics and 
theology, and especially of that demonology, which 
we shall presently discover in Apuleius. This third 
attempt, therefore, to find a definite author for the 
book must also be considered unsuccessful, and the 
question for us can only be, not by whom it was 
composed, but to what period and school its author 
belonged. 
lu stand' That this author reckoned himself amone: the 

pomt and ^ , . ,, ^ i i n n « 

character. Peripatetics seems probable from the name of 
Aristotle, which the work bears ; for by that name 
it claims to be considered one of the genuine 
records of the doctrines of the school. The same 
is confiirmed, however, by its contents. Though 
the conception of the world which it advances is far 
enough from the truly Aristotelian conception, and 
though it is full of foreign constituents, yet its 
fundamental features are taken from the Aristotelian 
doctrine, and it approximates at least as closely to 
it as the philosophy of Antiochus, for example, 
approximates to the Platonic philosophy. The 
metaphysical foundations of the Aristotelian system, 
the author leaves, indeed, in the spirit of his time, 
unnoticed, but in his presentation of the universe 
and its relation to God, he chiefly allies himself 
with Aristotle. He does so when he asserts the 
distance of our world from the higher world, its 
changefulness and imperfection in contrast with 
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the purity and invariability of the heavenly spheres,* Chap. 
and when he makes the perfection of Being gradu- ' 

ally diminish with the distance from the supreme 
heaven ; ^ and when he expressly maintains the dis- 
tinction between the aether, of which the heavenly 
bodies consist, and the four elements, in unmistak- 
able contradiction to the Stoic doctrines.^ Further, 
while the divine essence, according to the Stoic 
doctrine, permeates the whole world even to the 
smallest and ugliest things, our author finds this 
presentation of the Divine Majesty altogether un- 
worthy ; he declares himself, on the contrary, most 
decidedly for the Aristotelian theory that God, re- 
moved from all contact with the earthly, has His 
abode at the extreme limits of the universe, and from 
hence, without moving Himself, and simply through 
His influence, effects the movement of the whole, 

* C. 6, 397, J, 30 sgr. ; 400, a, the theory of the treatise le^pl 
5, 8q. 21 sqq, KSa/iov concerning the aether 

* C. 6, 397, by 27 sqq. is Aristotelian ; it is, therefore, 

* C. 2, 392, a, 5, 29 sq. ; c. 3, 392, all the more astonishing that he 
J, 36 ; cf . Phil. d. Ghr. II. ii. 434, «^. can believe Chiysippus to have 
How closely this work adheres also advanced the same theory ; 
to Aristotle's expositions has for our treatise declares itself 
been already observed, I. <?. p. expressly against the Stoic iden- 
437, 6. That it should spesdc titication of aether with fire 
(392, J, 35 a, 8) of five <rTOix«*o, (^. o. III. i. 186, 2, 3) ; and, as we 
aether, fire, &c., is unimportant, see from Cic. {Aoad. i. 11, 39), 
Aristotle himself had called the this was one of the most 
aether irpmrov <rroix^iop (cf . Phil, notorious points of contest 
d. Or, II. ii. 437, 7), and if he de- between Stoics and Peripa- 
scribed it as ertpop ff&fia ical 0ci^- tetics. The question is not 
T€poy rSav KoXov/icVwv arotx^iuv unimportant, for on the discri- 
( Gen. An. ii. 3,736, h, 29) thetrea- mination of the aether from the 
tise means the same in 392, a, 8, four elements Aristotle bases 
as ffroix^^ov tr^pov r&v rerrdpwv, the antithesis of the world 
iueilpardv re ical deiou. Osann, p. below and the world above. 
168,203 sq., moreover allows that 
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Chap, however manifold the forms it may assume in the 
' world.* Still less, of course, can he admit the 
identification of God and the world : a Stoic defini- 
tion which expresses this he only adopts after 
having altered its pantheistic language.^ Finally, 
the author shows himself to be a Peripatetic by 
expressly defending ^ the eternity and unchangeable- 
ness of the world (also a distinctive doctrine of 
this school) against Stoicism. Though it is clear 
from all this that the work cannot have been 
written by a Stoic or by any leader of the Stoic 
school, such as Posidonius or Chrysippus, yet in 
it the endeavour is very perceptible to unite the 

* This occupies the whole of K6<rfios, in which it shows re- 

the sixth chapter. Here again semblance not only to the Stoics 

the polemic against Stoicism is in general, but more particu- 

unmistakable (cf. p. 397 J, 16 larly to that exposition of their 

sqq. ; 398, a, 1 sq. J, 4-22 ; ioO, doctrines from which Stob. Eel. 

b, 6 sq.) and the theory (Osann, i. 444 {Phil.d. Gr. III. i.l47,l)has 
207) that the divergence from given us extracts. The altera- 
it is only a concession to the tions which are found necessary 
popular religion is quite in- in the treatise are all the more 
admissible ; the popular re- worthy of note : Kda-fiov 5*, we 
ligion is not at all in question read in Stob., chal (fyricriv 6 Xp{h- 
here, but the Aristotelian theo- ciinros ff^forrriua i^ olpayov Kcd 
logy ; if Chrysippus, however, yrjs Kcd r&v 4v ro{nois <p{iceav, ^ 
wished to support the popular t^ Ik deav icoi Mf^dnrtav <rvcrrifAa 
religion, he was quite able to Ktd 4k t&v tiytxa To6rwv y€yop6' 
do this, as we have seen, without t«v. \4y€rai 8' crepws nifffMs 6 
contradicting the fundamental Behs, KoB^tp ri ^uucSfffniffisyivfraL 
principles of his system. We icol TtKciovrai, Our treatise 
may quote as a special indica- takes the first of these defini- 
tion of the Peripatetic origin tions literally, and passes over 
of our treatise that the passage the second ; for the third it 
398, bf 16 sqq. seems to have substitutes these words : \4yercu 
reference to De Motu Anim, 7, 5^ ko^ 4r4pas K6<rfio5 ri r&v S\uv 
701, bf 1 sqq. rd^is t€ koI ZMK6ffn,riffiSy virb Be&v 

^ The treatise irtpX K6(rfJiOv^ re koL hih. O^wv ipv\arrofA4irri' 
begins, after the introduction, * C. 4, end ; c. 6, beginning ; 

c. 1, with definitions of the I. c, 397, a, 14 sq. b, 5. 
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Stoic doctrine with the Aristotelian, and partially Chap. 
to admit even those determinations to which an * 

unqualified recognition is denied. With the Stoic 
writings which the author has employed, and even 
transcribed,* he has also appiopriated Stoic doc- 
trines to a considerable extent; and this may be 
said not merely of the cosmological, astronomical, 
and meteorological details which Osann brings for- 
ward,^ but also of definitions deeply affecting the 
whole system. Quite at the beginning of the 
•cosmological exposition,' we encounter a Chrysippean 
definition of the Koafios. Further on it is de- 
monstrated, in the spirit and after the precedent of 
the Stoic system, that it is precisely the contrast 
between the elements and parts of the world, on 
which depends the unity and subsistence of the 
whole : * this unity itself is called, in Stoic language, 
sympathy : ^ and that his harmony with the Stoics 
shall not escape us, the author does not hesitate to 
quote, expressly as a witness in his own behalf,^ 
the great authority of this school, Heracleitus. In 
his theory of the elements, he allies himself with 
the Stoics, though he diverges from Aristotle in 
making cold the fundamental quality of air.^ He 
adopts the Stoic doctrine of the Tri/eO/ia, with which 

> This will be proved later ' C. 2, 392, J, 5 : i i^p . . . 

on. ioK^^^ms &v KotX trayerda^ns r^y 

* Page 208 sqq. <p^ffiu. Likewise, as is shown p. 
' C. 2, beginning; vide mp, 183, 2, the Stoics, against whom 

p. 134, 2. Aristotle (cf. Phil. d. Gr. II. ii. 

* C. 6. 444) maintains cold to be the 

* C.4, end,a/T»y iradw)' ^/iot^- fundamental detemiination of 
•njT«s. water, and moisture that of 

* C. 6, 396, J, 13 ; cf. c. 6, end. air. 
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Chap, there are points of contact even in the Peripatetic- 
^' doctrine.* But his approach to Stoicism is most 
striking in regard to theology. While repudiating^ 
the Stoic Pantheism as such, the diffusion of the- 
divine substance through the world, the author quite 
approves of its propositions as soon as they are 
applied, not to the divine essence, but the divine 
force ; ^ and he accordingly teaches that the active 
influence emanating from the Deity only extends,, 
indeed, primarily to the outermost sphere of the 
universe, but spreads from this to the inner spheres,? 
and so is transmitted through the whole.^ God is,, 
therefore, the law of the whole ; ^ from Him proceeds 
the order of the world by means of which it is; 
classified into the various species of existences, 
through their individual seminification ; ^ and be- 
cause of this, his all-governing influence, God' 
bears the manifold names, the enumeration and 
explanation of which in the treatise irspl KSa-fiov 
are stamped with the most genuine Stoicism. The 
name, the predicates, and the origin of Zeus are- 
here explained quite in the Stoic sense ; avdyxif,. 

> C. 4, 394, J, 9 : \4yerai ^h » C. 6, 398, 5, 6 sqq. 20 sq. ; 

Kcd Mp(05 vyevfia !J re iv <pvrois cf . 396, J, 24 sq. 

KcX (i&Qis KolSiJt irdmcov ^liiKovca * C. 6, 400, h, 8: pSfios y^- 

ilfv^vxis T€ Kcd ydpifios ovaia, Cf . rifuu ItroKKip^s 6 deSs, The con- 

the quotations, -PAiZ. <?. (rr.ni.i. ception of v6fjLos for the order 

p. 138, 1 ; 191, 1 ; 331, 3. of the universe is, as is well 

* C. 6, 397, J, 16 : ^ih icai tQu known, pre-eminently Stoic. 

ira\au0V tlneiv rivh irpo^x^'?*^**' Cf . Phil. d. Ghr. HI. i. p. 140,. 

5Ti tci,ma. ToOref ian. 0€&y ir\€a 222 sq. 303 sq» 

tA Koi 8i* oipeaKfiSav iySaKK6fA€va * C. 6, 400, J, 31 sq. This 

ijfiTv KoX 5t' iiKoris Kcd irdtnis ale- exposition likewise reminds us- 

0i^<rews, t^ fihv deltf, ^vydfAfi trpi- of the Stoics, in the doctrine- 

reovra KarafictW6fieyoi \6yov oh of the Aj^yoi (nrep/jLariKol. 
/x^v T J yi ol<ri(f. 
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slfiap/iisvTj, irsirpeofjbsprf^ Nemesis, Adrasteia, the Chap* 
MoirsB, are referred to him by means of Stoic etym- _ 
ologies; and for the confirmation of philosophic 
doctrines, the sayings of the poets are interspersed, 
after the manner of Chrysippus.^ It is clear that 
the author wishes indeed to maintain the Peripatetic 
doctrine, but also to combine with it as much 
Stoicism as was possible without absolute incon- 
sistency.2 That Plato likewise agrees with his 
proposition is indicated at the close of the work, 
by the approving citation of a passage from the 
* Laws' (IV., 715, E.), and we are again reminded 
of Plato, when God is extolled not merely as the 
Almighty and Eternal, but also as the prototype 
of beauty.^ But this, like all eclecticism, was 
naturally only possible by the relaxation of the 
strictly philosophic interest and philosophic de- 
finiteness; and thus we see in the writing Trspl 
K6(rfiov, side by side with the cheap erudition dis- 
played especially in Chapters II. to IV., the popular 
theological element decidedly preponderating over 
the purely philosophical element. In the discus- 
sions on the transcendental character of the divine 
essence this religiosity even assumes a mystic 
tinge when the dignity of God and His exalta- 

* C. 7 ; cf . Osann. p. 219 sqq. trines of the school to which 

' That he, therefore, ceased he belonged and desired to 

to be a Peripatetic and conse- belong. 

quently * Zellerus ipse suatn ' C. 6, 399, h, 19 : ravra xph 

tentenHam egregie refeUere roX irepl $€ov HictvoeltrScu Hvvdijxct 

mdetur^ (Adam. p. 34) is a sin- fihv 6vros i^xvpordrov, ndWci 

golar assertion. As if no 5^ einrpcire&TdroVf fwp 8i itBctyd" 

philosopher had ever mingled tov^ &p€Tp 8i Kparlffrov, &c. 
foreign elements with the doc- 
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tion above all contact with the world is made the 
chief argument against the immanence of the 
divine essence in the universe. We see here how 
eclecticism accomplished the transition from pure 
philosophy to the religious speculation of the neo- 
Platonists and their predecessors. The road of 
strict enquiry being abandoned, and those results of 
speculation alone maintained which commended 
themselves to the universal consciousness as true 
and expedient, metaphysics must necessarily be 
replaced by theology, in which the majority of man- 
kind satisfy their theoretical wants ; and if, at the 
same time this theology were based on the Aristotelian 
doctrine of the transcendency of God, and the Stoic 
idea of his omnipresent influence on the world, 
there resulted at once a theory of the universe in 
which the Peripatetic dualism and the substantial 
Pantheism of the Stoic school were reconciled in a 
system of dynamic Pantheism.' 

To what period the attempt at such a reconcilia- 
tion contained in the book we have been consider- 
ing, may be assigned, is not certain, but it may be 
approximately determined. The revision of the 
treatise by Apuleius shows that it was in circulation 
as an Aristotelian work about the middle of the 
second century after Christ. The only question is, 

* The view above developed, first preparation of this work, 
of the character of the treatise iadependently of Petersen, to 
irepl K6(rfioVf has also in the whose book my attention was 
main been advanced by Peter- first drawn by Adam, this will 
sen (I. c. p. 567 sqq.). As it be in favour of its correct- 
had already been the result of ness. 
my own investigation, in the 
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therefore, how long before this date it was com- Chap. 
posed ? That we cannot place it earlier than the first ' 

century before Christ, is probable from the evidence 
of external testimony. If the first trace of its exis- 
tence is met with in Apuleius ; if a Cicero and an 
Antiochus — to whom, by its intermediate position be- 
tween the Peripatetic and Stoic doctrine, its distinct 
arrangement, general comprehensibUity, and rhetori- 
cal language, it would so greatly have conmiended 
itself — ^never betray by any indication that it was 
known to them, we can scarcely suppose that it was 
written earlier than the beginning of the first cen- 
tury before Christ. But its whole character would 
lead us still more definitely to assign it to this cen- 
tury or the century immediately following. For 
before the attempt could have been made to put 
into the mouth of the founder of the Peripatetic 
school, such important concessions to the Stoics, 
the individuality of both schools must already, in 
great measure, have disappeared, and the knowledge 
of them become obscured ; in a word, philosophic 
eclecticism must have attained a development, 
which, according to all other traces, it did not attain 
before the time of Antiochus, the Academician. 
When, therefore, Rose^ would place the date of 
this work before the middle of the third century 
before Christ, the proof for this assertion must be 
very strong to counterbalance the opposite pro- 
bability. But this is so little the case ^ that we axe 

* De Ari-gt.libr. Ord. etAtMft. ^ Bose's arguments are the 
-36, 97 sqq, following : (1) The passage 
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Chap, rather constrained by decisive fkcts to suppose that 

' the work irspl KScfiov must be later than Posidonius, 

one or more of whose writings the author employs^ 

irepl Kdfffiou c. 6, 399, b, 33 to himself says that others even 

400, a^ 3, was akeady tran- after Hipparchus set up other 

scribed in the psendo- Aristo- computations : Artemidoms, for 

telian treatise irepl Bavfjuurlup example, in agreement with the 

hKovfffidruv (c. 155, p. 846), irepl KSfffMov^ gives the length of 

which cannot be more recent the terrestrial plain as more: 

than Antigonus of Oarystus, than 68,000 stadia, and its 

who died about 220 B.C. But breadth more than 39,000 (Plin. 

which of the two works IRst. Nat. ii. 108, 242 sq. Of 

has borrowed from the other Posidonins we know only that 

cannot be discovered from a he reckoned the length at. 

comparison of the passages ; 70,000 (Strabo, ii. 3, 6, p. 102) ; 

moreover the passage in the what he said of the breadth 

treatise irepl davficuriuv iucovtr- tradition does not inform U8» 

fidraVy which Rose believes to How anything concerning the 

be copied in ir€p2K(((r/tov, belongs date of the treatise, therefore^ 

to a section which he himself is to be deduced from its di- 

considers to be a later addition vergence from Eratosthenes 

(cf. PhdZ, d,Gr,II. n,109fl). On and Hipparchus, it is hard to- 

this argument, therefore, no- see. (3) According to c. 3, 

thing can be based. (2)Boseob- 393 b, 23, as Rose asserts,, 

serves that in irtpl K6<rfMv (c. 3, between the Caspian and Black 

393, J, 18) the breadth of the Seas there is (rrfVi&raTos l<r$n6i; 

habitable plain of the earth, and this could not be main- 

&s ^fluriv ol €d y€wypa^<rcan€Sf tained after Eratosthenes had 

is given as nearly 40,000 stadia, placed the breadth of this 

and its length about 70,000 isthmus at 1,000 (?) stadia, and 

stadia; and this proves that Posidoniusat 1,500 (Strabo zi.. 

the work was written not only 1, 5, p. 491). Our author, 

before Hipparchus, but also however, does not maintain 

before Eratosthenes ; for Era- this ; he says, the boundaries 

tosthenes reckoned its length of Europe are /ivxol nSvrov 

at 77,800, and its breadth at 0d\arrd re *TpKavia^ koB* ^v otc- 

38,000 stadia ; and Hipparchus, v^raros I<r0fi6s tis rhv USvrov 

whom the later writers mostly St^icei, i.e. the Caspian Sea at 

followed, counted 70,000 for the place where the isthmus 

its length and 30,000 for its between it and the Pontus 

breadth (Strabo, i, 4, 2, p. 62 (which was also designated as 

9qq,; ii. 5, 7, p. 113 sqq,). But the boundary between Europe 

how do we know that our and Asia, according to Dionys. 

author must have kept pre- Perieg. Orb. Desor, v, 20) is 

cisely to these predecessors if narrowest. The further ob- 

he were later than they ? Rose servations of Rose I venture ta 
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and from whom he has, perhaps, borrowed the greater Chap. 
part of the natural science he imparts to us.^ The ' 

pass over, as, even supposing kwt* 6p0hs ywvlas $pd<rraif ol Bk 
they are correct, they would €rvifi('{\c^is froiovvres els rh Kol\a 
only prove the possibility and p^acrftar^ou' ol 8i ;^<£(r/toTa i^vol- 
not the probability or truth yovrts koX yrjtf kvapp-nyv^vrcs 
of his theory. ^icrat KoXovmai, Cf . Diog. vii. 
* It has already struck other 164 : robs fffitr/iohs 5i yivurBai 
writers how many points of irve^fiaros €ls rd KoiKdofiara r^s 
contact are presented by our yris iMovros 1j [icai] KaBcipxOcv- 
treatise with the fragments of ros, Kodd ^tri UoctMyios iv rg 
Posidonius ; and the phenome- oy^6'p' clvai 5' aOruv rohs fi^v 
non deserves all consideration. fffiafioriaSf rohs 8^ x''^M^'''^f 
Thus we find in ir. K. c. 4, robs Hh KkifixtrlaSf robs dh fipwr- 
395, a, 32, the definition: Jpis fiariaSf also Sen. Niat. Qu. vi. 
fjLkv olv iorlv Hfu^ao'is rjKlov rfvfi- 21, 2. In c. 4 we read that 
fiaros fl <re\^i^s, iv v4<l>€i vorep^ there are two kinds of vapours, 
Rot Kolki^ Kol (Tvptx^T irphs (pay* dry and moist ; from the latter 
Toffiav &s iv KaT6irrp<p Bfcopovfiiyri arise fog, dew, hoar-frost, 
Kardi kvkKov fr€pul>4p€iau. This clouds, rain, &c. ; from the 
singular definition is quoted by former, winds, thunder, light- 
Diogenes, vii. 152, with the ning, &c. Compare with this, 
same words and with only Seneca, Nat. Qu. ii. 54 : Nunc 
slight and unimportant difEer- ad qpinionem Posidonii revev' 
ences from Posidonius, Merew- tor : e terra terrenisqiie om- 
poKoyuc^, In c. 4, 394, J, 21 nibn^ pars humidaefflatitrj pars 
sqq. our treatise maintains that, gicca etfumida : Juecfulminilnis 
of the east winds, kuikIos is the aMmentwm est, ilia imdribus 
wind that blows from the place (which Posidonius himself 
of the sun's rising in sunmier, must naturally have given 
iLtniXu&rris that which comes much more at length). If dry 
from the iffJiMpivai, flpos from vapours are shut up in the 
the x«*f*P*''«* kvaroKaH ; of the clouds, they break through 
west winds, hpryiffrrii blows them, and this causes thunder, 
from the Btpiv^ 5^<riy, (dxpvpos With this explanation of thun- 
feomthe IffJifitpivii, \l^ from the der our treatise also agrees (c. 
Xfififpitfij Uais. These very de- 4, 395, a, 11) : eiKriSh 8i weOfta 
finitions are quoted by Strabo, iy v4<f>ei iroxet t« koI vortp^ Koi 
i. 2, 21, p. 29, from Posidonius. H^udev 8i' alnov fiialm fnrfV<>ov 
In c. 4, 395, J, S3, we read: rd (Tvvfx'fi friK-fifiara rod v^ipovs. 
Earthquakes are occasioned by fip6fiov koI irdrayov fi4yoaf dreip- 
winds being pent up in the ydvaro, fipovr^v \ey6fiwov. With 
cavities of the earth and seek- the explanation of snow quoted 
ing to escape : ruv 8i (reia-fiup by Diogenes (vii. 153), and no 
ol fikv €ts irXdyia aelovres Kar* doubt abbreviated from Posi- 
dfcios ywvitu itriK\lvrai koKovv- donius, the somewhat more 
roiy ol Si ftyw piirrovvrfs Kal Kdra detailed account in ircpl Kdfffiov 
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^' before the middle of the first century before Christ ; 



hanuonises (c. 4, 394, a, 32). The beyond those of the treatise ircpl 
definition of the ff4\as (ap. Kdcrfiov; whereas the latter book 
Diog. I. c), which is most in all that it says concerning 
probably taien, like most of those subjects bears the charac- 
the meteorological portions of ter of a summary, not pursuing 
his expositions of Stoicism, enquiries, but only comparing 
from Posidonius, we again find results ; how can we then think 
in ir6p2 K6a'nov (4, 395, h, 2). it more credible that Poeido- 
Also what is there said (c. 2, nius should have taken his 
391, J, 16; 392, a, 5) on the opinions from this compendium 
stars and the ether, reminds than that the author of the 
us of the description of the compendium should have bor- 
&arpoVt which Stobaeus quotes rowed his from the work of 
(Ucl. i. 518) from Posidonius. Posidonius ? And if this had 
That the agreement of our ever occurred, how is it ex- 
treatise with Posidonius in plicable that later writers 
these cases is not merely acci- should have referred them all 
dental is manifest. As little to Posidonius, without a syl- 
can we suppose that their har- lable of allusion to their 
mony is the result of their ancient and well-known source, 
common dependence on a third attested by the name of Aristo- 
exposition, which in that case tie ? But even if we disre- 
could have been nothing less gard all this, the theory will 
than a complete meteorology ; not suffice to save the oiigi- 
for in the first place Posidonius nality and higher authority 
in these matters enjoys great of our treatise unless, with 
reputation, and we cannot Kose, we assume that the 
ascribe such dependence to exposition of the Stoic cos- 
him ; and in the second, it mology (ap. Stob. Ucl. i. 444) 
would be inexplicable that he was likewise taken from it. 
and not his predecessor should That this exposition, however, 
always be named as the au- altogether contradicts such a 
thority, whom he must have theory wiU be shown imme- 
followed very closely if he diately. Who can believe that 
copied him word for word, instead of the Stoic doctrines 
Still more untenable is Bose's being foisted upon Aristotle 
theory (I. c. p. 96) that Posi- out of Stoical writings by the 
donius borrowed from the trea- Peripatetic, the Stoic doctrines 
tise the passages in which he have been taken out of Aris- 
resembles it. We know that totle himself? I have, how- 
Posidonius wrote comprehen- ever, dwelt too long upon this 
sive works on meteorology, hypothesis, which is manifestly 
geography, and astronomy, the only a device to escape from 
result of his own investigations, a difficulty. The passages 
the contents of which went far quoted above place it beyond 
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probably it is rather later ; but we cannot assign it Chap. 
to a later date than the first century after the com- 



a doubt that the author of from our treatise : in it there is 
the treatise has made abundant also wanting the second of these 
use of Posidonius, and even definitions, and the third (as is 
copied from him. If this is shown I. c.) is conceived in a 
certain, we may with great manner which can only be ex- 
probability derive all his geo- plained by the design of the 
graphical and meteorological Peripatetic to bring the defini- 
dissertations (c. 3, 4) &om tions ready to hand in the 
the Stoic philosopher whose Stoic authority into harmony 
achievements in these depart- with his own standpoint. Now 
ments are celebrated. To him the passage of Stobaeus only 
the detailed discussion on the claims to be an account of the 
sea especially points ; Posido- Stoic doctrine, and we clearly 
nius had written a separate see that it is not taken literally 
work on the sea, and therein from a Stoic work. But it is 
had asserted, what our treatise equally clear (and its agree- 
(c. 3, 392, J, 20) also strongly ment with our treatise places 
enforces, that the whole of the it beyond a doubt) that it is 
inhabited earth is surrounded abstracted from such a work, 
by the sea (Strabo, ii. 2, 1, 6, p. That this was Chrysippus*s irepl 
94, 100 ; i. 1, 9, 3, 12, p. 6, 55). Kdo-ftou, as Osann supposes. 
There is another portion of the seems to me more than doubt- 
treatise which I should sup- ful. Stobseus himself ascribes 
pose, from its contents, to be the two first definitions of the 
borrowed from Posidonius. K<J<r/ios to Chrysippus. But 
Osann (p. 211 sqq.) has already this statement he may also 
shown that the section from owe to a third writer, and 
the beginning of c. 2 to c. 3, that it is so, and that this 
392, J, 34, is almost point for third writer was no other than 
point the same as the expo- Posidonius, is probable for 
sition quoted ap. Stob. i. 144 three reasons: first, the same 
sq. (which Stobseus no doubt definitions which Chrysippus, 
borrowed from Arius Didymus) according to Stobaeus, set up, 
even though there may be are quoted in Diog. vii. 138, 
slight differences in the ar- from the fifrttopoKoyuc^ oroi- 
rangement and the conceptions; x*^**^** of Posidonius; Posidp- 
and that our treatise here also nius must, therefore, have re- 
must be a copy and not an peated them here; he would 
original is evident from what no doubt have mentioned Chry- 
is quoted p. 134, 2. For as the sippus as their author. Thus 
excerpt in Stobaeus names the section of our treatise 
Chrysippus as the source for which coincides with the pas- 
the two first of its three defini- sage of Stobaeus is so closely 
tions of the KSa-fiost this quota- connected with the following, 
tion cannot have been taken in which the employment of 
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Chap, mencement of our era : since it had already been 
handed down to Apuleius as a work of Aristotle, and 
Apuleius in his copy must have found some false 
readings ^ which still exist, the probability is that it 
was composed a longer or shorter time before the 
end of the first century, B.c.^ However this may 
be, it is, at any rate, a remarkable memorial of the 
eclecticism which, about this time, had found en- 
trance even into the Peripatetic school. 

Posidonius can be proved, that comprehensible transformation 

no break is perceptible between of the predicate Xo|^ into the 

what is .borrowed from Posido- name of an island, Oxe or 

nius and that which comes Loxe, is accounted for by the 

from another source. Lastly, still existing variant, Aoft 

the dissertation on the islandis, Ka\ovfi4yrif instead of Xo|^ irp^s 

and the assertion that the r^i/otKou/i^io}v(ir.K.3,393, ^, 15). 
supposed mainland is also an ^ To fix the date of its com- 

islaiid (Stob. 446 ; irepl K6<rfioVf position more exactly would 

c. 3, 392, b, 20 sqq.) seems to hardly be possible. That the 

suit Posidonius (as we have author wrote before Strabo 

already observed) exactly. It would seem probable, because 

seems, therefore, probable that his description of the sea (c. 

it is the same work of Posido- 3, 393, a, 26) is less precise 

nius, his ficrcwpoKoyuc^ aroix^l- than Strabo's (ii. 5, 19 sq. p. 

vffis, from the first section of 122 sq.). Meantime this infer- 

which Stobaeus (i.e. Arius Didy- ence is the more unsafe if the 

mus) gives an excerpt, and author in the geographical part 

which the author of the irepl of his work has simply followed 

fUfffiov has used in its whole Posidonius. The <f>p6yrj<ns is 

extent, in which case not much apportioned to the XoyiariKhv ; 

of the knowledge which he to the 0v/m>ci5^s the trptf^rns 

parades (c. 2-4) can be placed and Mpeioy to the iindvfjtririKhv 

to his own account. the eto^potr^ti and iyKpdreiOf 

* As Goldbacher shows (p. to the whole soul the BiKaioa^tni^ 

681 sq.) from Apul. Proctm. p. i\€v$epi6T7iSf fieyaXoyifvxia and 

288, c. 7, p. 302 Oud.). In the likewise the opposite failings, 

first of these passages Apuleius' Of these duties and faults 

unnatural translation is ex- somewhat superficial definitions 

plained by the supposition that are given ; lastly, it is shown 

in IT. K. 1, 391, a, 22 he may by what conduct they are 

have read with some of our manifested; and many other 

MSS. u4povs ots olicriffeitv ; in sub-kinds of virtues and faults 

the second, the otherwise in- are brought forward. 
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Another remnant of that eclecticism we probably chap. 
possess in the short treatise on virtues and vices, also V. 
to be found in our Aristotelian collection. The doc- Z ~ 

Treatise 

trine of virtue is here based on the Platonic discrimi- an virtites 
nation of the three feculties of the soul, and the four "^ ^^*- 
chief virtues ; to these the author tries to reduce the 
virtues treated of by Aristotle ; and the correspond- 
ing vices to the evil nature of the parts of the soul 
relating to them ; while at the same time he passes 
in review the tokens and manifestation of the dif- 
ferent virtues and vices in the descriptive manner 
of the later ethics, as seems to have been especi- 
ally customary in the Peripatetic school after Theo- 
phrastus. With Stoicism there are scarcely even 
external points of harmony.^ But this short treatise 
is not of suflScient importance to detain us longer.^ 

* For instance, perhaps, the tetic would hardly have allied 
remark that the whole treatise himself to Plato so unhesita- 
from beginning to end is de- tingly, as if it were a matter of 
voted to the opposition of the comrse, in the way that the 
iraiyerii and tf'CMr^. writer does in c. 1, 1249, a, 30 : 

* Even its origin is not quite rpifiepovs 5i rrjs ^vxvs Kofifiavo- 
certain ; but, from its admis- fidvris Kark UKdroovoj &c. There 
sion into the Aristotelian col- is also an indication of a later 
lection, and its whole treat- period in the mention of dae- 
ment of the subject, it is pro- mons between the gods and 
bable that it emanated &om parents in c. 4, 1250, h, 20; 
the Peripatetic school, and not c. 7, 1251, a, 31, under the 
from the Academy ; and if its head of piety and godlessness ; 
date cannot be precisely fixed, perhaps after the precedent of 
we may assign it, generally the Pythagorean Gtolden Poem 
speaking, to the period of (v. 3). 

Eclecticism. An earlier Peripa- 
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From the preceding chapters it will be seen how, 
in the first century before Christ, the three scienti- 
fically most important schools of philosophy had 
coincided in a more or less strongly developed 
eclecticism. This mode of thought must have com- 
mended itself the more readily to thosQ who, from 
the outset, had concerned themselves rather with the 
practically applicable fruits of philosophic studies than 
with strict science. Such was the case with Cicero.^ 
Cicero's youth falls in a period in which not only 
the influence of Greek philosophy on Boman culture, 
but also the approximation and partial blending of 
the philosophic schools had already begun to develop 
themselves strongly.^ He himself had become ac- 
quainted with the most various systems, partly from 
the writings of their founders and representatives and 



* Concerning Cicero as a 
philosopher, cf ., besides Bitter 
(iv. 106-176), Herbart, Werke, 
xii. 167 sqq.', Kiihner, M, T. 
Ciceronis in PhilosopMam 
Merita, Hamb. 1825 (this is 
only to be regarded as a labor- 
ious collection of materials); 
concerning his philosophical 
works, cf . Hand in Ersch. und 



GnCber^B Allg. Encycl. sect. i. 
17, 226 sqq. ; Bemhardy, R'&m, 
lAtt. 769 sqq, ; and the treatises 
named in the passages quoted 
infra, pp. 148, 5 ; 149, 1. 

* Cicero, as is well known, 
was born on the 3rd January, 
648 A.U.C. (i.e. 106 B.C.), and 
therefore some years after the 
death of Pansetius. 
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partly from his teachers. In his earliest youth, Chap. 
the Epicurean doctrine had commended itself to him 
through the teaching of Phaedrus ; ^ after this 
Philo of Larissa introduced him to the new Academy,^ 
among whose adherents he persistently reckoned 
himself; at the same time he enjoyed the instruc- 
tion of the Stoic Diodotus who also remained at a 
later period in close proximity to him ; ^ before the 
commencement of his public career* he visited 
Greece, attended the instructions of his old teacher 
Phaedrus and those of Zeno, the Epicurean,* but 
with special eagerness those of Antiochus,® the chief 
founder of Academic eclecticism, and he entered into 
a connection with Posidonius, which continued till the 
death of that philosopher J Also in philosophical lite- 
rature he had taken such a wide survey that we cannot 
withhold from him the praise of wide reading, though 
at the same time his knowledge of that literature is 
neither independent nor thorough enough to warrant 
his being called a man of great erudition.® He him- 
self based his fame not so much on his own enquiries 

' Ep. ad Fam. xiii. \\ A " The writers on philosophy 

Phcedroy qui nohiSy (mm pueri to whom he most commonly 

e99emu9y antequa/ni Philonem refers and most frequently 

cognommtcSfValdetitpMlosophtis quotes a«re Plato, Xenophon, 

. . . prohahatwr, Aristotle (of whom, however, 

' Vide sujfra, p. 76, 2, 3. he seems only to have known 

■ Vide supra, p. 70, 3. some popular and rhetorical 

* In 78 and 77 B.C. ; there- works), then Theophrastus and 
fore in his 29th and 30th year ; Dicasarchus, with their political 
Pint. Cie. 3 sq, writings, Grantor, Panastius, 

* Phil, d. Or. III. i. 373, 2; Hecato, Posidonius, Clitoma- 
374, 1. chus, Philo, Antiochus, Philo- 

* Suprat p. 87, 1. demus (or Zeno). 
' Supra, p. 68, 4. 

L 2 
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Chap, into philosophy as on the axt with which he had 
clothed Greek philosophy in a Boman dress, and 
made it accessible to his countrymen.^ He only 
arrived, however, at this literary activity in his 
more advanced age, when he had been compelled to 
renounce pubKc service,^ and thus his manifold and 
tolerably extensive philosophical works are com- 
pressed into the space of a few years.^ But our 
astonishment at the rapidity of his work will be 
considerably lessened when we look more closely at 
his mode of procedure in the compilation of his 
philosophical works. In one portion of these he 
does not directly express his own views, but allows 
each of the most important philosophic schools to 
explain theirs through one of their adherents,* 
and for this purpose he seems almost throughout 
to have made free use of the several expositions 
which lay ready to hand, and to have confined 
himself mainly to the comparison, representa- 
tion, and elticidation of their contents.* And even 

' Of the merit which he ber 3rd, 43 B.C., his activity as 

claims for himself in this re- a philosophical writer occupies 

spect Cicero often speaks while only about three years, 
defending his philosophical ^ As in the AcademicOf De 

works against censure, e.g. Mnilms, De Natwra Deorvm^ 

Fin, i. 2, 4 sqq. ; Acad. i. 3, 10 ; De Divinatione. 
Tuse, i. 1 sqq, ;N,D.ti; Off, i. * 'AirAypa^M twnty confesses 

1, 1 8q, Cicero himself in a much-quoted 

' Acad, I. c. ; Tu9o. i. 1, 1 ; 4, passage {ad Att, xii. 62), minore 

7 ; N, D.h e. lahare fiunt : verba tantwm 

' The earliest of these (irre- affero^ gmbtu alnmdo ; and that 

spective of his two political this, in spite of Fin, i. 2, 4 {Non 

works), the Contolatio, the interpretum fungiimvr mv/nere, 

ffdrtemius, and the first version &c.), is no exaggerated modesty, 

of the Academtca^ fall in the is sufficiently proved by the 

year 709 A.n.c., i,e, 46 b.o. As recent investigations into the 

Cicero was murdered on Decern- sources of his expositions. In 
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where he speaks in his own name, he frequently Chap. 
allies himself so closely to older writings that his ^•^' 
own works are scarcely more than reproductions 
of these.^ Yet this is no great disadvantage in 
regard to our knowledge of his standpoint, since he 
can only bring forward the views of others as his 
own when he agrees with them ; and even in his 
expository dialogues he, as a rule, sufficiently indi- 
cates which of the theories under discussion he 
approves. 

His standpoint may be generally described as an HU scepti- 

cisni, 

the Aoademiea he had borrowed served him as a model (vide Phil, 

irom Antiochus that which, in d. Ghr. 11. ii. 63) ; for the Ckmso- 

the first version, he placed in laHo^ Grantor's ir6p2 7r4v$ovs 

the mouth of Lucullns, and (ilnd, U. i. 899, 3). The prin- 

afterwards in the month of Yarro cipal source of the first book 

(vide mprat p. 86, 3) ; the seep- of the Tvsculmue seems to 

tical dissertations he had pro- have been the writings of 

bably taken from Philo as well Posidonins and Grantor ; of the 

as from Glitomachus (vide Phil, second, Panastius (vide^ swpra^ 

d. Or. III. i. 601, 3). The source p. 41, 3 ; Heine, Font, Tuso, Dig' 

of the fifth book in De Finilmg put. 11 sq,) ; of the fourth, 

is to be found in Antiochus Posidonius (as Heine, I, c. p. 

{vide ifu/pra^ p. 86, 3), and that 13 «^., supposes), or Antiochus 

the rest originated in the same (videPhU, d. Ghr, III. i. 617, 1). In 

way, admits of no doubt. For the treatise Be Fato he appears 

the first book on the gods two to repeat the inferences of 

Epicurean treatises (concerning Glitomachus. The books Be 

which cf. PhAl, d. Or. III. i. Ojffieiis keep in substance to 

373, 2 ; 374, 1) are employed ; Panaetius' work of the same 

for the second, probably one name (vide sfwpra^ p. 41, 3); 

>of Posidonius and one of Panae- the substance of the Ttypiea has 

tins (cf . mpra^ p. 41, 3) ; for probably been furnished by 

the third, and for the second Antiochus (vide mpra^ p. 86, 3). 

half of the first, Glitomachus It may reasonably be supposed 

(Phil, d. Or, in. i. 606, 3). Be that it was the same with the 

Bivinatione is worked out from other works whose Greek pro- 

Posidonius, Panaetius, and Gli- totypes have not hitherto been 

tomachus (vide ibid. III. i. p. ascertained, though Gicero may 

•337, 1 ; and swpraj 41, 3). not in all of them have been 

* For his Hartensius, Aris- dependent on his predecessors 

■totle's UporpeirriKhs probably to the same extent. 
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Chap, eclecticism founded upon scepticism. The very 
habit we have already mentioned, of stating argu- 
ments for and against, without drawing any con- 
clusion, indicates a tendency to scepticism, for this 
procedure cannot be compared with the indirect 
development of thought in the Platonic dialogues, 
or with the Socratic conversations, from which 
Cicero himself derives it ; ^ its true analogy is 
with the colloquies of Cameades ; ^ and it can only 
originate in the fact that the philosopher is not 
satisfied with any theory, but objects to something 
in every given system. Cicero, however, expressly 
avows himself as belonging to the new Academy,' 
and brings forward in his own name the argu- 
ments with which it had denied the possibility of 
knowledge/ For himself, one of the great reasons,, 
if not the greatest, for his doubt, seems to lie in the 
disagreement of the philosophers concerning the 
most important questions ; at any rate, he, not only 
pursues this subject with predilection,* but ex- 
pressly remarks that he attaches much greater 
value to it than to all that has been said by the 
Academy on the deception of the senses and the 
impossibility of any fixed definition ,of ideas.^* 

> Tu»e. i. 4, 8 ; v. 4, 11 ; JV. 2>. * Acad. U. 20 sqq. I think it 

' i. 6, 11. unnecessary to specify these 

* Cf. Tusc. V, 4, 11: Quern arguments further in this place,. 
morem cvmi Cameades acutis- as they are not to be considered 
time oopiosissvmeque tenuisset, original, and have been quoted, 
fecMMn et alias scppe et ntiper Phil, d. Or, III. i. 500 sqq, 

in TvsouUmo^ ut ad earn o<m- » Loc. cit. 33, 107 ; c. 36 sq. ^ 

suetudmem di^pvta/remit^, N, D, i. 1, 1 ; 6, 13 ; ill. 16, 39. 

• Aoad, ii. 20 ; 22, 69 ; i. 4, • Acad. ii. 48, 147 : Pogthao 
13 ; 12. 43, 46 ; N. D, i. 6, 12 ; tamen^ ciim heec qtueremtiSr 
Offio. iii. 4, 20. potitis de dissensionibits ta^vtir 
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Scepticism with him, therefore, is not so much the Chap. 



yi. 



fruit of an independent enquiry as the consequence 
of the uncertainty in which the strife of philosophic 
theories has placed him ; it is only the reverse side 
of his eclecticism, only a sign of the same indepen- 
dence of his Greek predecessors which that eclecti- 
cism expresses : so fex as the philosophers are to be 
reconciled, the common elements from their sys- 
tems are co-ordinated ; so far as they are at strife, 
knowledge respecting the debated points is de- 
spaired o^ because the authorities neutralise one 
another. 

Thus it is that doubt in Cicero cannot have by ^** IvmUs 
any means the importance or significance that it jiecmce. 
had had in the new Academy ; and we therefore 
see him, in fact, limiting his scepticism in two re- 
spects : for he attributes greater worth to the 
knowledge derived from probability than the 
Academy, and he makes hardly any use of certain 
parts of the philosophy derived from his sceptical 
principle. If he is within the principles of the 
Academy in replying, like Cameades, to the objec- 
tion that scepticism makes all action impossible 
— that for action full certainty is not necessary, 
but only greater probability ; * we cannot consider 
him so in the explanation he gives concerning 

svmmoTntm vvrorum disserainut, discipUnas, qaam de oouloruni 

de ohsovHtate natwrca deque senmwmqvs reliqvarwm, men^ 

error e tot phUosophortim, qui de dadis et de iorite avt psevdo- 

bonit cantraHUque rehis tant- meru), quas plagm ipsi contra se 

opere diiorepcmtt ut cum plus Stdci texuertmt. 
WW verum esse non possUy * Acad, ii. 31 ; c. 33, 105, 

jaoere necesse tit tot tarn noHles 108 ; N. B, i. 6, 12. 
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Chap, the aim of his method of disputation. This method 
^^ was to enable him, by testing the various theories, 
to find out the theory which had the most in its 
favour.* Doubt is, therefore, only the preparation 
for a positive conviction ; and even if this conviction 
does not reach the fall certainty of knowledge but 
only an approximate certainty, it suffices, as we 
already know, for practical life, the end and aim of 
the Ciceronian philosophy. There is no mistaking 
the feet : the two elements of the Academic philo- 
sophy, the denial of knowledge, and the assertion 
of a knowledge of probability, stand here in a dif- 
ferent relation from that which they occupy with 
Cameades ; for him, doubt itself, the suspension of 
judgment, had been the proper aim of philosophic 
enquiry ; the theory of probability was only in the 
second rank, and resulted from the consideration 
of that which remained over from doubt; but to 
Cicero the discovery of the probable appears as the 
original problem of philosophy, and doubt has value 
only as a means and a condition of the solution of 
this problem. Cicero himself therefore plainly de- 
clares that his scepticism was properly only in regard 
to the Stoic demand for an absolute knowledge ; 
with the Peripatetics, on the other hand, who do not 
claim so much in respect to knowledge, he is fnnda- 

* Tusc, 1, 4, 7 : Ponere jube- disserendi. Nam ita fadUime 

bam de quo quis audire vellet: quid veri gmUlimum esset invc' 

ad id aut sedens aut amhtdans nvri jwsse Socrates arbitrahatiir. 

diitputaham . . . fiebat autem Similarly (v. 4, 11) this proce- 

ita, ut (yum is qui audire vellet dure claims the advantage, ut 

dixisset quid iibi videretur, turn nogtram ipsi servtenMam, tegere- 

ego contra dicerem, Hceo est muSt errore alios levaremus, et 

enim, ut scis, vetus et Socratica in omni disputatume quid esset 

raMo contra alterius opinionem simillimum veri quareremus. 
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mentally agreed.^ But even this modified scepticism Chap. 
receives still further limitations. Though our philo- ' 

sopher expresses himself hesitatingly on the subject, 
yet, all things considered, it is only as to purely 
theoretical enquiries that he is in harmony with the 
new Academy : practical principles on the contrary 
and the philosophic and religious convictions directly 
connected with them, he does not wish to question 
in the same way. He objects to dialectic that it 
guarantees not real knowledge but only formal 
rules on the construction of propositions and infer- 
ences ; ^ his judgment on physics, exclusive of 
theology, is that it is fax easier for physics to say 
what things are not, than what they are ; * it would be 
presumptuous to arrogate to itself a knowledge, even 
of its most universal principles ; * no human eye is 
keen enough to penetrate the darkness with which 
the nature of things is concealed ; * and even if we 
have to limit these expressions to the case of theo- 
logy, we find no opposite declarations coxmter- 
balancing them in regard to natural enquiries 
proper. In ethics, on the contrary, though he finds 
considerable discord among the philosophers on 
the most important questions ; ® and he himself, 

> Fm, y. 26, 76. ifta omnia, lAicuUe, crasm 

* Acad, ii. 28, 91 ; cf . PTvU, occuUata et circumftua tenebris, 
d, Ghr, ni. i. 503, 5. ixt nulla odes humani mgenii 

* iV. 2?. i. 21, 60: Omnibus tcmta git, quae pe7ieftra/re in 
fere in rebus et m4ixime in, ocelvm, terram. intra/re possit, 
^hysicis, quid non sit citius, Corpora nostra non nommus, &c. 
quam, quid sit diwerim, § 124 : Satisne tandem ea nota 

* Acad. ii. 36, 116: Estne svM nobis, qua nervorum natu/ra 
quisquam tamto injlatus errore, sit, quae venanim ? Tenemtisne 
vt sibi se iUa sei/re persuaserit ? quid animus sit ? &c. 

» Acad. ii. 39, 122 : Latent • Acad, ii. 42 ; c. 48, 147. 
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Chap, as we shall presently discover, cannot avoid fluctua- 
' tion in replying to them; yet we soon perceive 
that here he is far &om admitting the same justifica« 
tion to doubt as in the purely theoretical sphere. 
What he occasionally says in his discussions concern- 
ing the La/W8j that he does not intend to examine 
further the doubt of the new Academy,^ he seems 
to have made a general rule in his moral philosophy; 
for in none of his writings on this subject does he pay 
any regard to the considerations which he himself 
had previously raised ; but as soon as the doubt in 
the enquiries of the Academy has had space to express 
itself, the highest good and duties ^ are treated of 
in the moral discussions in a wholly dogmatic tone, 
though at the same time without any fixed plan» 
In connection therewith we also find our philo- 
sopher bringing forward opinions about God and the 
human soul, which are manifestly for him some- 
thing more than xmcertain conjectures, though even 
here he despairs of absolute certainty of know- 
ledge. He constantly says that he is merely fol- 
lowing probability — and expressing his own per- 
sonal opinion.^ But that he was really a consistent 

* Legg, i. 13, 39 : Perturhor Tnaxime veri simile egt et quo 
trioem aut&m ha/rvm omnivm omnes duce riatv/ra venimtis, 
rerum Aoademiam ha/no db Deo% esse ; and at the concla- 
AroeHla et Cameade reeentem sion of the treatise, iii. 40, 95 : 
exoremus vt sHeat, Nam si Ma disoessimtis, ut VeU^o Cctta 
in/vaserit m Tubo . . . rrnn/ias disputatioverior,mihiIfalHad 
edet rumas. Qua/m quidem ego veritatis similitiidin&tn videre- 
;plaoa/re oupio, svibmovere non twr esse propensior, Tuse. iv. 4, 
audeo. 7: Sed defendat quod qvisque 

* Proof of this wiU presently sentit ; svmt enimjudieia libera : 
be given. nos . . . qttid sit in quaque re 

' So N, 2>. i. 1, 2 : Quod maxime probdbile semper rO' 
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adherent of Cameades ^ could only be inferred from ' Chap. 

VI 

such utterances if his whole procedure corresponded ' 

with them. This, however, is not the case. His 
convictions are not so fixed and decided that he 
trusts unconditionally to them, and he is never so 
sure of them that he does not keep before him the 
probability of having, at another time, another 
opinion about the same subjects; indeed, he is 
superficial enough to pride himself on his fickle- 
ness.^ But even his doubt is too shallow to deter 
him from statements which a member of the new 
Academy would not have ventured to advance so 
explicitly. Though he calls the existence of the 
gods merely probable, he immediately adds that 
were the belief in providence abolished, all piety, 
and fear of ,Grod, all human community and justice, 
would be destroyed ; ^ which he could not possibly 
have said if that belief had had for him merely the 
value of even a probable conjecture. Moreover, when 
he founds an argument for the truth of a belief in 
gods on its universality, he does so without any 
limitation, in his own name.^ This is also the case, 
as we shall find, with his development of the teleo- 
logical argument, his utterances concerning the unity 
of Grod and the divine government of the universe, 
on the dignity of man, and the immortality of the 
soul. A logical scepticism is here not in question : 

quvremus. Y. 29, 82 sq, ; Aoad, aoademiker, Oldenb. 1860 

ii. 20, 66: JSgo vero ipse et (^Gymm, progr,^, 
magnui quidem sum opinatoTf ' Ihiso. v. 11, 33 ; vide vnfray 

Tum emm svm saddens, &c. Vide p. 157, 1. 
in/rat p. 157, 1. • iV. 2?. i 2, 3 sq. 

* Burmeister, Cio. als Nevr * Vide imfrat p. 161, 1, 167. 
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Chap, the philosopher, no doubt, mistrusts human know- 
' ledge, and holds greater or less probability to be the 
highest thing attainable ; but he reserves to himself 
the power of making an exception to this rule in all 
eases where a pressing moral or mental necessity 
demands a more fixed conviction. 
Practical This more confident treatment of practical ques- 

^z!^ tions has, however, with Cicero so much the more 
significance, because, according to his view, the 
whole problem of philosophy is exclusively contained 
in them. Though he admits that knowledge is a 
good in and for itself, and further, that it secures 
the purest and highest enjoyment ; ^ and though he 
expressly includes physics in this admission,^ yet 
not knowledge itself, but its effects on life appear 
to him the ultimate aim of philosophic enquiry. 
Knowledge completes itself only in action ; action 
has, therefore, a higher value than knowledge ; ^ the 
enquiry concerning the highest good is the most 
important of all enquiries, and determines the whole of 
philosophy : * the best philosophy is that of Socrates, 
which does not trouble itself with things which lie 
beyond our sphere of vision, and, being convinced 
of the xmcertainty of human knowledge, applies 
itself entirely to moral problems.^ The proper aim 

■ 

» Fin. i. 7, 25 ; Tusc. v. 24 sq, ; c. 21, 71. 

N. -D. ii. 1, 3 ; cf. the foUowing ♦ Fm. v. 6, 16 : Hoc {jmummo 

note. "bono) envni eongtituto in philo' 

^ Acad. ii. 41, 127 ; Tusc. v. sophia comtUvta sunt omnia, 

3, 9; 24, 69; Fin. iv. 5, 12; &c. 

Fragm. from Hortensius, ap. * Acad. i. 4, 16 ; cf. Fin, ii. 

Augostin. De Trvn. xiv. 9. 1, 1; Tusc. v. 4, 10. 

» Off, i. 43, 153 ; cf. c. 9, 28 ; 
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of philosophy, therefore, may be attained in spite of Chap. 
the restriction of our knowledge : we know nothing 
with absolute certainty ; but we know that which is 
most important with as much certainty as we require 
to know it; scepticism is here merely the under- 
lying base of a mode of thought, which is founded 
upon the practically useful; and because this 
tendency towards the practical best harmonised 
with the disposition of the Boman and the states- 
man, Cicero was more susceptible to the doctrine of 
Gameades than he would otherwise have been ; be- 
cause purely theoretical enquiries already appeared 
to hiTTi worthless and transcendental, he abandons 
also the scientific proof of their impossibility ; but 
as soon as his practical interests come in contact 
with doubt he makes a retreat, and would rather 
content himself with a bad expedient, than admit 
the inevitable consequences of his own sceptical 
statements. 

If we ask„ then, from whence we are to derive hu eolee- 
our positive convictions, we have already been told **^^**^' 
that the probable is best discovered by the com- 
parison and testing of different views : the positive 
element in Cicero's scepticism is that eclecticism, 
which we shall presently have an opportunity of 
eicamining further.^ But in order to decide be- 

> It will here suffice to recaU 33 : Tu quidem tabelUg ohsig- 

the characteristic observations natis agU meovm et tettifioaris 

in Off, iii. 4, 20: Nobis autem qvid dixerim dliqucmdo ant 

nostra Aeademia magnam Ucen- soripserim. Cvm aliisisto modo, 

tiam dat, ut qnodounquo mawime gyi legibus impositis disputant ; 

prohahde oo&urrat id nostra jwre nos in diem vivimus ; quodetm- 

liceat defender e, Tuso. v. 11, que nostros animos probaHUtate 
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Chap, tween opposite opinions, we must have the standard 
of decision in our hands, and as philosophic enquiry 
consists in this very proving of different views, such a 
standard must be akeady given before every scientific 
investigation. Two things seem then to be directly 
present : the evidence of the senses and the evidence 
of consciousness. Even the first, in spite of tiis 
many complaints of the deception of the senses, is 
not despised by Cicero ; he says that it would be 
contrary to nature, and must make all life and 
action impossible, if we admitted no conviction 
(jprobarey not dssenti/ri) and that among those con- 
victions which force themselves upon us with the 
greatest probability, the assurance of the senses 
occupies one of the foremost places ; ^ for this reason 
he employs sensible evidence as an example of the 
highest certainty ; ^ and he himself in all his writ- 
ings appeals generally to experience and historical 
matters of fact. In accordance with his whole 
tendency, however, he is forced to lay the chief 
stress on the other side, on the witness internal to 
us ; for his interest belongs not to the external but 
to the moral world, and even in his ethical doctrine 



percrissU, id didm/us; itaque lit sit visum illud prohoMle 

soli sumus Uberi. neqtie vlla re im^editwrn (&ircp^ 

> Aoad. ii. 31, 99 : Tide visum fftrourrov, cf. Part III. i. 615 sq.) 

nuUum esse, ut peroepUo eon- movehitwr, Non enim est e saaoo 

sequeretitT, ut autem probatU}, seulptus aut e robore dolatus. 

muUa, Etenim contra natwram Habet corpus, hdbet animum : 

esseii, siprobaMle nihil esset, et movetur mente, movetur senst' 

sequitur omnis vita . . . eversio. bus: ut eimultavera videcmtwr, 

Itaque et sensibus probamda &c. Neque nos contra sensus 

multa stmt, &c. Qtuecwnque res aliter dicimus, ae Staid, &c. 

ev/m [sapiervtem] sic attinqet, * Loc. cit, c. 37, 119. 
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lie throughout allies himself with those philosophers Chap. 
who have made independence of the external and ^' 
dominion over sensuality their watchword. All our 
conviction, therefore, according to Cicero, depends 
in the last resort upon direct internal certainty, upon 
the natural feeling for truth, or innate knowledge ; Doctrine 
and this theory which gained so important an in- |2w1^ 
fluence in the later, especially the Christian philo- 
sophy, he was the first to enunciate definitely ; ^ for 
though Plato and Aristotle, Zeno and Epicurus had 
preceded him with similar doctrines, yet our previous 
enquiries have shown that none of these taught 
innate knowledge in the strict sense : the reminis- 
cence of ideas, according to Plato, must be awakened 
by methodical study, and their content fixed ; we 
attain to the principles that are beyond proof, 
according to Aristotle, by the scientific road of in- 
duction ; the m-poXrjyjn^ of Epicurus and the kolvol 
ewouic of the Stoics are only abstracted from ex- 
perience. Here on the contrary there is an asser- 
tion of a knowledge antecedent to all experience 
and science, and concerning the most important 
truths. The germs of morality are inborn in us; 
if they could develop themselves undisturbed, 
science would be unnecessary; only through the 
perversion of our natural disposition arises the need 
of a technical training to virtue.^ The conscious- 

' It is possible, indeed, that ingeniis nottris semina innata 

he may herein have followed virtutum; quce gi adolesoere 

Antiochns ; but how far this is Uceret,ipsanos ad heatam, vitam 

the case cannot now be ascer- natura jferdticeret ; only the 

tained. obscnring of natural conscious- 

' Tu8C. ilL ], 2 : Stmt enim ness through evil habits and 
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Chap: ness of right is implanted in man by nature ; 
subsequently a tendency to evil is formed which 
obscures it.* Nature has endowed our spirit not 
only with a moral disposition, but also with the 
fundamental notions of morality preceding any 
instruction, as an original dowry; it is only the 
development of these innate notions which is in- 
cumbent on us : ^ with reason, those impulses are 
directly given which prompt men to moral com- 
munity with others and the investigation of truth.^ 
The essence of moral axjtivity may, therefore, be 
deduced not merely from the intuition of distin- 
guished men, but also from the universal conscious- 
ness, with greater certainty than from any definition 
of ideas ; the nearer the individual still stands to 
nature, the more keenly will this be reflected in 
him : we learn from children what is according to 
nature.* Belief in the Deity rests upon the same 

false opinions makes a doctrine chaamt, nihil ampUm. Itaque 

and science necessary. nostrum egt (jguod nogtrvm dico, 

^ Legg, i. 13, 33 : Atque hoc artis esf), ad ea princijna qiua 

in omni hoc digpvtatione sio aecepimus oonsequentia exqid- 

intelUgi volo, jus quod dioa/m, rere, quod Ht id qttoad volumtig 

natwra/m esse^ tanta/m cmtem esse effectum. 

oorrupteliimmahBCOTiguettidini'Sf ' JP^in, ii. 14,46: Eade^nque 

ut ab ea tam^ua/ai igniculi ex- ratio fecit hommem hominwn 

8tinguamtv/r a natv/ra dati a^etentem, &c. . . . eadem 

exoriantv/rque et oonfinnentwr natit/ra oupiditatem ingenuit 

vitia eontraria, homini veri in/veniendi, &c. 

2 Fvfi. V. 21, 59 : (JNatv/ra ho- Further evidence for these pre- 

mim) dedit taXem mentem, quce positions is easily to be found. 

omnem vvrtustem aocipere posset, * Loc, oit, 14, 45 : IHbnestum] 

ingenuit que sine dootrina qtutle sit non tarn definitione 

notitiasparvas re rum qua sum tisus inteUigi potest 

maximarum et quasi i/ngtituit . . . qua/m oommtmi omnium 

dooere et induxit in ea qua judicio atque optimi cujusque 

inerant 'tanquam elementa vvr- studiis atque factis. On the 

tutis, Sed vvrtutem ipsam vn- same subject, vide v. 22, 61 : 
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basis : by virtue of the human spirit's affinity with Chap. 
Ood, the consciousness of God is immediately given ' 

with self-consciousness : man has only to remember 
his own origin in order to be led to his Creator,^ 
Nature, therefore, herself instructs us concerning 
the existence of God,^ and the strongest argument 
for this truth is its universal recognition ; for that 
in which all agree without previous persuasion, 
must always be regarded as an utterance of nature.^ 
The inmiortality of the soul must likewise belong to 
these innate truths, of which we are convinced 
through universal consent ; ^ and in the same way 
Cicero seems to presuppose the freedom of the will 

InMea/ni- ^leri in qmbus ut in id envm vitiogo more fieri solet 

gpemflis natti/ra eemitur, (observe here the distinction 

^ Legg. i. 8, 24 : Anim/wm . , . between mo» and n/ittira) : 

esse ingeneratum a Deo : ex quo omnes tamen esse vim et TiatU' 

rere vel agnatio nobis cum ram dvumujum arbUrantur, Neo 

caelestibus vel genus vel stirps vera id collocvtio hominv/m aut 

appellari potest. Itaqtte ex tot omisensus effeeit : non irutituOs 

generibus nullum est animal opinio est conftrmatat non legibus, 

pmter hominem quod habeat Omni autem in re eonsensio 

notitiamaUqn€Mn Dei, Ipsisque omnium gentium lex naturte 

in Jiominibus nuU^ gens est neque putanda est (of. § 35; omnium 

tarn immanstieta neque ta/m fera, consensus natu/ree vox est). Vide 

qua non, etiamsi ignoret quaUm also sup, note 1. If Cicero else- 

habere Deum deceat, tamen where makes his Academic 

hahend/um sciat. Ex quo ^- philosopher claim this proof 

Htur illud, ut is agnosoat Deum, (iV. D, i. 23, 62 ; iii. 4, 11) from 

qui undo ortus sit quasi reeor- the consensus gentium which is 

detur tic noscat, pat in the mouth of the Epi- 

' Tusc, i. 16, 36: Decs esse curean as well as the Stoic 

natura opinamur, Cf. JV, D, i. (iV. D, i. 16, 43 sq. ; iL 2, 6) 

1, 2. he implies here (i. 23, 62 ; iii. 

• Tusc, i, 13, 30 : Mrmissi- 40, 95) what is placed beyond 

mum hoc afferri videtwr, cur a doubt by passages from his 

Decs esse credamiis, quod nulla other works, that Cotta did not 

gens tarn, fera^ nerno omniitm express his opinion on the sub- 

tam sit immanis, cvjus mentem ject. 

7i4fn imbuerit Deorum opinio, * Tusc. i. 12 sq, ; 15, 36 sq. 
Multi de Diis prava sentiwnt; 

M 
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Chap, simply as an internal matter of flEust.^ In a word^ 

' philosophy, as well as morality, is here founded on 

direct consciousness : this is the fixed point from 

which the testing of philosophic opinions sets out, and 

to which it returns. 

The material results of Cicero's philosophy have 
nothing distinctive, and can therefore be only 
shortly discussed in this place. As to the chief 
philosophic sciences, dialectic is regarded merely in 
the sceptical manner already mentioned. In the 
domain of physics, theological and psychological 
enquiries alone have any value for Cicero ; questions 
of other kinds — for instance, concerning the number 
of the elements, whether there are four or five ; con- 
cerning the material and efficient principle and the like 
— are only touched upon in cursory historical notices, 
or in a sceptical comparison of different doctrines. In 
the estimation of this philosopher, the chief thing is 
ethics. With ethics, therefore, I commence. 
Ptamin- Cicero develops his ethical principles, as, indeed, 

6^e of his whole philosophic doctrine, in the criticism of 
Us philo- ^^ ^'^^^ contemporary theories, the Epicurean, Stoic, 
Academic, and Peripatetic. Of these four systems, 
he opposes himself definitely to the first alone. 
The Epicurean doctrine of pleasure appears to him 
so strikingly to contradict the natural destiny and 
natural necessities of man,^ the facts of moral con- 
sciousness and of moral experience, that we have 
no need to enter more particularly into the remarks 
with which he opposes it in the second book of De 

» De Fato, c. 14. « Mn, i. 7, 23, sq, ; ii. 14, &c. 
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Fi/nibvSy and elsewhere — generally speaking, rather Chap. 
in the tone of a rhetorician than in the severer strain 
of a philosopher. On the other hand, his judgments 
on the three remaining systems are far from being 
consistent. Even as to the reciprocal relation of 
these systems, he is never quite clear. For though he 
remains true to the assertion of his master Antio- 
chus in regard to the Academy and the Peripatetics 
— viz. that these two schools, as they agree generally, 
especially coincide in their ethics, and that the 
feebler morality of Theophrastus and of later Peri- 
patetics is not further removed from the moral 
doctrine of the Academy than from the original 
doctrines of Aristotle * — yet he is uncertain whether 
he shall explain' the difference between the Stoics 
and these two schools as essential, or unessential, 
as a divergence in fact or in words. While, on the one 
hand, he repeatedly maintains distinctly and in his 
own name, that Zeno is really at one with his pre- 
decessors, and only changes their expressions ; ^ on 
the other, he gives a tolerably long list of the points 
in which the Stoic morality differs from that of the 
Academy and Peripatetics,' and he speaks of the 
opposition, as we shall presently find, with a full 
acknowledgment of its importance. Cicero cer- 
tainly makes use of a very poor expedient to justify 
this contradiction, when he says that, as a member 
of the Academy, he has a right to follow the pro- 

> Acad. i. 6, 22 ; Fin, v. 8, 7 26 ; v. 8, 22 ; 25, 74 ; 29, 88 

sq, ; 6, 12 ; cf. 25, 76 ; Tuso, iv. Off. i. 2, 6 ; Tuso, v. 11, 34. 
3. 6 ; V. 30, 86 ; Off. iii. 4, 20. » Aoad. i. 10. 

« Fin. iii. 3, 10 sq. ; iv. 20- 

M 2 
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Chap, bability of that time without regard to conse- 
quenees.* But even for himself he seems unable 
in this discussion to find any fixed standpoint. So 
far, indeed, as the statements of both sides agree- 
in the universal principles of life according to 
nature, and in the unconditional appreciation of 
virtue, he is quite sure of himself; ^ but as soon as 
the roads diverge he knows no longer which he shall 
foUow. The grandeur, consistency, and severity of 
the Stoic ethics excite his admiration ; it appears 
to him nobler to regard virtue as sufficient for 
happiness and not to distinguish between the good 
and the useful, than to assent to the opposite view 
of the Peripatetics ; ' he finds ^th^'TStoioal admis- 
-« ; /, sion of the afiections weak, and their moral prin- 
^ciples hazardous, since that which is faulty in its 
nature, like the afiections, should not merely be 
restricted, or, still less, regarded as a help to virtue, 
but wholly eradicated.* He reproaches them with 
the inconsistency of assuming goods with which the 
happy man may dispense, and evils which he may 
endure ; and thus distinguishing firom the happiness 
of the virtuous as such, a supreme happiness, and 
from the perfect and complete life, a life that is 
more than complete.^ He prefers, therefore, to follow 
the nobler mode of thought, to call the wise man 
happy under all circumstances, even in the bull of 

* Tu8C, V. 11, 33 ; supra, p. Ritter, iv, 134 gqq., 157 sqq, 

157, 1. * Tuso, iv. 18 sqq, ; Off. i. 26, 

« Acad, i. 6, 22 ; Fm, iv. 10, &c. 88 ; cf . Acad. i. 10, 35, 38. 

» Tim. V. 1, 1 ; 26, 71 ; Off. » Fin. v. 27 sq. ; Tuso. v. 8- 

iii. 4, 20 ; cf . with the following, 12, 15 sq. 
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Phalaris ; ^ he desires to adopt, at any rate tenta- Chap. 
tively, the famous Stoic Paradoxes.^ If, however, ' 

we enquire more closely into this Stoicism, it is 
clear that our philosopher is not so certain about it 
as we might have supposed from these utterances. 
A man of the world, like Cicero, cannot conceal 
from himself that the Stoic demands are much too 
exalted for men as they are, that the Stoic wise man 
is not found in reality,^ that the Stoic morality does 
not admit of being transferred to daily life;* he 
cannot possibly allow that all the wise are alike 
happy, and all the unwise absolutely wretched, and 
that there is no difference in value between the most 
hardened wickedness and the most trivial offence.^ 
But he believes he can show that the severity of the 
Stoics is not scientifically justifiable, and, moreover, 
that it contradicted their own presuppositions ; for 
if the first principle is life according to nature, 
among the things according to human nature are 
also to be counted sensible well-being, health, free- 
dom from pain, and an untroubled mind — even 
pleasure is not to be wholly despised. To live 
according to nature is not to separate oneself from 
nature, but rather to encourage and sustain it.^ 
These arguments draw our eclectic philosopher so 
strongly to the side of the Peripatetics, that he 
declares himself to be of their number.^ The truth, 

• Tusc. V. 26. • Fin. iv. 11-16 ; Cato, 14, 
> Paradaasa, 46 ; Tu90. ii. 13, 30. 

» Zofl. 6, 18 ; of. Off. iii. 4, 16. ^ In the fourth book of De 

* Fin. iv. 9, 21. Finibus, it is Cicero himself 
» Fin. iv. 9, 21 ; 19, 65 ; 28, who brings forward the Peri- 

77 iq. Cf . Off, i. 8. 27. patetic view. 
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Chap, however, is only finally expressed in his confession 
^' that sometimes the consideration of his own weak- 
nesses, and of human weaknesses generally, in- 
clines him to the laxer doctrine, and, at other times, 
the thought of the majesty of virtue inclines him to 
the stricter ; * he comforts himself therefore for his 
vacillation, by the conviction that it can exercise no 
essential influence on practical conduct, since even 
on the Peripatetic theory, a far higher value must 
be assigned to virtue than to all else.* 

It would be difficult to discover in these propo- 
sitions any new principle, and in the Ciceronian 
ethics generally any other characteristic than that 
of an eclectic and popular philosopher ; for even the 
trait on which Eitter lays stress,^ viz. that with 
Cicero, the honourable (Jionestum) takes the place of 
the beautiful (^Kokov) and that in connection there- 
with he ascribes greater value to glory than the 
Greeks did, even this is partly a mere difference of 
language, having no influence on the content of the 
moral principle ; and partly it is a concession to the 
Boman spirit, which, being devoid of any scientific 
foundation, can only be regarded as a further proof 
of the uncertainty of Cicero's manner of philosophis- 
ing. All the less reason is there to enter further 
into the details of Cicero's ethical and political prin- 
ciples than has already been done.* Striking as 
many of his remarks on these subjects may be, they 
show too little connection with definite philosophic 

> Tme. V. 1, 3. » IV. 162 sqq, 

» Ojf, iii. 3, 11. * PMh d. Or. IH. i. p. 276 %€[. 
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principles to allow us to attribute to them any Chap. 
importance in the history of philosophy. His 
theories concerning the Deity and the essential 
nature of the soul must, however, be shortly men- 
tioned. 

The belief in a Deity, as already observed, ap- Su 
pears to our philosopher to be required, not ^* 

merely by immediate consciousness, but also by 
moral and political interest. Without religion, he 
thinks, truth and justice, and all human social 
life would be at an end.^ But the other argu- 
ments for the existence of God are not entirely 
repudiated by him, and he brings forward the 
teleological argument especially, in spite of the 
criticism of the Academy which meets it in its 
Stoic form,^ with full conviction.* In regard to 
the nature of God, Cicero is, no doubt, in earnest 
in the remark which he places in the mouth of 
his Academic philosopher, viz. that nothing can 
be asserted with perfect certainty, about it ; « but, 
SO far as the probable may be determined, he 
thinks he may venture to presuppose not only the 
unity of God* but also His spirituality;^ this, how- 

» N, 2>. i. 2, 4 ; cf . ii. 61, 153. 7, 22 ; Somn, 8oip. {Rt^. vi. 17) 

Hence (iV. 2>. iii 2, 5 ; Legg* 3, 8 etpoM. 
ii. 7, 16) the observations on • Ttiso. i. 27, 66: Neo vero 

the political necessity of relig- Detbs ijpge qvi mteUigitur a 

ion. noH8 alio modo mtelligi potest, 

' N, B, iii. 10, 24; 11, 37. nm. meiii soluta qutsdam et 

* Dirin. ii. 72, 148 ; Tvso, i. libera, segregata ah omni con- 
28 sq. cretione nwrtaU, omnia sentiens 

* N, D, i. 21, 60 sq, ; cf. iii. et movens ipsaque prcedita matu 
40, 95. gempitemo, Jlep, vi. 17, 8 ; 

> Tusc. i. 23 ; 27 ; Zegg, i. Legg, ii. 4, 10, &c. 
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Chap, ever, he does not apprehend in a very strict sense^ 
' for he admits the possibiKty ^ that the Divine Spirit 
may be conceived, according to the Stoic view, as 
air or fire ; or with Aristotle, so fex as Cicero under- 
stood him,2 as aethereal essence: in the dream of 
Scipio, the supreme heaven, in agreement with this 
misconception of Aristotle is declared to be itself 
the highest god.* But this closer definition of the 
conception of Deity had scarcely much value for 
Cicero himself. For him the belief in Providence 
is of far greater importance, though he allows even 
this to be doubted by his Academic philosopher.^ 
Since he chiefly regards religion from the practical 
point of view, the whole significance of it is in his 
opinion comprehended in a belief in a divine govern- 
ment of the world : * the law of justice and morals 
is for him the type of the divine world-ruling wisdom.®^ 
From this standpoint only a negative or external 
relation was possible to the popular religion, unless,, 
indeed, the violent methods of the Stoic orthodoxy 
were to be followed ; when, therefore, Cicero desires 
that the existing religion and even the existing 

* Tusc. i. 26, 65 ; cf. c. 29. for we are not justified, in the 
' Ttise. i. 10, 22 ; N. B. i. 13, face of so many contrsidictory 

33 ; Acad, i. 7, 22. explanations {vids N. D. iii. 40}^ 

* Bep. vi. 17, 4. in identifying Cicero's own 

* N. D, iii. 10 ; 25-39. Bitter opinion with that here brought 
(iv. 147, 150) deduces from forward. 

these passages that Cicero dis- ^ Many passages in which 

believed in Providence, and Cicero treats of Providence are 

opposed the Natural to the quoted by Eiihner, I. c. p. 199. 

Divine, setting on the one side I merely refer in this place to» 

God without Nature, and, on TnwiA. 49, 118; N. B. i. 2, 3;. 

the other. Nature without God; Legg, i. 7 : iii. 1, 3. 

but I cannot agree with this, • Legg. ii. 4, 8. 
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superstitions shall be maintained in the State, he is Chap. 
speaking entirely from political considerations ; ' ^' 
personally, he not only makes no attempt to justify 
polytheism and its myths after the manner of the 
Stoics, but he shows by many utterances, and, 
above all, by the sharp criticism to which he subjects 
the popular belief in gods in his third book De 
Natura Deorum; and soothsaying in his second 
book De Divinationey how far he himself stands 
from the national religion. Eeverence for the Deity, 
which is consistent with a true view of nature, and 
coincides with true morality, is to be required ; the 
existing religion is to be maintained for the good 
of the commonwealth; superstition, on the other 
hand, is to be torn up by the roots ^ — such, in a 
word, is Cicero's theological confession of faith. 

With the belief in Grod, according to Cicero's 
view, as we have already seen, the conviction of Anthro- 
the dignity of human nature is intimately con- P^^V- 
nected. This conviction also depends far more 
with him upon inner experience and moral self- 
consciousness than on any philosophic theory con- 
cerning the essential nature of the soul. If we 
consider the number of our endowments, the lofti- 
ness of our vocation, the high prerogative which 
reason confers upon us, we shall become conscious 
of our higher nature and descent.^ Accordingly 



> N n, iii. 2, 5 ; Legg, ii. 7 sq, ; ii. 28, 71 {PUl d. Or, HI. i. p. 

13, 32 ; Dwin. u. 12, 28 ; 33, 70; 311, 1). 

72, 148. • Legg^ i. 7 sq., 22 sq. ; Rep. 

a Divm. ii. 72, 148 sq. ; N. B. vi. 17, 8. 
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Chap. Cicero, in agreement with the Stoic and Platonic 

doctrine, regards the soul as an emanation of the 

Deity, an essence of supernatural origin ; * without 
troubling himself to develop this notion more par- 
ticularly, or to define the relation between this 
supernatural origin of the soul, and the material 
origin of the body. But, as he is uncertain about 
the nature of God, so he expresses himself hesi- 
tatingly about that of the soul, and though his 
inclination unmistakably tends to explain it as an 
immaterial substance, or, at any rate, as a substance 
diflfering from terrestrial matter,^ he will not alto- 
gether exclude the possibility that it consists of air 
or fire; it is only the coarser materiality of the 
body that he unconditionally denies in respect to 
the soul.* The immortality of the soul he defends 
at length, partly on the ground of direct conscious- 
ness and universal agreement,^ and partly by the 
Platonic arguments ;« if he also tries to silence 
the fear of death, even supposing that souls perish 
in death,^ this is merely the prudence of the 
Academician and of the practical man who would 

* TvscA,21 \ AniTnonimnnlla * Ttisc A, 27; 29,70. 

in terris origo irweniri potest, * Tuse. i. 25, 60 : Nan est 

&c. Lac, dt. .26, 60; £sgg. i. oertefiec cordis nee so/ngnmis nee 

8, 24 : ExstiMsse qyumda/tn mor cerebri nee atonuyrum, Ani/ma 

tv/ritatem serendi generis htir sit animus ignisvenesoio; nee me 

ma/ni, quod spa/rsimi in terras jmdet, ttt istas, fateri me nesdre 

atque satum divine auctum sit quod neseiam ; I. c. 26, 65 ; 29, 70. 

animorum munere, Cumque * Tv^c. i. 12 sqq. ; Lai. c. 4 ; 

alia quibus coJuerent homines e Cato, c. 21 sqq. 

Tnortali genere sumpserint, qua ^ Tusc. i. 22 sqq. ; Bep. vi. 

fro/gUia essewt et cad'tica, ani- 17, 8 ; Cato, 21, 78. 

mwm tamen esse ingeneratum a * Tusc. i. 34 sqq, ; Ep. ad 

Leo. Of. Cato, 21, 77. Famil. v. 16. 
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make the moral effect of his discourses as fiax as Chap. 
possible independent of all theoretic presuppositions. ' 



He tries to prove free will as generally understood 
in the same manner as immortality, but the treatise 
which he devoted to the subject,^ and which has been 
transmitted to us full of lacunse, contains no inde- 
pendent psychological enquiry. 

These traits will suflBce to justify the position 
which we have assigned to Cicero, and to prove him, 
together with his teacher Antiochus, the truest re- 
presentative of philosophic eclecticism in the last 
century before our era. But that he was far from 
standing alone in respect to this kind of philosophy 
among his countrymen and contemporaries will be 
clear from our previous examination of the school of 
Antiochus.^ Among the Soman adherents of this mode 
of thought, M. Terentius Varro,* the learned friend of 
Cicero was, after Cicero himself, the most important. Vwrro, 
His principal achievements lie indeed in another Roman 
sphere ; ^ as a philosopher he did not exercise any- ^f^*^^ 
thing like the widespread influence of Cicero, friend of 
though his historical knowledge of Greek phUo- ^^* 
sophy was perhaps more thorough and complete. 

* De Ihto. The principal ties there quoted, Eritsche, 

propositions of this treatise (c. Oott. Stud. 1845, ii. 172 sq. ; 

11) are taken from Carneades. Bitschl, '2>id SohriftsteUerei des 

« Supra, p. 99. M. Ter. Varro,' Rhein. Mus. 

» The life of Varro falls iV. Jl vi. 481-560; Mommsen, 

between 116 and 27 B.C. For Rom.Qesch, in, 602 gqq.y 624 <^. 

the rest, vide concerning him * As Cicero {Aead. i. 2, 4 gqq.) 

the histories of Roman litera- represents him as saying of 

ture — Bahr, in Pauly's Real- himself, though he has pre- 

encyo. d. Klass. AUerth, vi. viously praised his knowledge 

1688 8qq., and the authori- of philosophy. 
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HU view 
of pMlo- 
sophy and 
thevwri- 
0U8 sects. 



Yet the phUosophical direction taken by so famous 
a scholar * and so well known an author must neces- 
sarily have been influential. This direction was^ 
Cicero assures us,^ that of Antiochus, whose lec- 
tures Varro had attended in Athens ; ^ and Varro 
in his treatise on philosophy, so fer as we can 
gather from Augustine,* expressed himself quite 
in the sense of Antiochus.* The sole aim of 
philosophy, he here tells us, is the happiness of 
man ; consequently those distinctions of doctrine 
among the schools of philosophy are alone to be 
considered important which relate to the definition 
of the highest good.® Great, therefore, as is the 



' Doctissimtis Honuinojnim he 
is called in Sen. Ad Helv. 8, 1 ; 
and again very justly, vvr Ho- 
manomm er^tdiUssimus (Quintil. 
X. 1, 95. Cicero (Acad. Fr. 36). 
says of him (ap. Augustine, Civ, 
2>.vi. 2), Homine omiwwmfacile 
acvtissvmo et sine ulla dttbita- 
tione doctissimo ; and Augustine 
(I. &.} says he is doctrina atque 
sententiis ita refertus that in 
respect to matters of fact he 
has achieved as much as Cicero 
did as a stylist. 

* Ad AU, xiii. 12 : Ergo iUam . 
iucaSTifiueiiv , , , ad Va/rronem 
tra/Mferamus, Etenim sunt *Ak- 
rt6xfMy gyuB iste valde probat ; 

1. c. 19; I. c. 26. In Varro's 
mouth is placed, as we know, 
the doctrine of Antiochus, in 
the second edition of the Aca- 
demica (Acad. i. 4 sqq.). Vide 
what is quoted from Antiochus, 
sup. p. 94, with which Acad, i, 

2, 6, agrees : Nostra tu physica 
nosti: qtun cum contineantur 
ex effectione et ex materia ea, 
quamfingit et format effectio^ &a 



« ac. Acad. i. 3, 12 ; 1, 1, 3 ; 
Ad Eamil. ix. 8 ; August. (Hv. 
D. ziz. 3, 2 : Varro asserit, auc" 
toreAntiochOf m,agigtro Oeeronis' 
et suo. 

* Civ. D. xix. 1-3. 

* Cf . with what follows, the 
account of Antiochus svpra^. 
p. 94. In regard to this it is 
to be observed that Vsuro's 
book, according to Gic. Acad. 
i. 2, 4 sqq.t is later than the- 
expositions of Cicero there ^ 
made use of, only one of which 
is put into the mouth of Varro. 

' Loc cit. 1, 3 : Neque envm 
existimat ullam philosophic^ sec- 
tarn esse dicendam, quee non eo- 
distet a ceteris, quod diver sos^ 
haibeat fines honorum et rn^Uo' 
rum. Quandoquidem nuUa est 
homini causa phUosephandi, 
nisi ut heatus sit : qtufd autem 
heatumfaeit, ipse e^t finis honi: 
nulla est igitur causa philoso- 
phandif nisi finis honi : quam- 
obrem quee nullum honi finem 
seetatuT, nulla phiiosophia secta - 
dieenda est. 
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mimber of possible sects — ^Varro, sometimes indeed Chap. 
adopting very superficial grounds of distinction, 
enumerates no fewer than 288 ^ — they may all 
be reduced to a few chief classes, if putting aside 
all that does not relate to the conception of the 
highest good we confine ourselves to the main ques- 
tion,^ But this concerns the relation of virtue to the 
first thing according to nature,* on which again de- 
pends its relation to all included herein, and therefore 
especially to pleasure and freedom from pain. Is 
the first thing according to nature to be desired for 
the sake of virtue, or virtue for the sake of the hu 
thing according to nature, or both for their own ^'**^*- 
sakes? This, according to Varro, is the funda- 

* In their derivation, Varro like all other dogmatic philoso- 

(Z. c, 1, 2) proceeds thus : There phers ; the other as merely 

are, he says, four natural obj ects probable, like the new Academy, 

of desire: sensual pleasure, ab- Since, moreover, each of them 

sence of pain, the combina- can adopt the ordinary, or the 

tion of these two, and, as Cynic, manner of life (JuiHUi* 

a fourth, the prima natv/rce, et oontuetudo) there result 

which beside these include all ninety-six divisions instead of 

other natural advantages of forty-eight. Lastly, because in 

soul and body. Each of the each of these sections, regard 

four can be desired for the sake may be had to the theoretical 

of virtue (the excellence super- {otiosus), the practical (negotio- 

added to nature by the instru- ' tus)^ or to a life compounded of 

mentality of teaching) or virtue both, we must treble this num- 

may be desired for its own ber, and thus we arrive at 

sake, or both may be desired 288.) 

independently. Thus we obtain ^ That this is the case with 
four possible divisions. These the majority of the divisions 
become twenty-four, so far as named by Mm, Varro himself 
a man desires each of them shows, I. c, i. 3, c. 2, begin- 
merely for his own welfare or ning. 

for that of others. The twenty- ' The jfrima naturtB, primi- 

four are again divided into genia natures ^rit xpwra icarck 

forty-eight, of which the one ^<nv (cf . Phil. d. Or, III. i. p. 

half pursue their end as true, 309, 1 ; 257, 2 ; 258, 1). 
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Chap, mental question of all philosophy.* For a reply to 
it, he goes back to the conception of man, as it 
is only on this basis we can decide what is the 
highest good for man. But man is neither body 
nor soul exclusively, but consists of both together. 
His highest good must, therefore, consist of goods 
of the body as well as goods of the soul ; and he 
consequently must desire for himself the first things 
according to nature and virtue.^ But the highest 
of these goods is virtue, the art of life acquired by 
instruction.* As it includes in itself that which is 
according to nature, which also was present before 
the existence of virtue — virtue now desires all for 
its own sake, and in considering itself as the princi- 
pal good, it enjoys also all other goods, and ascribes 
to each the value belonging to it according to its 
relation to the others ; but equally does not hesitate, 
on this account, to sacrifice the lesser, if so it must 
be, to the greater. When virtue is wanting, no 
matter how many other kinds of goods there may 
be, they do not profit their possessor, they are 
not his goods, because he makes a bad use of them. 
In the possession of virtue and of the bodily and 
mental advantages conditioning it, lies happiness ; 
this increases when other goods with which virtue 
in itself could dispense, are added ; it is perfected 

* Loc» oit. c. 2. is an inaccnracy which we 

* C. 3, 1. That the prima must ascribe to Varro himself, 
Tiatti/riB in which Varro has and not merely to Augustine, 
previously included natural ' Vvrtutemt quam doetrina 
advantages and dispositions of inserit velut artem mvendi — 
mind, is here identified with mrtiis, i. e. curs agenda vitte^ 
the totality of corporeal goods, I, o. 
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when all goods of soul and body are found together ohap. 
and complete.* But to this happiness also belongs 
sociability, and to virtue the disposition which 
wishes for others for their sakes the same goods as 
itself; and this disposition must extend not only to 
the family and state to which each man belongs, 
but also to mankind and to the whole world, heaven 
and earth, gods and men.^ Its external realisation 
is to be sought neither in the theoretical nor in the 
practical life as such, but in the combination of the 
two. But it must be absolutely sure of its principle : 
the principles concerning goods and evils must not 
be considered merely probable by us as by the philo- 
sophers of the Academy, they must be unquestion- 
able. This is the doctrine of the old Academy 
which Varro, like his master Antiochus, professes.^ 
In this discussion we find no remarkable philosophic 
peculiarity : it contains no new thoughts, and what 
belongs to Varro himself in the views of Antiochus 
transmitted by him is characterised neither by 
acuteness of judgment nor by vivacity of style. 
But we can at least see that Varro had arrived at 
these views by his own reflection, and that the 

> H(Bc ergo vita hommis, qtuB nma (c. 3, 1, I. e. further on). 
virtute et alUs cmimi et oorpo- ^ Varro is therefore quite at 
rU bonis, gine quHnts mrtus esse one with the Stoic cosmopolitan- 
ism j^o^^x^ (to these belong, as ism; but he deduces from it the 
is afterwards explained, life, proposition that man can feel 
reaaoUf memory), Jrwitur,beata himself at home everirwhere: 
esse dUcKtwr : si vero et aliis, exile, he says, (ap. Sen. Ad 
sine ambus esse mrtus potest, Heh. 8> 1} is not in itself an 
vel ullis vel pluHbus, beatior : evil, quod quocumque venimus 
si autem prorsus omnibus, ut eadem rerum natura utendvm 
wMrnn omnvno bonum desit est, 
vel (mivti vel corporis, beatis* ' Aug. I. o, 3 2. 
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Chap, whole tendency of Antiochus corresponded to his 
way of thinking: that which must have recom- 



mended it to him and to his countrymen, was 
chiefly no doubt the practical aim of this philosophy, 
and that regard to the necessities of life which is 
prominent in its theories concerning the various 
constituents of the highest good, and the relative 
value of them. 

But the greater the influence allowed by Antio- 
Anth/ropo- chus to the Stoic doctrine,* the less can we wonder 
^Zlogy. ^ Varro approached it in regard to some other ques- 
tion still more closely than in his ethics.* If he 
explained the soul to be air which is breathed in 
through the mouth and warmed in the breast, in 
order to spread itself thence through the body,* 
by reducing it to the Pneuma he allied himself with 
the Stoic materialism, to which Antiochus also is 
no stranger.* He further discriminated with the 
Stoics the well-known three gradations and forms 
of soul-life.* But his connection with the Stoic 
theology is of especial importance. In agreement 
with it, he explained the universe or, more pre- 
cisely, the soul of the universe as the Deity : only 
the parts of this world-soul, the souls ruling in the 

* Cf . ittp, p. 92. mone, temperatus in corded dif' 

« He himself, according to fusus in corptvs. Cf . Varro, L. 

Cicero (Brut. 56, 205 ; Acad. i. Zat, v. 59 : sive, nt Zeno Ottvus^ 

2, 8) had the disciple of Panse- tmimoMnm semen ignis is qtii 

tius, L. iElius Stilo (jmp. p. amma ac mens. 

11, 4), for his instructor. * Vide snp. p. 95 sqq. 

« Lactant. Opif. D. 17 : Varro * Augustine, Ovt. 2>. vii. 2, 

ita definit : amima est der eon- see following note. 
eeptvs ore, defervefaotus in pvl- 
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different parts of the world, are they who are wor- Ghap. 

shipped in the gods of polytheism, down to the * 

genii and heroes.' But, like Panaetius and Scaevola, 
he drew a marked distinction between natural and 
philosophical, mythical and civil theology,^ and if 

* Augustin. Civ. D. iv. 31 : into heaven and earth, the 

Varro says : Quod hi soli ei vide- heavens into aether and air, the 

antwr animadvertisse quid esset earth into water and earth : 

DeuSt qui crediderunt evm esse quwm [quas] omnes quatuor 

animam motu ac ratione mun- partes animarvm esse plenai^ in 

diim gubernantem. Loo. cit. eethere et aire immortaMv/m, in 

vii. 6 (c. 9 repeatedly) : Dicit aqua et terra niortalium ; from 

ergo idem Varro . . . Beum se the outermost circle of heaven, 

arhitrari esse ammam mimdi as far as to the sphere of the 

. . . et hune ipswm, mundum moon, extend the heavenly 

esse Devm : sed sieut hominem gods ; between this and the 

sapientem, eum sit ex corpore et region of clouds a^reas esse 

animo, tamen ah animo did animas . . . et voeari heroas et 

sapientem ; ita mimdum .Deum lares et genios. Also in I. c. 

did ah animo, cum sit ex animx> c. 9, he (for only Varro can be 

et corpore. Loo, dt. vii. 23: intended) calls Jupiter, Deus 

(Varro in the book concerning haheris potestatem causa/rum^ 

the Dii selecti) tres esse affirmat quihus aliquid fit in mundo ; 

anim/B gradusin omni imiver' in c- Hf stnd c. 13, he appro* 

saquenat'u/ra.t'hosediacviBsed.in priates to himself (for Augus- 

Phil. d. Or. III. i. 192 : Nature, tine must have taken this from 

the irrational soul, and reason, him) the verses of Soranus 

Hane partem animre mundi (sup. p. 74, n. end), in which 

(their rational part, their i^yc- Jupiter is called progenitor 

fMPiKhv) didt DeuMi in nohis genitrixque BeHm ; and in c. 

avtem geninm voeari. Esse avr- 28 he derives the male divini- 

tem, in mundo lapides ac terram ties from heaven or Jupiter as 

. . . ut ossa^ ut v/ngves Dd. the active principle, and the 

9olem veroy hmam^ gtellas, qv^ female divinities from the earth 

sentim/us quih^isque ipse sentit, or Juno as the passive principle, 

sen^is esse ejus. A^hera porro while Minerva denotes the ideas 

animum esse ejiis : ex oujtis vi as prototypes. That all these • 

qv^ pervenit in astra ipsam propositions are either directly 

quoque facere Decs (it makes Stoic, or allied with Stoicism, 

into Gods) ; et per ea quod in is evident from the proofs ad- 

terram permeate Beam Tel- duced in Phil. d. Or. HI. i. p. 138 

lu/rem , quod airtem inde per- sqq.; 146, 6; 316 sqq. 325. 
meat in mare atque ocea/num, * Aug. I. c. vi. 5 : 7Ha genera 

Devm esse Neptunwm. Siml- didt esse (in the last books of 

larly in c. 6, the world is divided the Antiquities, cf . c. 3) . , . 

N 
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Chap, he censured the mythology of the poets for relating 

the most absurd and unworthy things about the 

gods,^ he did not conceal that he had also much to 
blame in the public religion : for example, he de- 
clared that the worship of images was a defilement 
of the true worship of Grod ; ^ that, for his part, the 
philosophic doctrine of the Deity would suffice,' and 
that he regarded the religion of the State merely 
as a civil institution, which, in the interest of the 
commonwealth, must make the most important con- 
cessions to the weakness of the masses.* In all this 
there is nothing which goes beyond the Stoic doc- 
trine as taught by Pansetius, but nothing on the 

eorvmqtte tmum myihieon ap- trihuuntur, quce non modo in 

peUarif altervm physwon, ter- hominem sed etia/m in contentp- 

tiwm civile. The first includes tissimwm, hominem cadere poS' 

the poets, the second the philo- sunt. 

sophers, the third states {po- * Loc. cit. iv. 31. * The an- 

puH). In the first there is cient Romans,* says Varro, wor- 

mach that is opposed (vide shipped the gods for 170 years, 

following: note) to the nature without images: Quod, gi ad' 

and dignity of the Deity ; to the hue inqnit, inansigsetf eattius 

second belong — IHi qui smt, JHi ohseTvarentt(/r {vi. 7). Fa* 

ubif qtiod genus, quale, a quo- tetv/r sicut forma huma/na Deos 

nam, tempore an a sempiterno feoerunt, ita eos delectari hu- 

fiierint ; an ex igne sint m^mis volttptatilms eredidisse, 
vt credit SeraclUus, an ex * Loc.dtAv.'dl. Varro him- 

nuTneris ut Pythagoras, a/n ex self confesses that if he had to 

atomis ut ait Epicurus, Sic found a State anew, ex natwa 

alias, qtuB facilius intra par potius formula Deos nominaque 

rietes in sehola, qtuim extra in eorum sefuisse dedicatu/rum, 
foro ferre possunt av/res, * That he regarded the re- 

* Loc. cit, (vide the previous ligion of the State as a political 

note)sWith the addition : In hoc institution, is evident from I. c. 

enim est, ut Deus alius ex ca- vi. 4, where Varro says, if he 

pite alius exfem/ore sit alius ex had to treat de omni natwa 

guttis sa/nguinis natus ; in hoc, Deorum^ he would first have to 

ut Biifwrati sint, ut aduUera* speak of the gods, and then of 

verint, ut servierint homini : men ; but as he has only to do 

denique in hoc omnia Diis at' with the gods of the State he 
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other hand that is incompatible with the Stoicising Chap. 
eclecticism of an Antiochus.^ 



follows the contrary order, tamen ex vtroque genere ad 

For siout prior egtf inquit, civiles rationed assimipta sint 

pietor qtiam talnila pictaf prior non patica. The philosopher^, 

faher qua/m cBdificium^ ita priO' indeed, desire to teach by their 

res sunt civitates qtuxm ea qtue enquiries, and so far (J. e.) it 

a civitatibtis sunt instituta. may be said, physioos utilitatis 

How little the real philoso- cau>sa scripsisse, poetas deleetor 

phical doctrine of the gods tionis. But this teaching is 

was worth as a public religion, only for those who understand 

we have already seen {sup, it, not for the masses, 
p. 177, 2). A public religion * As Krische {I. c. 172 sq.) 

must include in it much that rightly maintains, against O. 

is mythological. Ait enim, ea Miiller's assertion (Varro, L. 

qucB scrxbunt poetce minus esse Lat. s. v.) that Cicero incor- 

quam, ut popiili sequi deheant ; rectly makes Varro a follower 

quce autem philosophi plus quam of Antiochus, whereas he went 

ut ea vulgus sorutaH expediat. over to the Stoics. 
Qiue sic abhorj'ent, inquit, ut 
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CHAPTEE VII. 



THE SCHOOL OF THE SEXTU. 



Chap. 
VIL 

F. School 
of the 
Sextii, 



The school of the Sextii occupies a peculiar position 
among the Boman philosophers. But even this school 
was not so independent of the contemporary Greek 
philosophy, nor were its achievements so important, 
as to obtain for it any extensive influence or long 
Eigtory of duration. Its founder, Quintus Sextius, was a Boman, 
ths school, q£ go^ family, a somewhat later contemporary of 
Augustus,^ who had rejected a political career in 
order to devote himself wholly to philosophy.^ After 



» Sen. Ep, 98, 13 : Honores 
reppuUt pater Sextius, qui ita 
natust vt rempublioam deheret 
capessere^ latum elavum divo 
JuUo da/nte non reeepit. As 
this must have occurred at 
latest in 43 B.C., and Sextius 
must have been at least 25-27 
years old (of. CM;t, Charakter 
v/nd Urapr. der Sprilohe des 
SextiuSf'p. 1), his birth must be 
placed in 70 B.C. or even some- 
What earlier. When Eusebius, 
Chron. zu 01. 195, 1 (1 A.D.), 
dates the prime 'of Sextus 
the Pythagorean philosopher' 
at that period, he is toa late 
if our Sextius be meant. That 
Seneca was personally ac- 
quainted with the older Sextius 
Is not probable; the passages 



quoted by Ott, p. 2, 10, rather 
indicate the contrary. Ep. 59, 
7 ; 64, 2 sqq. ; De Ira, ii. 36, 1, 
refer only to his treatise. Be 
Ira^ iii. 36, 1, may either have 
been taken from a written work 
or from oral tradition. Ep. 73, 
12, may have been taken from 
such a tradition. In Ep, 108, 
17, Seneca gives an account of 
the doctrines of Sextius, after 
Sotion, as he himself says. 

* Vide the preceding note, 
and Plut. Prof in Virt, 6, p. 
77: KaBdirep (JKurl ^e^riov rhv 
*P<»/xcuov &^€tK(lra t^ iv rfi ir6' 
\ei rifihs Kol h.px<^s 8i& <pL\offo^iaaff 
iv 86 r^ ipiKoffOipuy ad irdXiv 
Zv<nraBovvra koX xP^t^^^^^ '''V 
\^<p Xa^ff^ rh vpwroVf oXlyov 
B€ri(rai Kara$a\€7v iavrhy Ik riyos 
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his death his son appears to have undertaken the Chap. 

guidance of the schooL* Among its adherents we 
find mention of Sotion of Alexandria, whose enthusi- 
astic disciple Seneca had been in his early youth ; * 
Cornelius Celsus, a prolific writer ; ' Lucius Crassitius 
of Tarentum,* and Fabianus Papirius/ It became, 

dvfipovs. This transition from Tac. Ann, ii. 85. For the di8« ^ 

practical activity to philosophy tinction between this Sotion 

seems to be referred to in Plin. and the Peripatetic of the same 

HUt. J^at. XYui. 2S, 27L Pliny name, vide JPhU. d, Ch, U, ii. 3, 

here relates how Democrittis and i^fra ch. xi, note 2. In 

had enriched himself with his support of the theory that the 

traffic (this is also related of teacher of Seneca, and not the 

Thales) in oil (vide Phil. d. Ot. Peripatetic, was the author of 

I. 766) but had returned his the treatise vcpl h^yt^s^ Diels, 

gains to those who had shared J)oxogT. 255 sq., rightly appeals 

in it; and he adds: Hoopogtea to the similarity between a 

Sextitis e H^nnanis sapientia ad- fragment from Sotion 's Ttpi 

sectatorilms Athenis fecit eadem ^py^s (ap. Stob. Floril. 20,53) 

raM(me : which does not mean and Seneca, Be Ira, ii. 10, 5. 

that he carried on the same Also the repeated quotation of 

traffic, but merely that he si- utterances of Seztius, Be Ira^ 

lenced those who blamed him . ii. 36, 1, points to this source., 

for devoting himself to philo- ' Quintil. z. 1, 124 : ScripsU 

sophy, in a similar manner, and non. pa/rum muUa Cornelius 

for his part renounced all Celsus, Setetios sectitus, non nne 

profits. 09^ltu ae nitore. For further 

* There is no express tradi- details concerning this phy» 

tion of this ; but as the school sician and polyhistor, vide Bern* 

is universally described as the hardy. Bom. Litt. 848. 

school of the Seztii (see the * A grammarian, who had 

following note), and the elder already won for himself con- 

Seztius as a philosopher is dis- siderable fame as a teacher, 

tinguished from his son by the especis^ly in Smyrna, when he 

addition of Bater (Sen. Ep. dimissa repente schola trmisMt 

98, 13 ; 64, 2), it is extremely ad Qvmti SeptimU [1. Seatii] 

probable. pkilosophi sectam. Sueton. Be 

« Sen. Ep. 108, 17 sqq. ; 49, 2. Illustr. Qrainm. 18. 

The age at which he heard * This philosopher (of whom 

Sotion, Seneca designated by Seneca, Brevity Vit. 10, 1 ,* Ep, 

the word juvenis, in Ep, 108 ; 11, 4 ; 40, 12 ; 100, 12, speaks 

in Ep. 49, by pner. It may, as of a deceased contemporary 

therefore, have occurred in 18- whom he had himself known 

20 A.D. This date is also in- and heard) was, according to 

dicated by Ep, 108, 22 ; cf. these passages, a man of excel- 
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Chap, however, extinct with these men : lively as was the 



VII. 



applause which at first greeted it, in Seneca's later 
years it had already long since died out.* The 
writings of this school, too, have all been lost, with 
the exception of some scattered utterances of the 
elder Sextius, of Sotion, and Fabianus.^ 

lent character, non ex his cathe- by Seneca, and of Sotion also, 
dra/riis philosqphiSf sed ex veris by Stobseus in the Florilegitmi* 
et antiqms (Brevit. Vit. 10). His Moreover, a collection of maxims 
lectures and expositions are also exists in the Latin translation 
greatly praised by Seneca (]Sp» of Rufinns, which was first 
40, 12 ; 58, 6 ; 100) ; and in quoted by Orig. c. Cels. xiii. 30, 
Ep. 100, 9, he is described as with the designation 2e|Too 
an author to whom, in regard yvafiai, is often used by Por- 
to style, only Cicero, PoUio, and phyry, Ad Ma/rcellam, without 
Livius are to be preferred, mention of the writer, and of 
though certain deficiencies in which there is a Syrian edition, 
him are admitted. Seneca also ap. Lagarde, Anal>ecta Syr. Lpz. 
says in the same place that 1868. (On the two Latin re- 
he wrote nearly as much on censions of this and the later 
philosophy as Cicero; and he editions, cf. Gildemeister in 
mentions besides (Z. c, 1) his the preface to his edition from 
Libri Artvum Cfivilivm, The which I now cite ; Sexti 
ectures to the people which Sententiarwm recermones Lati- 
are alluded to in Ep, 52, 11, na/m Grceecum, Syriaoas conjtmc* 
seem to have been of a philo- tim exh.Bowi. 1873). This col- 
sophical character. The older lection, sometimes called yvw/jLoi 
Seneca, Cfftitrovers, ii. Prisf,, or sententue, sometimes enchi- 
says that he was a disciple of Hdion, and, since the time of 
Sextius (the elder) by whom he Rufinus, also annulvSy was 
was persuaded to devote him- much in use among the Chris- 
self to philosophy instead of tians. Its author is sometimes 
rhetoric. To his manner of named Sextus, sometimes Sixtus, 
writing, Seneca is less partial, or Xystus ; and while most 
Some utterances of his are writers describe him as a Pytha- 
to be found ap. Sen. Cons, ad gorean philosopher, others see 
Mduro. 23, 5 ; Brevit. Vit. 10, 1 ; in him the Roman bishop Sixtus 
13, 9 ; Nat. Qii. iii. 27, 3. (or Xystus, about 120 a.d). Of 

* Sen. Mit. Qu. vii. 32, 2 : more recent writers, many (e.ff. 
Sextiorvm nova et Romani Lasteyrie, Sentejioes de SexUtis, 
roboris seota inter initia ma. Par. 1842 ; and Mullach, Fragm. 
cum magno impetu cwjnsset, aa?- Philos. ii. 31 sq.) regarded the 
stincta est* maxiios as the work of a 

* Of these three philosophers heathen philosopher, and more 
something has been preserved especially of one of the two 
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Whatever can be dedaced from these utter- Chap 
ances respecting the doctrine of the school, serves ' 



Seztii. (How Ott, I, e. i. 10, terated, his own hypothesis is ^^^^ ^^ 

discovers this opinion in my nevertheless untenable. In the 

first edition, I do not under- first place the presupposition 

stand.) On the other hand, that one of the two Sextii was 

Ritter (iv^. 178) believes them the author of the collected sen- 

to be the Christian rehabilita- tences, would be most uncertain 

tion of a work belonging to a if this work itself claimed such 

Sextos, and possibly to our authorship, for it only made its 

Sextius, but in which so much appearance in the third century, 

that is Christian is interwoven But we have no reason to think 

that it has become entirely use- that the writer of the sentences 

less as an historical authority, wished to appear as one of the 

Ewald (^Gott. A%vg, 1859, 1, 261 two Sextii. The most ancient 

iqg^. ; Qeich, d. V. Isr. vii. 321 authorities always call him 

sqq,) on his side declares the Sextus ; later writers, subse- 

Syrian recension of the coUec- quent to Rufinus, as we have 

tion of sayings to be the true seen, also Sixtus, or Xystus, but 

translation of a Christian ori- never Sextius (cf . Gildemeister, 

ginal, the value of which he l.cAu.sqq.); so likewise Latin 

cannot sufficiently exalt, and MSS. (I. c. xiv. sqq.) and the 

the authorship of which he Syrian revisers (I. o. xxx. 8q.\ 

ascribes to the Roman Sixtus. who both say Xystus. We can, 

Meinrad Ott, lastly, in three therefore, only suppose that 

discourses (Charakter -und Ut' the author called himself Sex- 

iprung der Spriiche des PIdUh- tus, and not Sextius. Ott's 

sophen Sextitis, Rottweil, 1 861 ; theory would oblige us to sup- 

.Die Syrische * Auserlesenen pose a radical difference to 

SprUohe,* &c., ibid. 1862 ; J)i€ have existed between the doc- 

Syrisohe'AuserlesenenSpriiehe,* trine of the elder Sextius (who, 

ibid. 1863), maintains that the to quote only this one passage, 

sentences were composed by was so opposed to the strict 

the younger Sextius, in whom monotheism of the sentences, 

the original tendency of the infra, p. 186, 4, that he calls 

Sextian school is said to have the highest god Jupiter) and 

been essentially modified — that of his son, whereas all the 

partly by Pythagorean, partly ancient authorities, without ex- 

and especially, by Jewish in- ception, speak only of one school 

fluences — and placed on a purely of the Sextii; and equal vio- 

monotheistic basis. But com- lence must be done to the sense 

pletely as he has proved against and the expression of the pas- 

Ewald that the Syrian recen- sage in Seneca, Nat. Qu. vii. 

sion is a later r^^hauffS, in 32 (tide preceding note) in 

which the original, translated order to find in the Nima 8ex^ 

by Rufinus, is watered down, ti4ynim, Sohola the school of the 

and its original character obli- younger Sextius aa distinct 
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Chap, to confirm the judgment of Seneca that it possessed 



VIL 



. indeed great ethical importance and the vigour 

tovhic from that of his father, espe- aliis ; p. 60 (cf . p. 58) to John, 
gJ^i^. cially as the predicate JRonumi' 1. 12. Less certain, bnt never- 
voint rohorU entirely harmonises theless probable, ijs the connec- 
^ ' with what Seneca elsewhere tion between pp. 233 and Matt. 
says of the elder Sextius (i&^. y. 28; pp. 13, 273, and Jlfa^. v. 29 
69, 7): Sextium . . . mmm «^.; xyiii.8«j^.; p. 30andl<7bAn, 
acrem, Grrcecis verbis, Romanis i. 5. Also the homo Dei, p. 2, 
moribus philosophmdem), and 133 (Rafinus' translation first 
would, on the contrary, be little introduces him at p. 3) belongs 
applicable to a mixture of Stoic- to the Christian nomenclature 
Pythagorean philosophy with (vide 1 Tim. vi. 11 ; 2 Hm. iii. 
Jewish dogmas. Lastly, and 17) ; likewise /K'M<2>ei (pp. 68, 
this makes further argument 60,135,221,439); verhmi Dei 
unnecessary, the references to (pp.264,277,396,413);^*«f^M?t«M» 
Christian conceptions and to (pp.l4,347);«£a<w2iM7i(pp.l5, 19, 
New Testament passages are so 20) ; electi (p. 1) ; advandi (p. 
immistakable in the sentences, 143). Note further, the angels 
that we cannot suppose their (p. 32) ; the prophet of truth 
origin to have been either (p. 441); the strong emphasising 
purely Boman, or Judaic and of faith (p. 196 etpass.). In 
Boman. For though many many passages (cf . Gildemeis- 
echoes of Christian expression ter, I. c.) the Christian revisers 
and modes of thought (as Gil- have substituted,/S^« axidjidelis 
demeister shows, p. xlii.) are for other expressions. At pages 
merely apparent, or intro- 200, 349 sq., 387, the persecu- 
duced by Christian translators tions of Christians, and at p. 331 
. and revisers, yet in the case of the faUing away from Chris- 
others, as the i«ame writer ad- tianity seems to be alluded to. 
mits, the reference to definite The book of sentences, as it 
expressions in the New Testa- stands, therefore, can only have 
ment is undoubted. At p. 39 been composed by a Christian ; 
the prospect is held out to and as it refers to some of the 
those who live wickedly that latest writings of our New Tes- 
they shall be plagued after tament canon, and there is no 
their death by the evil spirit, proof of its own existence until 
usqtie qtto eivigat ah eis etiam about the middle of the third 
Tuwissimum quadrantem. This century, it cannot in any case 
can only be explained as a have been written long before 
reminiscence of Matt. v. 26 ; the end of the second century, 
p. 20 refers to Matt. xxii. 21 ; and possibly not until the third.\ 
p. 110 to Jfa^^. XV. 11; 16sqq.; If the doctrines peculiar to' 
p. 193 to Matt. xix. 23 ; p. 242 Christianity are thoroughly ab- 
to Matt. X. 8 ; p. 336 to Matt. xx. sent from it, and the name of 
28, where the ^laKovriSrivai cor- Christ is not once mentioned, 
responds to the ministrari ah this only proves that the author 
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of ancient Rome, but that it contained nothing Chap. 



different from the doctrines of Stoicism.^ The only 
thing that distinguishes the Sextians from the Stoics 
is the exclusiveness with which they confined them- 
selves to ethics ; but even in this they agree with 
the later Stoicism and with the Cynics of Imperial 
times. Though they do not seem to have absolutely 
condemned physical enquiry ,2 they sought and found 
their strength elsewhere. A Sextius, a Sotion, a 
Fabianus, were men who exercised a wide moral 
influence by their personality;* and to their per- 

I did not intend his work only for more ingenuity than is the case 

Christians, but for non-Chris- with the attempt of J. R.Tobler 

tians ajs well, and wishes by (^Annulus Mujini, i. ; Sent. Sext. 

means of it chiefly to recom- Tiib. 1878). 

mend the universal principles ^ NaU Qu, vii. 32; Ep. 69, 

of monotheism and of Christian 7 (vide p. 677, 4 ; 679) ; Ep. 

(morality. Whether he himself 64, 2 : Liber Qu. Sextii patris, 

was called Sextus, or whether magni, H qvAd mihi credU, vvri^ 

he falsely prefixed the name of ety licet neget, Stoici, 

an imaginary philosopher Sextus ^ In re^urd to Fabianus at 

(who in that case no doubt was any rate, we see from Sen. Nat. 

already described by himself as Qu. iii. 27, 3, that his opinion 

a Pythagorean), cannot be as- a.hovit the dilvHum (Phil. d. Gr, 

certained. As before observed. III. ii. 166 sq.) was. somewhat 

•the work does not seem to an- different from that of Seneca, 

nounce itself as the composi- He must, therefore, have held 

tion of one of the Sextii. Still, the general Stoic theory on the 

it is certainly probable that the subject. 

author borrowed the greater ■ Cf . concerning Sextius, be- 
part of his sentences from sides the quotation »i^j:;9*a, p. 182, 
philosophers; but as he never 1 (Sen. Ep. 64, 3) : Quanttts in 
tells us whence he derived any illot Dt honi, vigor est, qucmtvm 
of them, his collection, as Bitter animi I Other philosophers in- 
rightly decides, is wholly use- gt^uwnt', dUputMit, caviUantur, 
less as an authority for the non faoiunt anifnum, quia fion 
history of philosophy. The hdbmt : cum legeris Sexti'iim, 
attempt to separate from it a dices : vivit,vigetf liber ett, supra 
genuine substratum, to be re- hominem est, dimittit me plenum 
garded as the work of the two ingentis Jiduous ; concerning 
tiextii, would be purposeless, Fabianus sup. 181, 6 ; concern- 
even if it were undertaken with ing Sotion, Sen. Ep, 108, 17. 
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Chap, sonal influence they attached much greater value 
^^* than to scientific enquiry: we must fight against 
the emotions, says Fabianus, not with subtleties 
but with enthusiasm ; ^ and concerning learned 
labours which have no moral purpose in view, his 
judgment is that it would perhaps be better to 
p\irsue no science, than sciences of such a kind.^ 
The life of man, is, as Sextius argues,^ a constant 
battle with folly; only he who perpetually stands 
in readiness to strike can successfully encounter 
the enemies who press round him on all sides. If 
this reminds us of Stoicism and especially of the 
Stoicism of the Roman period, the resemblance is 
still more striking in the proposition of Sextius 
that Jupiter could achieve nothing more than a 
virtuous man/ With this Stoical character, two 
other traits, which Sextius seems to have borrowed 
from the Pythagorean school, are quite in harmony : 
viz., the principle of rendering account to oneself 
at the end of every day of the moral profit * and 
results of it ; and the renunciation of animal food. 
Sotion, however, was the first who based the latter 
precept upon the transmigration of souls : Sextius 
inculcated it only on the ground that by the 

» ^en.BTevit.Vit.\Qylx Sole- ♦ Sen. Ep. 73, 12: Solehat 

hat dicere Eahianns . . . /urn- Sextius dicere, Jovem, phu 

tra adfecftvs impetii non sub- non posse^ q^mm hoiiu^m, rirmoj 

tilitMe pugnamdtim, necminutis which Seneca carries further in 

vobieribuSf sed incursu aver* the sense discussed, Phil, d, Qr, 

tendatn, adsm non prdham, : III. 1. p. 252, 1, 2. 
cavillatUmes eiwm, oontundi de- ^ Vide Sen. De Ira^ ill. 36, 1, 

here^ mm vellicaH. ' with which cf . the Pythagorean 

« Jbid. 13, 9. Golden Poem, v. 40 sqq. 

» Ap. Sen. Ep. 69, 7. 
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slauffhter of animals we accustom ourselves to Chap. 

. VII 

cruelty, and by devouring their flesh to enjoyments -- 

that are superfluous and incompatible with health.^ 
Nothing else that has been handed down respect- 
ing the ethics of Sextius displays any important 
individuality.^ It was a more remarkable devia- 
tion from Stoicism if the Sextii, as has been 
stated,^ maintained the incorporeality of the soul ; 
but this, after all, would only show that, while 
following the eclectic tendency of their time, they 
were able to combine, with the ethics of the Stoics, 

* Sen. Up. 108, 17 sqq. The of these contain anything by 
discussions of Sotion, by which which we can recognise the 
Seneca for a time was per- school to which their author 
suaded to abstain from eating belonged. Our collection of 
meat, are here expounded more sentences, however, it may be 
at length. Of Sextius it is incidentally remarked, brings 
said : Hie homini satis alimen- forward nothing which is not 
torum eitra sa/nguinem esse equally to be found in many 
credehat et crvdelitatis con' other writers. 

sneindinem fieri, uhi in volup- ■ Claxidiaji. Mamert. De Statu 

tatem esset adduota laceratio. Animce, ii. 8 : Incorporalis, in- 

Adioiebatf contrahenda/m ma- quiunt (the two Sextii), omnis 

teriami esse lux^irus. Colligeiat, est anima eft illooalis atqiie in- 

honee valitvdvni ooivtra/ria esse deprehensa vis qtnedam; qiue 

alimenta vaHa et nostris aliena sine spatio capax corpus haii/rit 

oorporibus. With this the pas- et continet. The last clause 

sage in the sayings of Sextus, reminds us of the Stoic doc- 

p. 109, agrees (ap. Orig. c, trine, that the soul holds the 

Cels. viii. 30) : ifv^ifX"^ xpV(fts body together. Mamertus is 

fi^v iL^idupopoVf &voxh 5i \oyt' not, indeed, an altogether trust- 

icc^Tcpov. worthy witness; he also tries 

* Vide the utterances of So- to prove (Z. c.) that Chrysippus 
tion in the Florilegium of regarded the soul as immortal, 
Stobseus, which no doubt be- because he required the con- 
long to our Sotion ; the recom- quest of sensuality by reason, 
mendation of brotherly love But his utterances about the 
(84, 6-8 ; 17, 18) ; the say- Sextii are so definite that 
ings against flattery (14, 10), we must necessarily refer them 
anger (20, 53 sq.), about grief to tradition rather than to any 
(108, 69), and on consolatory inference of this kind, 
exhortations (113, 16). None 
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Chap, definitions from the Platonic-Aristotelian doctrine. 
■ We therefore find nothing in their school that is 

new and scientifically noticeable ; it is a branch of 
Stoicism, which doubtless is indebted merely to the 
personality of its found^^r that it had an indepen- 
dent existence for a time ; but we can see in its 
points of contact with Pythagoreanism and Plato- 
nism how easily in that period systems which started 
from entirely diflFerent speculative presuppositions, 
could coalesce on the basis of morality, when once 
men had begun to consider distinctive theoretical 
doctrines of less consequence than similar prac- 
tical aims ; and that there was inherent in the 
ethical dualism of the Stoa a natural tendency to 
the views which were most strongly opposed to the 
materialistic monism of their metaphysics, and to 
their anthropology. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE FIRST CENTURIES AFTER CHRIST. THE SCHOOL 

OF THE STOICS. SENECA. 

The mode of thought which had become pre- chap. 
dominant during the first century before Christ in ^^^^' 
the Greco-Eoman philosophy, maintained itself Section II. 

Eolecti- 

likewise in the succeeding centuries. By far the dm, in the 
greater part of its representatives, indeed, were ad- ^.^ cmtu- 
herents of one or other of the four great schools ChrUt. 
into which the domain of Greek science was divided A. The 
after the third century. The separation of these _ * , 

. General 

schools had, indeed, been confirmed afiresh by two cha/ract&r 
circumstances: on the one hand by the learned ^^^^^^' 
study of the writings of their founders, to which the imperial 
Peripatetics especially had devoted themselves with 
such zeal since the time of Andronicus; on the Zeal for 
other, by the institution of public chairs for the four of the an- 
chief sects which took place in the second century f^ntpU- 
after the beginning of our era.^ This learned 
activity must have tended to make the special cha- 
racteristics of the different systems more distinctly 

> Cf. O. Mmier, Quam owram Akad. 1842 ; Htgt.-Phil Kl. 

retp. ap. Qrcee. et Rom, Uteris 8ch/r, 44 sqq, ; Weber, De Aoa- 

. . . impenderit (Gott. Ein- demia LiteraHa Atheniensivm 

ladtrngMchrift, 1837), p. 14 sqq*; seotdo seotmdop, Chr. contHtttta 

Zumpt, Ueh.d.Beitandd.philos, (Marb. 1868), and the qnota- 

Sohulen in Athen.Ahh, d. Borl. tions at p. 1. 
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perceived, and to refute the idea upon which the 
eclecticism of an Antiochus and Cicero had fallen 
back, viz : that the divergences between them were 
founded rather upon diflFerences of words, than mat- 
ters of fact ; and it might form a counterpoise to the 
eclectic tendencies of the time the more easily, since 
it was directed as much to the defence, as to the 
explanation, of the heads of the ancient schools and 
of their doctrines. In Eome, where in the first cen- 
tury not only Stoicism, but philosophy in general, 
was regarded in many quarters with political mis- 
trust, and had had to suflFer repeated persecution,* 
public teachers of philosophy were first established 



* The banishment of Attalas 
the Stoic from Borne under 
Tiberius (Sen. Suusor. 2), and 
that of Seneca under Claudius, 
were not the result of a dislike 
upon principle to philosophy. 
On the other hand, under Nero, 
laws were multiplied against 
men who had acquired or 
strengthened their indepen- 
dence of mind in the school of 
Stoics . Thrasea Paetus, Seneca, 
Lucanus, and Rubellius Plautus 
were put to death ; Musonius, 
Cornutus, Helvidius Priscus 
were banished (further details 
later on) ; and though these 
persecutions may have had in 
the first instance political or 
personal reasons, a general dis- 
trust had already manifested 
itself against the Stoic philo- 
sophy especially, which Stoi- 
corum adrogmvtia sectaque qv4B 
turhidos.et negotiorum adpete^i- 
tei fadoit (as Tigellinus^ ap. 
Tac. Ann. ziv. 57, whispers to 



Nero) ; and Seneca {Ep, 5, 1 
sqq, ; 14, 16 ; 103, 5) finds it 
necessary to warn the disciple 
of philosophy against coming 
forward in any manner at all 
conspicuous or calculated to 
cause offence; and so much 
the more as this had been 
prejudicial to many, and philo- 
sophy was regarded with mis- 
trust. The political dissatis- 
faction displayed by the Stoic 
and Cynic philosophers after 
the execution of Helvidius 
Priscus occasioned Yespasian to 
banish from Bome all teachers 
of philosophy, with the excep- 
tion of Musonius ; two of them 
he even caused to be trans- 
ported (Dio Cass. Ixiv. 13); 
and this precedent was after- 
wards followed by Domitian. 
Being irritated by the pane- 
gyrics of Junius Busticus on 
Thrasea and Helvidius, he sot 
only caused Busticus and the 
son of Helvidius to be executed. 
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as it seems by Hadrian ; ' and in the provinces, by Chap, 
Antoninus Pius : ^ rhetoric had abeady been simi- ^^^* 
larly provided for by some of their predecessors,^ 
and the ancient institution of the Alexandrian Mu- 
seum, and its maintenances designed for the support 
of learned men of the most various sorts, had also 
continued to exist in the Eoman period/ Public 

bnt ordered aU philosophers good absolutely 8t^ rh tnraviovs^ 

out of Borne (Gell. N.A. xv. 11, ^Xvtu rohs ^iKoffo^vvras. 

3 ; Sueton. Bamit, 10 ; Plin. ■ Thus we hear of Vespasian, 

JEp. iii. 11 ; Dio Cass. Ixvii. 13). especially (Saeton. Ve»p. 18), 

But these isolated and tempo- that he primits e fisco latinit 

T9iy measures do not seem to grceeisque rhetoribus (perhaps 

have done any lasting Injury in the first place only to one 

to philosophic studies. rhetorician for each speech) 

* Cf. Spartian. Hadr. 16: mmnacentfina (100,000 sestert.y 
Doetares, qui professioni 9mcb congtituit. The first Latin rhe- 
mhabiles mdebantur, ditatos torician so endowed, in the 
honoratosqne aprofetsione dimi- year 69, was, according to 
Ht, which would only have Hieron, Eus. Chron. 89 A.D., 
been possible if they had before Quintilian ; a second under 
possessed them. Still less is Hadrian, Castricius (Gell. JV.^. 
proved by the previous con- xiii. 22). 

text : OmnesprofessoregethonO' * Cf. Zumpt, I. c. ; Parthey, 

ramt et divites fecit. That these Dm Alexandrin; Museum (Berl. 

statements relate not merely 1838), p. 91 sqq. ; O. Miiller, L c. 

to grammarians, rhetoricians, p. 29 sq. From the statement 

&c., but also to philosophers, (Dio Cass. Ixxvii. 7) that Cara- 

is shown by the connection. calla took from the Peripatetics 

• Capitolin. Ant. P. 11 : Rhe- of Alexandria (out of hatred to 
toribus et pMlosqphis per omnei Aristotle, on account of the 
provinoias et honores et solaria supposed poisoning of Alexan- 
detulit. Moreover, teachers of der) their Syssitia and other 
sciences and physicians were privileges, Parthey (p. 62) in- 
exempted from taxation. This f ers with probability that there 
favour, however, in a rescript also (though perhaps only in 
of Antoninus to the Commwte the time of Hadrian or one of 
AsMB (quoted from Modestin. his suooesaors) the philosophers 
Emefus. ii. ; JHgest. zxvii 1, belonging to the museum had 
6, 2) was restricted in regard been divided into schools. A 
to the physicians to a certain similar institution to the mu« 
number according to the size seum, the Athenaeum, was 
of the city ; but in regard to founded in Bome by Hadrian 
the philosophers it was to hold (Aurel. Victor. Cas. 14 ; cf. Dio 
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Chap, teachers from the four most important Schools of 



vin. 



philosophy* were settled by Marcus Aurelius in 

Cass. Ixxiii. 17 ; CapitoUn. Per- but that if the existing schol- 
tin. 11; Gord. 3; Lamprid. arch of a school was not in 
Sever, 35), That maintenance need of such assistance, a 
for the learned man admitted second teacher was named side 
was also attached to it, is not by side with him, so that a 
expressly stated ; whether the school may have had two 
words of TertuUian {Apologet. simultaneously— one chosen by 
46), gtatuis et salaribus remu- the school, and one nominated 
nerantw (the philosophers), by the Emperor. The passage 
relate to Rome or to the pro- in Lucian, however, is not 
vinces, we do not know, but favourable to this view. As 
they probably refer to the the philosophers whom the 
western countries. Emperor endowed with the 
* That Marcus Aurelius ap- salary of 10,000 drachmas are 
pointed alike for the four schools first spoken of, and we are then 
— ^theStoiCjPlatoniCjPeripatetic, told icol rivd ^xjurtv alnuvtvcey' 
and Epicurean — teachers with a x^^ i,no$av€iv, r&v TlcptxaTriTiKav 
ssdary of 10,000 drachmas each, otfieu rhv Mrcpov, this manifestly 
is pl£un from Philostr. v. Soph, ii. presupposes that among those 
2 ; Lucian, Euntufh. 3 : accord- who were paid by the Emperor 
ing to Dio Cass. Ixxi. 3, it was there were two Peripatetics, in 
while he was in Athens, after which case the other schools 
the suppression of the insurrec- must each have had two repre- 
tion of Avidius Cassius (176 sentatives in this reign. The 
A.D.) that Marcus * gave all choice of these salaried philo- 
mankind in Athens instructors, sophers, Marcus Aurelius, ae- 
whom he endowed with a yearly cording to Philostr., t.o., gave 
stipend.' At this time, or soon overtoHerodesAtticus; accord- 
after, Tatian may have written ing to Lucian, Evn. c. 2 sq., 
the X^os Tphs "EWrivas in which the candidates brought forward 
(p. 19) he mentions philosophers their claims before the &p<(rroi 
who receive from the Emperor xai Tpetrfi^aroi icdi <ro<p^aroi 
an annual salary of 600 XP^^^^- ''*«*'' ^^ ''*? ''r6\u (by which we 
According to Lucian, I, e., each may understand either the 
of the schools mentioned seems Areopagus, the jSov^^, or a 
to have had two public instruc- separate elective council, per- 
tors, for we are there told how, haps with the participation of 
after the death of * one of the the schools concerned, and 
Peripatetics,* two candidates under the presidency of an un- 
disputed before the electing as- perial official) ; but if an agree- 
sembly for the vacajit place ment could not be arrived at, 
with its 10,000 drachmas, the affair was sent to Bome to 
Znmpt (I. 0. p. 60) offers the be decided. The imperial ra- 
suggestion that only four im- tification was, doubtless, neces- 
perial salaries had been given ; sary in sdl cases ; and in par- ' 
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Athens,^ which was thus declared anew the chief Chap. 
seat of philosophic studies ; and thus the division L_ 



of these schools was not merely acknowledged as an 
existing fact, but a support was given to it for the 
future which in the then condition of things was no 
slight advantage. In the appointment of the oflBce 
of teacher, the express avowal of the system for 
which he desired to be employed was required from 
the candidate.^ Externally, therefore, the schools 
remained sharply separated in this period as hereto- 
fore. 

As this separation, however, had previously done Continued 
little to hinder the rise of eclectic tendencies, so was ^/^^^^' 
it little in the way of their continuance. The dif- 
ferent schools, in spite of aU divisions and feuds, 
approximated internally to each other. They did 
not actually abandon their distinctive doctrines, but 
they propagated many of them, and these the most 
striking, merely historically as a learned tradition, 
without concerning themselves more deeply with 
them ; or they postponed them to the essentially 

ticular instances the teacher of the second centniy, cf . also 

was probably directly named Philostr. F. Soph. ii. 1, 6, who 

by the Emperor ; the words of in the time of Herodes Atticus 

Alexander of Aphrodisias may speaks of the 8p^ta koI Uov- 

be taken in either sense, when, ruc^ fieipdxta k&| HWuv iOv&v 

in the dedication of his treatise fiap$dpuv^vv€ppvriK6Ta,'whom.the 

flrepl flfiapfA4vri5j he thanks Sep- Athenians received for money, 

timius Severus and his son, * Cf . Lucian, I. o. 4 : t^ fihy 

Caracalla, ^h rris ifi€r4pa5 fiap- odv rQv \6yuv Tporjy^vtoTo airots 

rvplas 8i8(£<ricaA.os abrris (the Kott r^v ifivtipiav iKdrtpos rwv 

AristoteRan philosophy) k^ktI' ioyfidrotv ^ireS^SctKro Kot in rod 

pvyfi.4vos. *Apiar(n4\ovs Koi tQv intiutp 

* On the repute and popu- ZoKohnoav 'hXx^tq, 
larity of Athens in the middle 
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practical aims and principles, in which the different 
schools approached more nearly to each other; or 
they readily admitted many changes and modifica- 
tions, and without renouncing on the whole their 
distinctive character, they yet allowed entrance to 
definitions, which, having originally grown up on 
another soil, were, strictly speaking, not altogether 
compatible with that character. The Epicurean 
School alone persistently held aloof from this move- 
ment ; but it also refrained from all scientific activity 
worthy of mention.^ Among the three remaining 
schools, on the contrary, there is none in which this 
tendency of the time did not manifest itself in some 
form or other. With the Peripatetics it is their 
restriction to criticism and explanation of the Aris- 
totelian writings, in which the want of independent 
scientific creative activity is chiefly shown ; with the 
Stoics, it is the restriction to a morality in which 
the asperities of the original system are for the most 
part set aside and the former severity gradually 
gives place to a gentler and milder spirit : in the 
Academy, it is the adoption of Stoic and Peripatetic 
elements, with which is combined an increasing in- 
clination towards that belief in revelation which in 
the third century through Plotinus became wholly 
predominant. That none of these traits exclusively 
belong to either of these schools will appear on a 
more thorough investigation of them. 

If we begin with the Stoics we find that from the 
beginning of the first, till towards the middle of the 

» Cf. PUl, d. Qt. m. i. p. 378, and«wp. p. 24 iqq. 
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third century, we are acquainted with a considerable Chap. 
number of men belonging to this school.^ The ^ ' 

* Of the Stoics that are known deeply than Seneca into the fl'j^ 
to us, Heracleitus must superstition and soothsaying of f^^ ?^' 
first be mentioned in connec- the school. On the instigation ^^ 

tion with those named s^ipra, of Sejanus, he was forced to 

p. 71. This learned man (con- leave Eome (Sen. Rhet. Suasor, 

ceming whose Homeric allego- 2). Somewhat later is Chser e- 

ries cf. Phil. d. Ghc. III. i. 322 m on, the teacher of Nero (Said. 

sqgi.) seems to have lived at the *A^6f. Aty.), subsequently (as 

time of Augustus, as the latest we must suppose) head of a 

of the many authors whom he school in Alexandria {ibid, 

mentions is Alexander of Aiov^tr, *A\4^.) and an Egyptian 

Ephesus (Alleg, Horn. c. 12, p. priest of the order of the Upo- 

26) who is reckoned by Strabo ypofifAarfU. That he was so, 

(xiv. 1, 26, p. 642) among the and that the Stoic Chaeremon, 

i^€c^cpoi,isapparently alluded to mentioned by Suidas, Origen 

by Cicero, Ad Att. ii. 22, and {o. CeU. i. 51), Porphyry {De 

quoted by Aurel. Victor, De Ahgtinen. iv. 6, 8) and Apol- 

Oriff. G&rvt, Rom. 9, 1, as author lonius in Bekker^s Anecdota^ 

of a history of the Marsian is not distinct from the Upo- 

War (91 sqq. B.C.) and must ypofifxarchs mentioned by Por- 

have flourished in the first half phyry, ap. Eus. Pr. Ev. v. 10 ; 

or about the middle of the first iii. 4 ; and Tzetz. Higt. v. 40.3 ; 

century before Christ. Under in Iliad, p. 123, J3<?rm.,as Miil- 

Tiberius, Attains taught in ler maintains {Higt. Gr. iii. 

Borne ; he is mentioned by 495), but that they are one and 

Seneca (JEjp. 108, 3, 13 gq,^ 23) the same person as Bemays 

as his Stoic teacher whom he considers (Theophr, von der 

zealously employed and ad- Fr'&mmigkeit, 21, 150), I have 

mired, and from whom he explained in the Hermes^ xi. 

quotes in this and other places 403 gq. In his Egyptian history 

(vide Index) sayings which (fragments of which are given 

especially insist, in the spirit of by Muller, I.e.) he explains, 

the Stoic ethics, on simplicity according to Fr. 2 (ap. Eus. 

of life and independence of Pr. Ev. iii. 4), the Egyptian 

character. With this moral gods and their mythical histo- 

doctrine we shall also find his ries in a Stoic manner with 

declamations as to the faults reference to the sun, moon, and 

and follies of men and the ills stars, the sky, and the Nile, 

of life (J. 0. 108, 13) reproduced xal BKws irdvra tls iftvciKh; and 

in his disciple Seneca ; what in his ^i^dyfiara rwv UpQv ypofi' 

Seneca, however (Mit. Qu. ii. tidrwv (ap. Suid. Xaip. 'UpoyXwp- 

48 ; 2, 60, 1) imports to us ixii) he declares, in agreement 

from his enquiries concerning with this, that the hieroglyphics 

the portents of lightning, shows were symbols in which the an- 

that he pli ged mu(3i more cients laid down the <l>vffiKhf - 

o2 
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Chap, most important of them, and those who represent 
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to ns most clearly the character of this later Stoicism 

Koyoi irepl 66«v (Tzetz. in Tl. p. bouring Thestis (Steph, Byz. 
123 ; cf. I. c. 146 ; Higt. v. 403). ^iffris) in Africa, who was 
He is also in harmony with the banished (according to the in- 
Stoic theology when in a trea- correct statement of Suidas, 
tise on comets (according to put to death) by Nero, on 
Origen, I. c.) he explained how account of an objection he made 
it came about that these phe- to the poetical projects of the 
nomena sometimes foretell Emperor, in 68 A.D., according 
happy events. Porphyry, in to Hieron. in Chron. (Cf., how- 
Be Abst. iv. 8, end, calls him ^v ever, Reimarus on the passage 
T«ij ffTtoiKols trpayfiaTiKdffrara in Dio ; he conjectures 66 A.D.) 
^iKoffOijyfiffas. He was succeeded In the epitome of Diogenes 
in Alexandria by his disciple (Part III. i. 33, 2) Comutus 
Dionysius, who is called by closes the series of the Stoics 
Suidas Atovva'. 'AX. ypafifAarikhSf mentioned by this writer. Of 
and was probably, therefore, the theoretical and philosoph- 
more of a learned man than a ical works attributed to him 
philosopher. Seneca will be by Suidas, one on the gods has 
fully treated of later on. Other been preserved (svp. Part III. 
members of the Stoic school i. 301 sqq.); this is doubtless 
were the following: — Clara- his own treatise and not a 
nus (Sen. Ep, 66, 1, 6; he has mere abstract of it. He is 
been conjectured, though pro- described in the Vita Persii 
bablyerroneously, to be identi- Stieton. as tragi&uSy to which 
cal with the Greek philo- Osann (on Com, Be Nat, Dear. 
6oph«r C<£ranus, Tac. Ann, xxv.) rightly objects. Further 
xiv. 59 ; the latter was also a details concerning him and his 
Stoic), most likely Seneca's re- works will be found in Martini 
lativeAnnseus Serenus (Sen. {BeL. Ann, ComutOy Lugd. Bat. 
Ep. 63, 14 ; Be Congt. i. 1 ; De 1825, a work with which I am 
Tra/nqu, An. 1; Be Otio)^ his only acquainted at third hand), 
friend Crispus Passienus Villoison, and Osann, I, c; 
(Nat, Qii. iv. ; JPnsf. 6 ; Benef, Prcef, xvii. sqq. ; O. Jahn on 
i. 15, 5 ; cf . Epigr. Sup. Exit. 6), Persius, Prolegg. viii. sqq. 
and his adherent Metronax Amongthe disciples of Comutus 
in Naples (^. 76, 1-4). He were (vide Vita Pertdi) Clau- 
tries to include Lucilius also dius Agathinus of Sparta 
among the Stoics, in the letters (Osann, I. c. xviii., differing from 
dedicated to him. Contempo- Jahn, p. xxvii., writes the name 
rarywith him is Scrapie, from thus, following Galen, Befinit. 
the Syrian Hierapolis (Sen. Ep. 14, vol. xix. 353 K), a celebrated 
40, 2; Steph. Byz. Be Urb. physician, and Petronius 
*l€pax.); and Lucius An- Aristocrates of Magnesia, 
nseus Comutus of Leptis * duo dootissimi et sanotissimi 
(Suid. Kopv.) or the neigh- viri,^ and the two Roman poets 
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are Seneca, Musonius, Epictetus, and Marcus Chap. 
Aurelius. Heracleitus, on the other hand, is rather a " 



A. Persius Flaoons (bom without some reason, by order 

in 34, died in 62 A.D., vide of Yespasian. Bubellius 

Vita Perm, and Jahn, I. e. iii. Plant us also (Tac. Ann. xiv. 

sqq.) and Marcus Annaeus 22, 57-59) who was also put to 

Lucanus the nephew of death by Nero, is described as 

Seneca, bom 39 A.D., died 65 a Stoic. Lastly, under Nero 

A.D., both put to death for and his successors^ there lived 

having joined in Piso's con- Musonius Eufus and hia 

spiracy (vide concerning Lu- disciple Epictetus, who, to- 

canus the two lives which gether with Musonius' disciples, 

Weber has edited, Marb. 1856 PoUio and Artemidorus, 

sq. ; the Vita Perm,T8ucit. Ann. and Arrianus, the pupil of 

XV. 49, 56 tq, 70, and other Epictetus, will come before us 

statements compared by We- later on. Euphrates, the 

ber), of whom Flaccus espe- teacher of the younger Pliny, 

cially, as he says himself in who equally admired him on 

Sat. v., regarded his master account of his discourses and 

with the highest veneration, his character, was a contempo- 

To the Stoic school belonged rary of Epictetus and lived 

further, besides the contemp- first in Syria and afterwards in 

tible P. Egnatius Celer Bome (Plin. j^. i. 10; Euseb. 

(Tac. Ann. xvi. 32 j Hist. iv. e. Eierocl. c. 33). He is the 

10, 40; Dio Cass. Ixii. 26; same person whom Philostratus, 

Juvenal, iii. 114 8q.\ the in the life of ApoUonius of 

two magnanimous Bepublicans Tyana, and the author of the 

Thrasea Paetus (Tac. Ann. letters of ApoUonius, repre- 

xvi. 21 sqq. ; cf . xiii. 49 ; xiv. sents as the chief opponent of 

48 sq. ; XV. 23 ; Dio Cass. Ixi. this miracle-worker. Epictetus 

16, 20; Ixii. 26; Ixvi, 12; quotes an expression of his 

Sueton. Nero J 37 ; Domit* 10; (DiM. iv. 8, 1 7 a^'g'.) and praises 

Plin. I^. viii. 22, 3 ; vi. 29, 1 ; his discourses (/. c. iii. 16, 8 ; 

vii. 19, 3 ; Plut. I^cBe. Ger. Enohir. 29, 4). Marcus Aure- 

Reip. 14, 10, p. 810; CatoMin. lius (x. 31) also mentions him. 

25, 37; Juvenal, v. 36; Epict. His passionate hostility to Apol- 

Di98. i. 1, 26 et pass.; Jahn, lonius is alluded to by Philostr. 

L e. xxxviii. sq.), and his V. Soph. i. 7, 2. The same 

son-in>law Helvidius Pris- writer calls him here and I. c. 

cus (Tac. Awn, xvi. 28-25; i. 25, 6, a Tyrian, whereas, ac* 

Hist, iv. 5 sq. 9, 63 ; Dial, de cording to Steph. Byz. Be Urh. 

Orat. 6 ; Sueton. Vesp, 16 ; 'Eir£^(ij/., he was a Syrian of 

Dio Cass. Ixvi. 12 ; Ixv. 7), of Epiphania, and according to 

whom the first was executed Eunap. F. Philos. p. 6, an 

by Nero's order, and the second Egyptian. Having fellen sick 

who had been already banished in Ms old age, he took poison 

by Nero, was put to death, not 118 A.D. (Dio Cass. Ixix. 8). 
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Chap, collector and arranger of traditional material, and 
_ the same holds good of Cleomedes. Concerning 



vm. 



One of his pupils was Timo- KvkXiic^ $ewpia fiere^ptav ; for in 
crates of Heraclea in Pontus this treatise he mentions several 
(Philostr. V. Soph. i. 25, 5) ac- earlier astronomers, but not 
cording to Lucian {Demon, 3, Ptolemy; he follows in it chiefly, 
Alex. 57, De 8aUat. 69), who as he says at the conclusion, 
speaks with great respect of Posidonius. Within the same 
him; and was himself a teacher period fall the Stoic instruc- 
of Demonax the cynic, and an tors of Marcus Aurelius : Apol- 
opponent of the famous con- lonius (M. Aurel. i. 8, 17; 
juror, Alexander of Abonutei- Dio Cass. Ixxi. 35; Capitolin. 
chos. A disciple of Demonax, Ant. Philott, 2, 3 ; Ant. Pi. 10 ; 
Lesbonax, is mentioned by Eutrop. viii. 12 ; Lucian. Demon, 
him {De Salt. 69). Under 31 ; Hieron. Chron. zu 01. 232 ; 
Domitian and Trajan we find Syncell. p. 351. Whether he 
the following names given by came from Chalcis or Chalcedon 
Plutarch (Qu. Conv. i. 9, 1 ; vii. or Nicomedia we need not here 
7, 1): Themistocles, Phi- enquire). Junius Busticus, 
lippus, and Diogenianus, to whom his imperial pupil 
to whom we may add the two always gave his confidence (M. 
philosophers called Crinis Aur. i. 7. 17 ; Dio, Z. c ; Capitol. 
(Epict. Dist. iii. 2, 15; Diog. Ant. Phil.S) ; ClaudiusMax- 
L. vii. 62, 68, 76). Also Junius imus (M. Aur. 1,15,17; viii. 
Busticus, executed by Do- 25; Capitol. I. c); Cinna 
mitian (Tacit, Agrio. 2 ; Sueton. Catulus (M. Aur. i. 13 ; Capi- 
Domit. 10 ; Dio Cass. Ixvii. 13 ; tol. I. c.) ; among them was 
Plin. I. 0.; Plut. Ctiriosit. 15, probably also Diogn et us (ac- 
p. 522), whose trial gave oc- cording to Capitol, c. 4, where 
casion to the persecution of the same man is most likely 
the philosophers, was doubtless meant, his teacher in painting ; 
a Stoic. The two Plinys, on but according to M. Aur. i. 6, 
the other hand, cannot be the first who gave him an in- 
reckoned under this school, chnation tophfiosophy); Basi- 
though they have points of re- 1 ides of Scythopolis (described 
semblance with the Stoics, and by Hieron. Chron. on 01. 232, 
the younger had Euphrates for and Sync. p. 351, as a teacher of 
his teacher. Under Hadrian Marcus Aurelius and probably 
Philopator probably lived the same who is quoted by Sext. 
(Phil. d. Gr. in. i. 166, 1), whose Math. viii. 258, vide Phil. d. Gr. 
disciple was Gralen's teacher III. 1. 87, 1 ; but not the person 
(Galen, Cogn. cm Morh. 8, vol. v. mentioned m,p. p. 54), and some 
41 K); in the same reign, or that others (Bacchius, xandasis, 
of Antoninus Pius, Hi erodes Marcianus; M. Aurelius 
may have taught in Athens heard them, as he says, i. 6, at 
(Grell. iV. ^. ix. 5, 8), andCleo- the instance of Diognetus) 
medes may have written his must be added. To these Mar- 
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Comutus also, we know that his activity was Chap. 
chiefly devoted to grammatical and historical '___ 

cus Aurelius Antoninus that no ffvov^auos is a ipavXos 

subsequently allied himself (Simpl. 102, a), and that (Z. o, 

(vide infra). Under his reign 104, a) an hZi6^opov i^uup6p<p 

Lucius, the disciple of Mu- iivrlKurcu, and similarly an dya- 

sonius the Tyrian, is said to 0by ii.ya$^f e.g. the ^poylfiri irtpi- 

have lived, whom Philostratus, TrdrriffLs is opposed to the ippovlfiii 

V. Soph. ii. 1, 8 sq.9 describes as trrdais (cf . Phil. d. Ghr. III. i. 

the friend of Herodes Atticus, 213, note) ; as also in the terms 

and represents as meeting with belonging to the Stoic nomencla- 

Marcus Aurelius in Bome when ture, \Ayoi ifjunucol, iLwofiortKolj 

the latter was already emperor; dav/jLaariKol, i^tieriKol (Z. o,l09 

he was the same person, a) vide ibid. III. i. 103, 4. But 

doubtless, from whom Stobseus the Musonius who is called 

(FlorU. Jo. DamuLSo. 7, 46, vol. Lucius* teacher must be either 

iv. 162, Mein.) quotes an account distinct from Musonius Eufus, 

of a conversation with Musonius or we must suppose, even irre- 

(his conversations with Mu- spectively of the Titpios of 

sonius are also mentioned by Philostratus, his narrative to 

Philostratus) ; for though he is be inexact ; for as Musonius 

called hitKios in our text of scarcely survived the first cen- 

Stobseus, that is of little con- tury, it is not conceivable that 

sequence. Here, as well as in his disciple should have come 

Philostratus, he appears as a to Bome after 161 a.d. It 

Stoic or Cynic, and he was no seems to me most probable 

doubt the same Lucius who is that the teacher of Lucius is no 

mentioned Phil. d. Or. III. i. 48, other than Musonius Bufus, and 

note, with Nicostratus. Brandis that the anecdote, ap. Gell. N.A. 

{Ueher d. Ausleger d. Arist. ix. 2, 8, refers to him; while the 

Org., Abh. d. Berl. A had. 1833 ; predicate Ti^pio; arose through a 

ERgt. Phil. Kl. p. 279) and mistake from Tvpfr/ivhs (suppos- 

Prantl (Oesch, d. Log. i. 618) ing even that Philostratus him- 

consider both to have belonged self made the mistake) ; and 

to the Academy, from the way that the meeting of Lucius 

in which they are named by with Marcus Aurelius either 

Simplioius {Categ. 7, 5, !,• o) did not take place at iQl, or 

together with Atticus and occurred before be became em- 

Plotinus ; but it seems to me peror ; partly because when we 

that this cannot be proved on hear of Musonius we naturally 

that evidence; there is more think of the most celebrated 

foundation for the statement, man of the name, and the only 

in their objections quoted by Musonius known to us in that 

Prantl, I. o., from Simplicius, period; partly and especially 

against the Aristotelian cate- because that which Lucius puts 

gories of the Stoic type, namely into the mouth of his Musonius 

in the assertions of Nicostratus entirely agrees with the qaot&- 
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yni. 



Cha p, works, and he therefore seems to have occupied 
himself with philosophy more as a scholar than an in- 
dependent thinker.^ His work on the gods contents 
itself with reproducing the doctrine of his school ; 
and if, in a treatise on the categories, he has con- 
tradicted ^ not only Aristotle, but also his Stoic rival 

tion from Mnsonius Bnfus (ap. know nothing as to the dates 

^tdb, FUril. 29, 78). In the of the following men: Aris- 

first half of the third century toclesof Lampsacns (SuidaSj 

we hear, through Longinns (ap. sub vooet mentions an exposition 

Porph. V. Plot. 20, of a number of his, of a logical treatise of 

of philosophers, contemporary Chrysippus), the two namesakes 

with this writer, and somewhat Theodorus (Diog. ii. 104), of 

earlier, and among them are a whom one probably composed 

good many Stoics. He men- the abstract of the writings of 

tions as Stoics who were also Teles, from which Stob. Floril. 

known for their literary activity Jo. Dam. i. 7, 47, T. iv. 1 64 Mein. 

Themistocles (according to gives a fragment; Prota- 

Syncell. Chronogr. p. 361 B, goras (Diog. ix. 56); Anti- 

about 228 A.D.)» Phoebion, bins andEubius, of Ascalon; 

and two who had not long Publius of Hierapolis (nJir- 

died (/i«XP* irptfriv iucfAdaavrts), Xtos) ap. Steph. Byz. De Urb. 

Annius and Medius (Por- 'AtricaX. *UpdTr; the two name- 

phyry, according to Proclus Jti sakes, Proclus of Mallos in 

Plat.Iieinp. "p-ilBy note, in Jns Cilicia (ap. Suid. npJicX. — one 

'S^fifiucra UpofiXiifJMra, mentions of these latter is mentioned by 

a conversation with Longinus, Proclus In Tim. 166 B, with 

in which he defended against Philonides among the iipx^^^^ ' 

Longinus the Stoic doctrine of if the pupil of Zeno is here 

the eight parts of the soul), intended (Part III. i. 39, 3), 

Among those who confined Proclus himself may be placed 

themselves to giving instruction further back; but he cannot 

areHerminus,Lysimachus, in any case be older than 

(according to Porphyry, I. e. 8, Pansetius,as Suidas mentions an 

probablyinBome),A then sens, virSfivrnaa r&v Aioyivovs tro^uT' 

an d M u s o n i u s. At the same fidrwy, no doubt written by him. 

period as Plotinus, Trypho * Cf . the references to his 

(described by Porphyry, v. rhetorical writings, his ezpo- 

Plat. 17, as 'XrmK6s r« Kott UXa- sition of the Virgilian poem^, 

rofviKhs) was residing in Bome. and a grammatical work in 

The Athenian Stoic,C alii etes, Jahn's ProUgg. in PerHwn, 

mentioned by Porph. ap Euseb. xiii. sqq. ; Osann. I. o. xxiii. sqq. 

Pr. Ev, X. 3, 1, came somewhat « Cf. Phil, d, Gr. III. i. 520, 

earlier, about 260 a.d. We note. 
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Athenodorus,* we can see from the fragments pre- Chap. 
served, that this treatise regarded its object princip- 
ally from the standpoint of the grammarian.* It is 
an important divergence from the Stoic tradition^ if 
he really taught that the soul dies simultaneously 
with the body;^ this, however, is not certain,* though 
it is possible that in* his views of the subject he 
allied himself with Panaetius. If, lastly, his ethical 
discourses are praised by Persius * on account of their 
good influence on those who heard them, we can 
hardly venture to ascribe to him in this sphere 
any important individuality, or striking eflFect on 

' Simpl. Categ. 5, a ; 16, 8 ; form of expression is different 

47 C; 91t a {Schol. in Aritt. 30, in the one case from the other. 

by note; 47, J, 22; 67, a, 16; « Iambi, ap. Btoh. Hal. i. 922. 

80, a, 22) ; Porph. in Categ. Does the cause of death lie 

4, b (jSohoU in Aritt, 48, &, 12) ; in the withholding of the ani- 

Z. 0. 21 ; cf. Brandis, Ueber die mating air, the extinction of 

Griech.Aush d» Aritt. Org. Abh. the vital power (r6vo5), or the 

d. Berl. Akad. 1883, Hitt. Phil, cessation of vital warmth 7 

Kl. p. 276. In this treatise &AA' cf otrws ylyvercu i Qivaros, 

was probably to be fomid the irpoavaip^irai ^ awayaipelrai rf 

statement quoted by Syrian in ^vx^i r^ (T^/mti,- Kaddirfp Kovp- 

Metaph. Sehol. in Ar. 893, a, 9, yovros otfrai. 

from Comutus, that he, like * For though it is probably 

Boethus the Peripatetic, re- this Comutus to whom the 

duced the ideas to general con- statement of lamblichus refers, 

ceptions. it is nevertheless possible that 

' Porph. 4, b, says of him what he said may relate to the 

and Athenodorus : r& (nro^fitva animal soul and not to the 

irepl r&y Xd^tuy KoBh \4^eiSy oTa rational and human soul. The 

rit leCpia ical rh rpvKiKh Koi Ztra theories from which lamblichus 

Toiavra . , . rh rouSha oZv irpo- derives his assertion agree with 

^poyrts ical iro(as itrrl Karnyopias the doctrine of the Stoic school, 

iiropovKTcs Koi fj^i eiplaKoyrcs according to which death en- 

iWiini (fxuriv cTvat r^y Hialpeffiy. sues tira» TrayrtX&s y4yfirat ^ 

Similarly Simpl. 6, a, cf. 91, a, iyeais rov aloBiiriKav Tve^jaaros 

where Comutus would separate (Plut. Plac. i. 23, 4). 

the place from wov, and the ^ Sat. v. 34 sqq., 62 tqq. 
time from work, because the 
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Chap. 
VIII. 

Seneca. 



philosophy : had this been the case, he would have 
left stronger traces of it behind him. 

The case is different with Seneca.* This philo- 



* The extensive literature 
concerning Senecais to be found 
in Bahr, 9ub voos, in Pauly's 
Bmleniyykl, d, KloiS. Alterth. 
vi, a, 1037 $qq, Cf. likewise, 
respecting Seneca*s philosophy, 
Bitter, iy. 189 sqq. ; Baur, 
Seneca wnd Paulus (1858, now 
in Drei Abhandl. &;c., p. 377 
sqq.), Dorgens, Seneca DUci' 
jfHruB Moralig cwn Antoniniana 
Contentio et Compwraitio : Leip- 
zig, 1867 ; Holzherr, Der Phi- 
losoph. L, A, Seneca : Bast und 
Tiib. 1858, IS59 (Ch/mn.progr.). 
Concerning Seneca's life and 
writings, besides the many 
older works, Bahr, I. c. ; Bem- 
hsLrdy, Ch'undriss der Bom.Littfr, 
4, a, p. 811 sqq, ; Teuffel, Gesch. 
der Rom. Liter, 2, a, p. 616 iqq. 
Bom at Corduba, of the eques- 
trian order, the second son of the 
famous rhetorician, M. Annseus 
Seneca (Sen. Epigr, S. Exil. 8, 
^; Fr.%%\ ad Helv. 18, 1 tqq, ; 
Tacit. Ann. xiv. 53 et pa8s.)y 
Lucius Annaeus Seneca came as 
a child with his parents to 
Bome (ad HeVo, 19, 2). His 
birth must have occurred, ac- 
cording to the statements in 
Nat. Qu, i. 1, 3 ; Ep. 108, 22, 
in the first years of the Chris- 
tian era. In his early years 
and even afterwards he con- 
igtantly sufEered from ill health 
(ad Heh. 19, 2 ; -^. 54, 1 ; 65, 
1 ; 78, 1 sqq- ; 104, 1), and he 
devoted himself with great ar- 
dour to the sciences (Ep. 78, 3 ; 
cf. 58, 5), and especially to 
philosophy (Ep. 108, 7), to 



which Sotion, the disciple of 
Sextius (vUie tvpra^ 181, 2), and 
the Stoic Attains (vide supra, 
195, 1) introduced him. He 
finally embraced the calling of 
an advocate (Ep. 49, 2), attained 
to the office of quaestor (ad 
Helv. 19, 2), married (cf. De 
Ira, iii. 36, 3 ; Ep. 50, 2 ; and 
concerning a child, Marcus, 
Epigr. 3 ; ad Heh).l%, 4 9qq.\ and 
another who had died shortly 
before, I. (^.2, 5 ; 18, 6), and was 
happy in his external circum- 
stances (I. c. 5, 4; 14, 3). 
Threatened by Caligula (Dio, 
lix. 19), and banished to Cor- 
sica under Claudius in 41 A.D. 
in consequence of the afiEair of 
Messalina (Dio, Ix. 8 ; IxL 10 ; 
Sen. Epigr. S. Exilic ad Polyh. 
13, 2 ; 18, 9 ; ad Helv. 15, 2 sq.), 
he was only recalled after her 
fall by Agrippina in 50 A.D. 
He was immediately made 
praetor, and the education of 
Nero was confided to him (Tac 
Ann. xii. 8). After Nero's ac- 
cession to the throne, he, to- 
gether with Burrhus, was for 
a long time the guide of the 
Boman empire and of the young 
sovereign (Tac. xiii 2). Further 
details as to Seneca's public life 
and character will be found 
infra, p. 232, 3). With the 
death of Burrhus, however, 
his influence came to an 
end ; Nero discarded the coun- 
sellor who had long become 
burdensome to him (Tac. xiv. 
52 tqq.), and seized the first 
opportunity of ridding himself 
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sopher not only enjoys a high reputation * with his Chap. 
contemporaries, and with posterity, and possesses for , 1 



us, considering that most of the Stoical writings BUrepu- 
have been destroyed, an especial importance, but ^^^^^"^ 
he is in himself a really great representative of his 
school, and one of the most influential leaders of the 
tendency which this school took in the Boman 
world, and especially in the times of the 
Emperors. He is not, indeed, to be regarded as its 
first founder : imperfectly as the history of Boman 
Stoicism is known to us, we can clearly perceive that 
from the time of Panaetius, with the growing re- 
striction to ethics, the tendency also to the soften- 
ing of the Stoic severity and the approximation to 
other systems is on the increase ; and if the moral 
doctrine of Stoicism on the other hand was again 
rendered more stringent in the code of the Sextians, 
and of the revived Cynicism (vide infra), the neg- 
lect of school theories and the emphasising of all 

of the man whom he hated many things as an author and 

(of. zv. 46, 46) and, perhaps, philosopher, but at the same 

also feared. The conspiracy of time testifies to his great merits 

Piso in the year 66 a.d. fur- — ingeninm facile et oopiontm, 

nished a pretext for the bloody phirimwn studii, mvlta rerum 

mandate, to which the philo- cogniUo — and the extraordinary 

sopher submitted with manly reputation he enjoyed) ; Plinius 

fortitude. His second wife (J7. Nat, xiv. 6, 61) ; Tacitus 

Paulina {Ep, 104, 1 sqq.), who {Ann, xiii. 3) ; Columella (B. 

wished to die with him, was B. iii. 3) ; Dio Cass. (lix. 19) ; 

hindered in her purpose after and the Christian writers (cf . 

she had already opened her Holzherr, i. 1 sq.'). Others, in- 

arteries (Tac. Ann. xv. 66-64). deed, as Gell. N.A, zii. 2, and 

> Concerning the favourable Fronto, ad Anton. 4, 1 iq., 123 

verdicts of antiquity — of Quin- sqq,, speak of him with very 

tilian (who, indeed, censures little appreciation. 
Seneca, Imt. x. 1, 126 tqq,, for 
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Chap, that is universally human, based upon immediate 

L_ consciousness and important for moral life — the 

universalistic development of ethics — the endeavour 
after a system more generally comprehensible and 
more practicably efficient was demanded from this 
side also. These traits, however, are still more 
thoroughly developed in Seneca and his followers, 
and little as they wished to give up the doctrines of 
their school, boldly as they sometimes express the 
Stoical doctrines, on the whole. Stoicism with them 
takes the form more and more of universal moral 
^md religious conviction ; and in the matter of their 
doctrines, side by side with the inner freedom of 
the individual, the principles of universal love of 
mankind, forbearance towards human weakness, sub- 
mission to the Divine appointments have a promin- 
ent place. 

In Seneca, the freer position in regard to the 
doctrine of his school which he claimed ^ for himself, 

* That Seneca is and professes school, and unreservedly to ap- 

to be a Stoic requires no proof, propriate anything that he finds 

Cf. theuseof 9w«and7i<F«<ri,JE5p. serviceable, even beyond its 

113, 1 ; 117, 6 etpass, ; and the limits {Ep, 16, 7 ; De Ira, i. 6, 

panegyrics he bestows on Stoic- 5). He very frequently applies 

ism, De Const. 1 ; Cons, ad HeVc. in this manner sayings of Epi- 

12, 14 ; Clement, ii. 6, 3 ; Ep. 83, 9. curus, whomhe judges in regard 

He expresses Mmself, however, to his personal merits with a 

very decidedly on the right of fairness that is most surprising 

independent j udgment, and on from a Stoic (vide Phil. d. Ghr. III. 

the task of augmenting by our i. 446, 6); and if in this he may, 

own enquiries the inheritance perhaps, be influenced, by the 

we have derived from our prede- predilectionof his friendLucilins 

cessors ( F. B. 3, 2 ; De OtiOy 3, for Epicurus, it is, nevertheless, 

1; Ep, 33, 11; 45, 4 ; 80, 1; unmistakable that he wishes to 

64, 7 <fl'^.). He does not hesi- show his own impartiality by 

tate, as we shall find, to oppose this appreciative treatment of a 

tenets and customs of his much-abused opponent. 
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is shown in his views concerning the end and problem Chap. 
of philosophy. If in the original tendencies of '_ 



Stoicism there already lay a preponderance of the Sis doc- 
practical interest over the theoretical, with Seneca concerning 
this was so greatly increased that he regarded many the pro- 
things considered by the older teachers of the school jfUio- 
to be essential constituents of philosophy, as un- *^*y- 
necessary and superfluous. Though he repeats in a 
general manner the Stoic determinations respecting 
the conception and parts of philosophy,^ he lays even 
greater stress than his predecessors on its moral end 
and aim ; the philosopher is a pedagogue of human- 
ity,* philosophy is the art of life, the doctrine of 
morals, the endeavour after virtue : ' in philosophy 
we are concerned not with a game of quick-witted- 
ness and skill, but with the cure of grave evils ; * it 
teaches us not to talk, but to act,* and all that a 
man learns is only useful when he applies it to his 
moral condition.^ According to its relation to this 
ultimate end the value of every scientific activity is 
to be judged : that which doea not effect our moral 

> Cf. in regard to the latter * Ep. 117, 33: AdAoe nuno, 

\ PhiL d. Or. III. i. 51 , 2, and to quod adsK'OScit ommtLS delecttvre 

! the fonner, I. c. 61, 1 ; 64, 1 ; sepotitu qumn scma/re et philo' 

67, 2 ; 207 ; and Ep. 94 ; 47 sq. ; iophiam ohUotamentum facercy 

\ 95, 10. cwm remedium tit. 

* Ep. 89, 13. Aristo main- ^ Ep. 20, 2 : Faeere docet 
tained that the paraenetic part pMlosopMa, non dioere, &c., 24, 
of Ethics is the affair of the 16. 

pedagogue, and not of the philo- • Ep. 89, 18: Qtdcquid le- 

sopher: Tamqiiam quicquam geris ad mores statim re/eras, 

alivd sit sapiens quam generis Loo. oit. 23 : Hceo aliis die . . , 

humani ptBdagogus. omnia ad mores ft ad seda/n- 

* PMi. d. Gr. in. l,pp. 51, 2 ; dam, rabiem adfeotuum referent. 
64, 1 ; Ep. 117, 12 ; 94, 39. Similarly 117, 33. 
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Chap, condition is useless, and the philosopher cannot find 
adequate words to express his sense of the folly of 



those who meddle with such things ; though even in 
the warmth of his zeal he cannot help showing how 
conversant he himself is with them. What are we 
profited, he asks, by all the enquiries with which 
Uselessness the antiquarians occupy themselves ? Who has ever 
th^etw become the better and the juster for them ? ^ How 
enquiries, small appears the value of the so-called liberal arts, 
when we remember that it is virtue alone that is 
important, that it claims our whole soul, and that 
philosophy only leads to virtue ! * But how much 
that is superfluous has even philosophy admitted into 
itself, how much trifling word-catching and unprofit- 
able subtlety ! Even in the Stoic School,' how many 
things of this kind have found entrance ! Seneca 
for his part will have nothing to do with them, even 
in cases where the subtleties of which he complains 

' Brevit. Vit. 13, where after snientia Jforwrum ao mal&nwi 

the citation of numerous ex- immutabiUt qua soli philosophi'€B 

amples of antiquarian and his- oompetit : nihU avtem idla arx. 

torical enquiries he concludes alia de hmiis ac mails quarit 

thus : Oujus ista errores minv" (p. 28). Ma^na et spatiosa res 

entfCuftis cupiditates premerU? est sapientia. Vacuo illi loco 

Quemfortioremjqtiemjustiorem, opus est : de divinis humanisque 

quem Uberaliorem faoient ? discendum est, de prateritis, de 

* This is discussed at length futuris, de cadueis, de atemis, 

in Ep. 88. Seneca here shows &;c. Hao tarn multa, tarn 

that grammar, music, geometry, magna nt habere possirvt liherum 

arithmetic, and astronomy are hospitium, supervaoua ex animo 

at most a preparation for the tollenda stmt, Non dabit se in 

higher instruction, but in them- has angustias fyirtus : laxum 

selves are of subordinate value spatium res magna desiderata 

(p. 20) : Seis qua recta sit Unea : ExpeUantwr omnia. Totwm peo" 

quid tiHprodext, si qvAd in vita tus illi vaeet (p. 33-36). 
rectum sit, ignoras ? &c. (p. 13). « Of. Ep. 88, 42. 
Una re consvmmatwr animus. 
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are evidently connected with the presuppositions Chap. 

of the Stoic doctrine,^ and in the same way he ;_ 

easily disposes of the dialectical objections of their 
opponents : he considers as trifling juggleries not 
worth the trouble of investigating, not only the 
fallacies which so readily occupy the ingenuity of a 
Chrysippus and his followers,^ but also those compre- 
hensive discussions of the sceptics, which gave the 
ancient Stoa so much employment ; and the eclectic 
argimients against the sensible phenomenon are 
simply reckoned by him among the superfluous and Superflu- 
trifling enquiries which merely serve to divert us ^^^if, 
from the things that are necessary for us to know,^ 

* JE^. 117, 13 ; ^. 113, 1 sqq. ranee of which does not harm, 
In both cases he embarks on nor knowledge of them profit 
the exposition and refutation via : Quid me detinei m eo, qvem 
of the Stoic definitions of the tu ipse ^€v96fievov adpellas , . ,? 
long and the broad in order to Ecce tota miM vita mentitnr^ 
accuse theiranthors and himself &c. Similarly J^. 48; 49 
of having wasted their time 6, sqq. 

with such useless questions in- ' I(p. 88, 43 ^ Audi, qucmtum 
stead of employing themselves mali faeiat nimia subtilita^ et 
in something necessary and quam infetta veritaU sit. Pro- 
profitable. Similarly in JEp, 106 tagoras says we can dispute for 
et passim ; ride in/ray p. 208, 1. and against everything; Nau- 

* J^. 45, 4 His predeces- siphanes, that everything is 
Bors, the great men, have left not, just as much as it is ; Par- 
many problems : JEt invenissent menides, that notliing is except 
farsUa/nneeessaria, nisi et super- the universe; Zeno, of Elea, 
vacua quasissent. Muttum ilMs nihil esse, Cvrca eademf&re Pyr- 
temporis verlHtrum cavillatio rhonei versantw et Megariei et 
eripuitetcaptiosadisputationes, Eretrioi et Aoademioiy qui no- 
qu(B acumen inritum . . . eaer- vam indumeruvt seientiam, nihil 
cent. We should search out scire hcec omnia in ilium super 
not the meaning of words, but vacuum studiorwn liheralium 
things — ^the good and the evil ; gregem cornice, &c. DTon facile 
and not fence with sophisms the di»erim, utris magis irascar, 
acetabuJa prcegtigiatorum. (at. illis qui non nihil scire volue- 
the ^ti^vKouicrai of Arcesilaus, ru/nt, an iUis, qm ne hoc quidem 
Phil, d. Qr. m. i. 496, 4) igno- nobis reUquerwnty nihU scire. 
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Chap. Wisdom, he says, is a simple thing and requires no 

L_ great learning : it is only our want of moderation 

which so extends the sphere of philosophy ; for life, 
the School questions are for the most part worthless ; * 
they injure, indeed,rather than benefit, for they render 
the mind small and weakly, instead of elevating it.* 
We certainly cannot, as we have already seen and 
shall see later on, take Seneca exactly at his word in 
regard to such declarations ; but it is undeniable 
that he wishes to limit philosophy in principle to 
moral problems, and only admits other things so far 
as they stand in manifest connection with those 
problems. 

This principle must inevitably separate our phi- 
losopher from that portion of philosophy to which 
the older Stoics had originally paid great attention, 
but which they had ultimately regarded as a mere 
outwork of their system — ^viz.. Logic. If, therefore, 
Seneca includes it under the three chief divisions of 
philosophy,^ the subject is only cursorily and occa- 

' Ep, 106, 11. After a Ep. 47, 4 tq. ; 87, 38 tq. ; 88, 

thorough discussion of the pro- 36 : Pliis scire veUe quam Ht 

position that the good is a body satis y intemperantus genus est. 

(Part in. i. 120, 1, 3 ; 119, 1) : « In Ep, 117, 18, after dis- 

Latrtmoviis Itidimus, in super- cussing the statement that sa- 

vacaneis subtilitas teritwr : non pientiay and not sapere, is a good: 

facimvt banos ista, sed doetoSt Omnia istaciroasapientiamy non 

apertior res est sapere, imnio in ipsa sunt : at nobis in ipsa 

simplidor. Pauds est ad men' commorandum est . . . Iubc verOy 

tern bonam vti Uteris : sed nos de quibus paulo ante dicebam, 

tit cetera in supervaeaneum minuunt et deprimunt, nee, tU 

diffundimtiSy ita philosophiam putatis,exaeuwntySedesBtenuant, 

ipsam. Quemadmodum omnivm Similarly, Ep, 82, 22. 

rerumy sic literarum qtioque • Vide Phil.d,€hr.JIlA.^\y\', 

intemperantia laboramtis : non 64, 1 ; 67, 2. Elsewhere, however 

vita sed scholis diseimus. Cf. {Ep. 95, 10), philosophy is di- 
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sionally touched upon in his writings. He expresses Chap. 

himself at times in agreement with his school re- 1_ 

specting the origin of conceptions, and the demon- 
strative force of general opinion;^ he speaks of 
the highest conception and of the most universal 
conceptions subordinated to it ; ^ he shows generally 
that he is well acquainted with the logical defini- 
tions of his school ; ' but he himself has no inclin- 
ation to enter into them more deeply, because in 
his opinion this whole region lies too far from that 
which alone occupied him in the last resort — the 
moral problem of man. 

Far greater is the value which he ascribes to 
Physics, as in his writings also he has devoted to it 
greater space. He praises Physics for imparting to 
the mind the elevation of the subjects with which 
it occupies itself; * in the preface, indeed, to his 
writings on Natural History,^ he goes so far as to 

vided, as with the Peripatetics, 3) ; the animate is partly mortal 

into theoretical and practical and partly immortal (cf. Ej). 

philosophy ; and in Ep. 94, 46, 124, 14). 

virtue is similarly divided (as ■ Besides the quotations su- 

with Pansetius, vide iwpra^ p. pra, pp. 207, 1 ; 208, 1 , 2, cf . in 

48). This division was all the regard to this, Ep. 113, 4 »q.^ 

more obvious to a philosopher and Phil. d. Gr.lll. i. 97, 2 ; Ep. 

who ascribed no independent 102, 6 sq. ; Nat. Qv. II. 2, 2, and 

value to logic. Phil. d. Or. III. i. 96, 2 ; 118, 4. 

» Phil.d.Gr.YLl.\.l^,%\lhX * Ep. 117, 19: De Deorum 

* Ep. 58, 8 sqq. ; PhU. d. Gr. natura queeramtLst^ de ndenim 

III. i. 92. The highest concep- alvmento, de his tarn variis steU 

tion is that of Being ; this is larum discv/rsibus, &c. Ista 

partly corporeal, partly incor- jami, a formatione monim receS' 

poreal ; the corporeal is partly serunt : sed levarvt animum et 

living, and partly lifeless ; the ad. ipsartim quas traetarvt rerum 

living is partly animated with a moffnittidinem adtolhi7vt. 

soul and partly inanimate (\|/vx^ * Nat. Qu. i. Prol. Cf. vi. 

and ^itffis, vide ibid. III. i. 192, 4, 2 : < Qiwdj inquis, * erit pre* 
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Chap, maintain that Physics are higher than Ethics, in 
proportion as the Divine with which they are con- 



HU high cemed is higher than the Human ; they alone lead 
0/ JrS^!S. ^® f^om, earthly darkness into the light of heaven, 
show us the internal part of things, the Author and 
arrangement of the world ; it would not be worth 
while to live, if physical investigations were forbidden 
us. Where would be the greatness of combating 
our passions, of freeing ourselves from evils, if the 
spirit were not prepared by Physics for the know- 
ledge of the heavenly, and brought into communica- 
tion with God — if we were only raised above the 
external, and not also above ourselves, &c. Mean- 
while, we soon perceive that these declamations 
express rather a passing mood than the personal 
opinion of the philosopher. Seneca elsewhere reckons 
physical enquiries, to which we have just heard 
him assign so high a position, among the things 
which go beyond the essential and necessary, and are 
rather an aflFair of recreation than of philosophical 
work proper; though he does not overlook their 
morally elevating eflFect on the mind ; ^ he declares 

Hum opera ? * QkM mdluM natwra giupra/miut, de siderum 

magU eftt, nosse natwra/m. The cUimento, &o. Similarly in Ep. 

greatest gain of this enquiry 66, 16, a discussion on ultimate 

• is, quod hominem magnificentia causes is defended as follows : 

tui detinett f^^^ mercede, sed Ego qmdem priora ilia ngo et 

miraculo colitvr {Ep, 96, 10, tracto, quibtit pacatur animus, 

&c.). ot me prius serutor, deinde hwne 

» Ep, 117, 19 (cf. mp. p. 209, mnndum, Ne nunc quidem 

4) : Dialectic is only concerned tempus, ut exisHmat, perdo. 

with the outworks of wisdom. Ista enim omnia, H non conci* 

Etiam si quid evagari lihet, dantti/r nee in hanc subtilitatem 

amplos habet ilia [sapientia'] inutilem distrahantur, adtollufit 

tpatiososqtie seoesnu : de Deorum et levant anirnvm. In the con- 
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the essential problem of man to be the moral Chap. 

problem, and only admits natural enquiries as a L_ 

means and help to this ; ^ and he considers it a duty 
to interrupt from time to time his expositions of 
natural history by moral reflections and practical 
applications, because all things must have reference 
to our welfare.^ The interconnection between the 
theoretical and practical doctrines of the Stoic 
system is not abandoned by him, but it seems to be 
laxer than with Chrysippus and his followers. 

In those of his writings that have come down to 
us, Seneca has treated in detail only that part of 
Physics which the ancients were accustomed to call 
Meteorology. To this in the last years of his life ^ 
he devoted seven books of enquiries into natural 

templation of the world and * Cf. Nat. Qu. iii. 18; iv. 13; 

its author, man raises himself t. 15, 18 ; vi. 2, 32 ; but espe- 

above the burden of the flesh, cially ii. 69. After he has 

learns to know his high origin treated of lightning at length, 

and destiny, to despise the body he remarks that it is much 

and the corporeal, and to free more necessary to remove the 

himself from it. Lofty as is fear of it, and proceeds to do 

the position here assigned to so in these words : Sequar qiio 

speculative enquiries, Seneca vocas : ifmnibvs enim rehis omni- 

in the last resort can only husque sermonihis aliquid salu- 

justify them by their moral ta/re mucendum est. Cvm imus 

effect on men. per occulta fiatvriP, cvm divina 

* JVat. Qu. iii. Praf. 10, 18: tractamus, vindicandtis est a 

Quid prcedprnmi in rebus hu- malis suis animus ac suMnde 

manis est? . . . Vitia domuisse firmanduSy &c. 

. . . erigere a/niwAvm »tipra minas • This appears from iii. Prcff.^ 

et promissa foriunce, &c. Hoe and from the description of the 

nobis proderit i/nspioere rerum earthquake which in the year 

na/twam. because we therelsy 63 a.d. destroyed Pompeii and 

loose the spirit from the body Hercnlaneum,vi.i. 26, 6. Seneca 

and from all that is base and had already composed a treatise 

low, and because the habit of on earthquakes in his earlier 

thought thus engendered is years {Nat. Qu. vi. 4, 2). 
favourable to moral convictions. 

p2 
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Chap. 
VIII. 



His meta- 
phjjsical 
and tlieo- 
logical 
doctrines. 



history. Meanwhile the contents of the work 
answer very imperfectly ^ to the lofty promises with 
which it opens ; it contains discussions concerning a 
number of isolated natural phenomena, conducted 
rather in the manner of learned pastime than of 
independent and thorough physical investigation. 
Seneca's philosophical standpoint is little affected by 
them, and would suffer no material alteration if even 
the greater part of their results were totally different 
from what they are. For us they are of the less im- 
portance, since their subject-matter seems mostly to 
have been taken from Posidonius and other prede- 
cessors.^ It is the same with other writings on natural 
history which are attributed to Seneca.^ The meta- 
physical find theological opinions which he occasion- 
ally enunciates, are of more value in regard to philo- 
sophy. But even liere, no important deviations from 
the Stoic traditions are to be found. Like the Stoics, 
Seneca presupposes the corporeality of all the Real ; * 

* In proof of this let anyone ■ According to Plin. H. N. i. 

read the beginning of the trea- 9, 36 ; ix. 53, 167, he consulted 

tise, and he will scarcely be Seneca about his statements on 

able to resist the feeling of an water - animals and stones, 

almost comic disappointment, Pliny, vi. 17, 60, and Servius on 

when the author, after the JFln. ix. 31, mention a treatise. 



above-mentioned declamations 
on the dignity of natural en- 
quiry, after the concluding sen- 
tence : SI nihil aliiid, hoc certe 
scianit omnia arigusta esse, 
menms De\vm, continues : Nwic 
ad propoiitum veniam apus. 



Be situ Indue ; Serv. JEfi. vi. 
154, De situ et saeris JEgyp' 
torum. Cassiodorus, De Art, 
Lib. c. 7, speaks of another 
treatise. Be forma mtmdL 

* Ct.Ep.U7y2; 106, 4 J 106, 
5 ; 113, 1 sqq. ; where Seneca, 



Atidi quid de ignibus sentiam, indeed, opposes some conclu- 

qibos der trcmsversos. . . . sions of Stoic materialism, 

2 Cf . on this subject, and the but expressly teaches it him- 

content of Nat. Qu., Phil. d. Qr, self, 
in. i. 191, 2, 3. 
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like them he discriminates matter from the force Chap. 

working in it, and the Deity from matter ; ^ and he '_, 

does this in exactly the same sense as they do : the 
active force is the sjpiritus^ the breath, which forms 
and holds together material substances.^ Even the 
Deity is the Spirit, not as an incorporeal essence, but 
as the trvsvfia permeating the whole universe,^ cor- 
poreally and in an extended manner. So also he 
follows the Stoic doctrine of the relation between 
God and the world : Grod is not merely the reason of 
the world, but the world itself, the whole of the 
visible, as of the invisible things/ Seneca, however, 
brings forward much more emphatically the moral 
and spiritual side of the Stoic idea of God ; and in 
accordance with this he prefers to place the efficient 

* Cf. Phil.d. Gr. III. i. 131, rialistically ; that even visible 
4 ; 134, 1 ; also 177, 1. Proofs things are described as parts of 
of the existence of Grod, 134, 3 ; the Deity (P/dl. d. Gr. III. i. 1 46, 
161, 2 ; 135, 6. 6) ; that only" a corporeal god 

* Ibid. III. i. 118, 4. Seneca's can take back into himself the 
conception of spvritus will be corporeal world by means of 
discussed infra^ p. 219, in con- the world's conflagration (I. c, 
nection with his psychology. 144, 1). If, therefore, Seneca 

* Seneca is not very explicit {ad Helv. 8, 3) places the Pla- 
here, but, from the fact that tonic conception of Deity as 
everything efficient must be a incorporeal reason, and the 
body {Ep, 117, 2), it follows Stoic conception, according to 
that what he says {Ep. 102, which the Deity is the univer- 
7) must hold good even of the sally diffused spiritvSf side by 
world — viz., that the unity of side without discriminating 
everything depends upon the them, the second only corre- 
sjfiritus which holds it to- spends with his own opinion, 
gether ; that the soul which he * Cf. Phil. d. Ghr. III. i. 146, 6 ; 
represents to be of the same 148, Iralso JV. 16(ap.Lact. J/i^. 
substance with Deity — in fact, i. 5, 27) r qwMiivii ipse per totum 
as a part of Deity— is, as we se corpus (ac,mv^di)intenderat; 
shall presently find, conceived and also the Stoic doctrine of 
by Seneca, in agreement with Pneuma and t6vo%. 

the whole Stoic school, mate- 
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Chap, activity of God in the world under the idea of Provi- 

VIII. 

1_ dence, and the order and arrangement of the world 

under the teleological aspect. God is the highest 
reason, the perfect Spirit, whose wisdom, omni- 
science, holiness, and, above all. His beneficent good- 
ness, are continually extolled.^ He loves us as a 
father, and desires to be loved by us, and not feared ; ^ 
and therefore the world, whose Creator and ruler * He 
is, is so perfect and beautiful, and the course of the 
world so blameless ; which Seneca proves in many 
ways.* Since his general theory of the universe has 
its centre in the moral life of man, so in his con- 
ception of God the physical element is less promi- 
nent than the ethical : it is the care of the Deity 
for men, His goodness and wisdom, in which His 
perfection is principally revealed to Seneca; and 
therefore it is inevitable that the personal aspect of 
the Deity, in which, as reason forming and govern- 
ing the world and working according to moral ends. 
He is distinguished from the world itself, should 
preponderate, as compared with the Pantheistic 
aspect, in which the Deity is not only the soul, but 
the substance of the world. It is going too far, how- 
ever, to say* that Seneca abandoned the Stoic idea, 
and thus gave to ethics a new direction ; that 
whereas in true Stoicism God and matter are in 

» Authorities are given in « Fr. 26 ; b. Lact. Tntt, i. 6, 

Phil, d. Or. III. i. 139, 1 ; 26 ; F. Be. 8, 4. 

148, 1. Others may easily be * Cf. Phil. d. Gr, IIL 1. p. 

found. Cf . HolzheiT, i. 99 9q. 171, 3 ; 178, 2 ; 136, 5. 

« Be Prov. 16 sq. j 2, 6 ; » Holzherr, 1. 33 ; 36 ; 91 sqq. ; 

Benef. ii. 29, 4-6; iv. 19, 1; ii. b sqq. 
Be Ira, ii. 27, 1 ; cf . p. 313, 1. 
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their essential nature one, in Seneca they appear as Chap. 

essentially diflferent ; that God is to him the incor- 1_ 

poreal nature, who has formed the world by His free- 
will, and that his god is no longer the god of the 
Stoics, but of the Platonists. Our previous argu- 
ments will rather have shown that the conception of 
God, which according to this exposition is peculiar 
to Seneca, is in no way foreign to the elder Stoics ; 
that they, too, laid great stress on the goodness and 
wisdom of God, and on His benevolence to man; they, 
too, regarded* Him as the Spirit that guides all 
things, the reason that has ordered and adapted all 
things for the wisest ends ; by them also the belief 
in Providence i& regarded as of the highest value, 
and is most vigorously defended ; and the law of 
the universe and of moraJdty coincides with the will 
of God.* They will also have shown that Seneca, 
on the other hanci, is far from abandoning those 
definitions of his school according to which the 
distinction between efficient force and matter is only 
a derived distinction, and consequently is often an- 
nulled in the course of" the world's development ; ^ 
that he, too^ seeks God in the irvsvfia conceived as 

* Cf. Phil. d.. ^^lU.i. 139, 1 ; the doctrine of the Stoic school, 
159, 1; 161; 163, 1; 171 sq.; to which Seneca, indeed, ex- 
505 sq, pressly appeals ; and when in 

* ^.6, 16, where Seneca says De Jhrov. 5, 9 (the mere ques- 
exactly the same as is> quoted tions in Nat. Qu. i. Praf. 16, can 
from Chrysippus, Phil. d. Gr. prove nothing) he brings forward 
III. i. 143, 2. Similarly Holz- for the Theodicee the proposi- 
herr's chief proof for the essen- tion that the Divine artist is 
tial difference between Qod and dependent on his material, he 
matter {Ep, 65), as will be seen follows herein not only Plato, 
from Phil. d. Qr, III. i. 131, 4 but also Chrysippus, as is shown 
9qq,, entirely corresponds with Phil. d. Qr, III. i. 177, 1. 
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Chap, corporeal, and not in the incorporeal Spirit ; ^ declares 

!_ the parts of the world to be parts of the Deity, and 

God and the world to be the same ; ^ identifies 
nature, fate, and God,^ and reduces the will of God 
to the law of the universe, and Providence to the 
unalterable concatenation of natural causes.^ If, 
therefore, a certain difiference exists between his 
theology and that of the elder Stoics, this does not 
consist in his giving up any essential definition of 
theirs, or introducing any new definition; it is 
merely that among the constituents of the Stoic 
conception of God he lays greater emphasis on the 
ethical aspects, and therefore brings that conception 
nearer, sometimes to the ordinary presentation, 
sometimes to the Socratic-Platonic doctrine. This 
is primarily a consequence of the relation in which 
the moral and speculative elements stand with him : 
as the latter is subordinate to the former, so the 
metaphysical and physical determinations of the 
Stoic theology are in his exposition less prominent 
than the ethical. But it was all the easier on this 
account for the dualism of the Stoic ethics to react 
upon his theology, and it is undeniable that the 

* Vide nuprat 213, 3. fatuniyfoHunam^^omniaejtisdem 
® Phil. d. Gr. III. i. 146, 6 ; Dei nomifia twnt varie ute^itis 

1 48, 1 ; 1 40 w ; -^. 92, 30 : Totum ma jpategtate. 

hoc, quo continemwr, eft unum est * Loo. cit. and Phil. d. Or. 

et Deus: et soeii s^mius ejus et III. 157) 2; 163, 2; cf. 168, 1, 

membra, 2. The same results from Benef. 

• Phil. d. Gr. III. i. 140 m. ; vi. 23, though Seneca at first ex- 
143, 1; Benef. iv. 8, 2: Necna- presses himself as if the will 
twa sine Deo est nee Beus sine of the gods were the author 
natura, sed idem est utnimque, of the laws of the universe. 
distat officio . . » naturam voca, 
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opposition of Grod and matter, in direct connection Chap. 

1 • VIII 

with the ethical opposition of sense and reason, is '__ 

more strongly asserted by him than their original 
unity.^ If, however, on this side he has reached the 
limits of the Stoic doctrine, he did not really over- 
step them. 

Nor do we find in Seneca's theory of the world Theories of 
and of nature anything that contradicts the prin- *^^^^ 
ciples of the Stoics. His utterances concerning the natwe. 
origin, the end, and the new formation of the world ; ' 
its form ; ^ its unity establishing itself out of contra- 
dictions,^ and maintaining itself in the ceaseless 
change of things ; its beauty ^ asserting itself in the 
multiplicity of its productions ; the perfect adapta- 
tion of means to ends in its arrangement,^ as to 
which even the evil in it should not cause us any 
doubt ; ^ — all these serve to complete and verify the 
accounts we have from other sources respecting the 
doctrines of his school. To the littleness and super- 

» Vide Ep. 66, especially 2 27, 3 sq. ; V. Be. 8, 4 sq. ; Uj?. 

and 23. 107, 8 ; and Phil d. Gr. III. i. 

« Phil. d. Gr. III. i. 149, 3 ; 179, 3 ; 183, 1. 

144, 1; 152,2; 154, 1; 155; 156, * Loc.cit.ni,S; Bene/. iY.2H: 

3. In Seneca these doctrines • I!p. 113, 16 ; Be JProvid. i. 1, 

are connected with the theory 2-4 j Nat. Qu. i. Procem. 14 iq. 

that mankind and the world in Cf. with these passages Sen. 

general had been nn corrupted Benef. iv. 5 ; ad Ma/rc. 18. The 

in proportion as they were conception of the world as an 

nearer their first beginnings, urhs Bis hominihusqve com* 

He opposes, however, the ex- munis, in the latter passage 

aggerated notions of Posido- is eminently Stoic. Vide Phil. 

nius on this subject. Cf.Ep. d.Gr.IJl.i.2S5yl ;2S6,2: 361 sq. 

90, especially from s. 36, and ' Concerning the St/oic Theo- 

Phil. d. Gr. III. i. 269, 6. dicee, and Seneca's participa- 

■ JFV. 13, and Phil. d. Gr. III. tion in it (about which much 

i. 146, 6, end. might be quoted) vide ibid. III. 

♦ N. Qu. iii. 10, 1, 3 ; vii. i. 173 sqq. 
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Chap, ficiality into whicli the Stoic teleology had already 

L- fallen at an early period, he opposes the propositions 

that the world was not created merely for men : it 
rather carries its purpose in itself and follows its 
own laws ; * it is an undue limitation when we place 
it under the aspect of the useful, instead of ad- 
miring its glory as such.^ He does not, however, 
deny that in the arrangement of the world regard 
was paid to the welfare of man, and that the gods 
unceasingly show the greatest benevolence to men.' 
What he says likewise concerning the system of the 
universe and its parts — the elements, their qualities 
and their transition into each other ;^ on the 
heavenly bodies, their revolution, their divine 
nature,^ their influence on earthly things ; ® the 
earth, and the spirit that animates it ; ^ on the 
regular interconnection of the universe,® interrupted 
by no empty spaces, — all this only deviates from the 
Stoic tradition in regard to certain details which do 
not aflfect his theory of the universe as a whole.* 

> De Ira, 27, 2 ; Nat. ^. vii. Benef. I. c. ; Nat, Qu. ii. 11 ; 

30, 3 ; Benef, vi. 20. iii. 29, 2), but he couples with 

* Benef. iv. 23 sq. it in the manner of his school 

* Benef I. o. ; vi. 23, 3 sq, ; i. the theory of a natural pro- 
1, 9 ; ii. 29, 4 sq. ; iv. 5 ; Nat. gnostication through the stars, 
Qu. V. 18 0^ poM. which, as he believes, is as little 

* Phil, d, Ghr. HI. i. 179, 3 confined to the five planets as 
(^Nat. Qu. iii. 10, 1 ; 3) ; iHd. III. the influence above mentioned 
i. 183, 2; 184, 1 {Nat. Qu. ii. {Nat. Qu.ii.^2,Q 8q.\ ad Ma/rc. 
10) ; and ihid. 186, 3 {Nat. Qu. 18, 3). • 

vi. 16); Nat. Qu. ii. 6; ^.31, 6. ' Nat. Qu. vi. 16; ii. 6. On 

* Nat. Qu. vi. 16, 2 ; vii. 1,6; the repose of the earth, vide De 
21, 4 ; Benef iv. 23, 4 ; vi. 21- Pravid. i. 1, 2 ; Ep. 93, 9 ; Nat. 
23. Qu.i.i; cf. vii. 2, 3. 

* In regard to this influence ■ Nat. Qu. ii. 2-7 (cf. Phil. 
Seneca alludes first to the natu- d. Or. III. i. 187, 4). 

ral influence of the stars (e.^, * So in regard to the comets, 
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He also adheres to that tradition in the few passages Chap. 

to be found in his works mentioning terrestrial 1_ 

natures exclusive of man.* 

In his views of human nature he is farther -^^<*^<^- 

ohgy. 

removed from the doctrine of the elder Stoics. The 
groundwork of these views is formed by the Stoic 
psychology with its materialism; but the dualism 
of the Stoic ethics, the reaction of which on his 
theoretical view of the world had already made itself 
felt in his theology, acquires a stronger and more 
direct influence on his anthropology, in which con- 
sequently two tendencies cross one another. On the 
one hand, he wishes to derive, with his school, the 
whole life of the soul from a simple principle con- 
ceived materially ; on the other, the ethical oppo- 
sition of the inner and the outer, which even in the 
Stoic doctrine is so sharply accented, is transferred 
by him to the essential nature of man, and based 
upon it; and thus over against the ancient Stoic . 
monism a dualism is introduced, which approximates 
to the Platonic anthropology, and depends upon it. 
The soul, says Seneca (in general agreement with 
the Stoics), is a body, for otherwise it could not 
possibly have any effect upon the body.* It must, 

which he considers to be wan- indeed, ascribes to the animals 
dering stars with very distant a prindpale, but denies them 
orbits (JSat. Qu, yii. 22 sqq.), not only reason, but affections 
' Seneca agrees with the dis- {De Jra^ 1. 3). With this coin- 
crimination of f^ts and fCffis, cides what is remarked con- 
&c. {Phil, d. Gr, III. 1. 192, 3) cerning the soul life of animals 
by virtue of his classification (^Ep, 121, 6 iqq, ; 124, 16 9qq.\ 
of essential natures mentioned ' He expresses himself quite 
gupra^ p. 209, 2 ; like Chrysippus unequivocaUy on this point in 
{PhiL d, Gr, III. i. 193» 1) he, Ep, 106, 4, and it is not true 
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Chap, however, certainly be the finest of all substances, finer 

even than fire and air,^ It consists, in a word, of 

warm breath, or irvsOfiaJ^ This theory had not pre- 
vented the elder Stoics from recognising the divine 
nature and dignity of the human spirit to the fullest 
extent, and Seneca is so completely possessed by it 
that there is no other theorem which he reiterates 
more frequently and more emphatically. Human 
reason is to him an eflfluence of Deity, a part of the 
Divine Spirit implanted in a human body, a god who 
has taken up his abode there; and on this our 
relationship to God he bases, on the one hand, his 

(Holzherr, ii. 47) to say that he soul ; for an affection is only 

is arguing from a Stoic premiss the animus qiwdam modo se 

which he did not himself share, habens {Phil, d. Or, III. i. 120, 

On the contrary, he is speaking 3) ; and if the corporeal alone 

in his own name; and if he can work upon the body, the 

ultimately declares the investi- soul must be something cor- 

gation of the question whether poreal, as Cleanthes had already 

the good is a body to be worth- shown (ibid. III. i. 194, 1). 

less Xsupray p. 207, 1 ), it does not * Ep. 57, 8. As the flame or 

follow that he himself does not the air cannot be subjected to 

regard the good as such, still less pressure or a hlGw^sie animus^ 

that he was not in earnest as to qui ex temmiimo canstat, de- 

the proposition which is brought prehendi non potest , . . animoy 

forward to assist this enquiry, qui adhuo tenuior est igne, per 

but is quite independent of it — omns corpus fuffa est, 

viz«, that the soul is a body. * Ep. 50, 6. If a man can 

The same holds good of the bend crooked wood, and make 

further proposition {I, c.) that it straight, qriajito faeilius 

the affections and the diseases animus occipitforTnam^flexibilis 

of the soul are bodies, and of et omnl humore obsequentior / 

the reason given for it — that Quid enim est aliud amimiis 

they cause the changes of ex^ qtiam quodam modo se habens 

pression, blushing and turning spiHtus ? Vides autem tanto 

pale, &c., and that they cannot spiritum esse fa&dioreTiii omni 

be accounted for : Tarn mani- alia materiay quanta tenuior est. 

festal notas eorpori imprimi Cf . Phil. d. Or. III. i. 195, 2, and 

nisi a eorpore. This also Seneca 142, 2, where definitions entirely 

declares to be his own opinion, similar are proved to be uni- 

If , however, the affections are versal among the Stoics, 
something corporeal, so is the 
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demand for the elevation of the soul above the Chap. 

earthly, and for the recognition of the dignity of 1_ 

mankind in every man; and, on the other, the 
internal freedom of the man who is conscious of his 
high origin and essential nature.^ This thought, 
however, takes a direction with Seneca which makes 
him deviate from the ancient Stoic doctrine on the 
side of Platonism. The Divine in man is his reason, 
and that alone ; but in opposition to reason stand 
the irrational impulses, the afifections ; and in com- 
bating the affections Seneca, as we shall find, in 
accordance with the whole Stoic school, finds the 
weightiest moral problem. The elder Stoics had 
not allowed this to confuse them in their belief as to 
the oneness of man's essential nature. But already 
Posidonius had discovered that the affections could not 
be explained, unless, with Plato, irrational powers of 
the soul were admitted as well as the reason.^ Similar 
reflections must have had the more influence on 
Seneca's view of human nature. With all the greater 
force, the more vividly he felt its moral weakness and 
imperfection, the more absolutely he was convinced 
that no human being was without fault ; that all vices 
were implanted in all men ; that the superior power 
of evil in human society as a whole would never be 
broken, nor the complaints of the corruption of 
manners cease ; ^ and that even after the renovation 

1 Some of his utterances on 12 ; Ep. 41, 5 ; 44, 1 ; 66, 20 sq.\ 

this subject are quoted, Phil, d» 120, 14, &c. 

Gr. III. i. 200, 2 ; 201, 1 ; and « Cf . supra, p. 64. 

fupra, 216, 2 ; vide also ad Relv. • Cf . Phil, d, Gr. III. i. 253 

6, 7 ; 11, 6 ^fl'. ; Nat. Qu. i. Praf. sq. j Bene/, vii. 27 ; Up. 94, 64 ; 
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Chap. ^^ ^^® world the ensuing time of innocence would 
^i^i- be only of short duration.^ Such a universal phe- 
nomenon cannot possibly be regarded as accidental : 
if a few only sustain the conflict with sin, none or 
next to none are free from it ; and therefore in man, 
side by side with the Divine, there must also be an 
element not Divine ; and side by side with reason, 
from which error and sin cannot be derived, an 
element which is irrational and strives against 
reason.' This irrational element of human nature 
Seneca finds primarily in the body, the opposition of 
which to the Spirit he emphasises much more 
strongly than the ancient Stoics appear to have 
done. The body, or, as he also contemptuously calls 
it, the flesh, is something so worthless that we cannot 
think meanly enough of it : ^ it is a mere husk of 
the soul : a tenement into which it has entered for 
a short time, and can never feel itself at home : a 
burden by which it is oppressed : a fetter, a prison, 
for the loosing and opening of which it must neces- 

and elsewhere. Expressions like natural destiny and vocation, 

those in Ep. 11, 1-7; 57, 4, are and are not inherent in us; 

of less importance. they develop themselves gradu- 

* Nat. Qu, iii. 30, 8 ; cf . Phil. ally. But that does not exclude 
d. Gr. III. i. p. 156, 3. the theory that they develop 

* Seneca himself seems freely themselves from natural causes, 
to admit this. ^Erras^ he says, ■ Ep. 66, 22 : Nnmquam me 
in Ep. 94, 55, si exutimoi earo itta compelUt ad metvm 
nobiscum vitia nasci : svper- . . . nvmqaam in honor em hvjus 
veneruntf ingeata tiint . . . nulli eorpnwuli m^entiar. Cum vim/m 
nos vitio natura emieiliat : ilia erity distrahatn cum illo socie- 
infegron ae liberos genuit. But tatem . . . contemptiu corporis 
this utterance must be judged mi certa lihertas est. Concern- 
according to the standard of ing the expression cf . ad Mare. 
the Stoic fatalism. Vices stand, 24, 5 ; Ep. 74, 16 ; 92, 10 ; and 
indeed, in opposition to our PJiil. d. Or. III. i. 443, 3. 
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sarily long;^ with its flesh it must do battle, Chap. 

• VTTT 

through its body it is exposed to attacks and suffer- ;_ 

ings, but in itself it is pure and invulnerable,^ 
exalted above the body, even as Grod is exalted, 
above matter.' The true life of the soul begins, 
therefore, with the departure from the body, and 
though Seneca is averse to exchanging the Platonic 
belief in immortality^ for the Stoic theory of a 
limited continuance of existence after death, he 
closely approximates to the latter * (as has already 
been shown) in his idea of the close relationship 
existing between the present and future life, and 
also in respect to the duration of future existence 
expressions involuntarily escape him which a Stoic 
in the strictest sense of the term would not have 
ventured to employ ; ^ even the pre-existence of the 
soul, which as personal existence certainly had no 
place in his system, finds countenance in passages 

» JEJp. 92, 13, 33 : The body « ^^ Mare. 24, 6 : Omne illi 

is a garment, a vela/mentvm of cum )iac came gra/ve certamen 

the soul, an ornis neoessarivm. est, ne dbstrahatur et ndat. 

102, 26 : The day of death is Ad Helm. 11, 7 : Corpusculum 

ofterni natalU. Depone onm : hoc, custodia et vinculum animi, 

quid cunctaris ? 120, 14 : Neo hue atque illuc jactatu/r . . . 

domu/ni esse hoc corpus, sed hoS' animus quidem ipse saeei* et 

pithim et quidem breve hospi- ofternus est et cvi non possit 

tiwn. 65, 16 : Corpus hoc animi inici m^inus. 

pondv^s ac poena est : premente ' Up. 65, 24 : Qv€m in hoc 

illo wgetur, in vificulis est, nisi mundo locum Deus obtinet, hunc 

aocessif philosophia, &c. Loc» in homine animus. Nat. Qu. 

eit. 21 : IwiU not be a slave to Fraf. 14. 

my body, quod equidem non * Phil. d. Gr. III. i. 154, 1 ; 

aXiter adspicio quam vinclum 202, 1. 

aUqiwd libertati mece circumda' * Ibid. 203 sq. 

turn , . . in hoe obnoxio domi- • ImTnortalis, (Bternus {Ep* 

cilio animus Uber habitat. 57, 9 ; and Phil, d. Or. III. i. 

Ep. 102, 22 ; ad Marc. 2i,5; ad 154, 1 ; 203, 3). 
Polffb. 9, 3 ; Part III. i. 203, 3. 
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Chap, where the recollection of its high descent is en- 

, '__ joined upon the soul, and its elevation to heaven is 

represented as a return to its original home, when it 
leaves the body behind, where the soul found it.* 
But as with Plato the psychologically different parts 
of the soul had been combined with the anthropo- 
logical opposition of soul and body, so Seneca cannot 
entirely escape this inference. With Posidonius ^ 
he follows the Platonic discrimination of a rational 
and irrational element in the soul, the irrational 
element being again divided into courage and 
desire ; ^ and though he expressly includes them 
all under the ^ysfioviKoVy and so far adheres to the 
doctrine of his school against Plato and Aristotle, 
there still remains between his theory and that of 
Chrysippus the important difference that Seneca 
assumes in the very centre of personality a plurality 
of original faculties, while Chrysippus makes one 
and the same fundamental faculty, reason, generate 
affections and desires through the changes that take 
place in it.* 

Though we cannot help recognising the period of 

* Ad Marc, 24, 5 ; J^. 79, derived powers of the soul [PA?7. 

12; 102, 22; 120, 14; Phil d. d. Gr, III. i. 198, 1] or analo- 

Qr. III. i. 203, 2; 3 ; Ep, 65, 16 : gous to them) in Iwc principali 

The soul will rererti ad ilia egt aliquid irraUonahy e»t et 

qtuynim fvit (92, 30 «3'.). rationale': illvd huic servit. 

2 Supi'a^ p. 64 iqq. Loc. cit. 8 : Irrationalis pars 

' Ep. 94, 1 : Puto inter me animi druM habet partes^ alte- 

teqite conveniet, externa corpori ram, animosam, auMHfsiamt im- 

adquirif carpus in honorem potentem, positam in ad/ecUonir- 

animi coli, in ani/mo esse pa/rtes btis, alteram Jiumilem., Umguidam 

ministras, per quas moventur roluptatibus deditam (Ep. 71, 

alimurquBy propter ipsvm prin- 27). 
dpale noUs datas (the seven * VidePhil.d,Gr.'ni.i.l^%,Z, 
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eclecticism in these deviations from the older Stoic Chap. 
doctrine, yet the sceptical side of this eclecticism 1_. 



is also exhibited by Seneca in the occasional uncer- 
tainty of his language respecting the same subjects of 
which he elsewhere speaks in the tone of full dog- 
matic conviction. We cannot perhaps, argue from 
the fact that in his epistle to his mother concerning 
the comfort afiforded by the dependence of all things 
on God, he secures himself against every attack by 
not deciding what Grod is.^ But it has an unde- 
niably sceptical sound when he elsewhere, in dis- Assertion 
cussing the question of the highest causes, declares ^^^|Jf " 
that a man must be content among conflicting of all ^pe- 
views to choose the most probable: to determine 
the truest, exceeds our powers.^ In the same way 
he says of the soul : * What and where it is, no 
one can fathom. One sets up this definition and 
another that ; but how can the soul, which is not 
clear about itself, attain to certainty about other 
things?'^ We should not be justified in calling 

* Cf. I, c. 146, 1. echoes the passage from Plato, 

" Ep. 65, 10 (cf. 66, 2, and nm. 29, c, which Seneca has 

66, 23) : Fer ergo jvdex senten- quoted in the preceding con- 

tiam et pronuntiay quis tihi text. 

videatv/r verisimillimnm dicere, ' Nat. Qu. vii. 25, 1 : Multa 

non guis verUsimvm dioat. Id stmt, qua esse ooneedimus,qtialia 

eni/m ta/m sv/pra nos est qua/m suntt ignora/m/us. Habere nos 

ipsa Veritas] and after he has anvmwm . . . omnes fatehtmtv/r : 

set forth the objections of the qtiid tamen sit animtts iUe rector 

Stoics against the Platonic domintbsque nostri, non magis 

theories he proceeds thus : Aut tihi qmsqttam expediet, quam 

fer sententia/m autf quod faoiHtcs ubisit: alius ilium dicet spiri' 

in ejusmodi rebus est, nega tihi turn esse, aUus oonoentum quen- 

liquere et tios rfivertijube. In da/m, aZius vim divinam et Dei 

estimating this passage we p<xHem,aUustentdssimvmderem, 

must remember that it clearly aiitis i/fhcorporalem potentiom.. 

Q 
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Seneca a sceptic because of such isolated utterances, 
to which the dogmatism of his whole method is 
otherwise opposed, but they, at any rate, prove that 
he is not free from severe attacks of scepticism, and 
that, as with Cicero and other eclectics, it is, above 
all things, the strife of philosophic theories which 
causes the dogmatism of the Stoic to waver. 

The Stoicism of Seneca is purer in the sphere to 
which he himself attaches the greatest importance — 
namely, ethics. The idealism of the Stoic moral 
doctrine in its grandeur, and also in its asperities, 
finds in him a zealous and eloquent representa- 
tive. He declares with the Stoics that there is no 
good but virtue, because virtue alone is, for man, 
according to nature : he can paint the satisfaction 
which it secures, the independence of all external 
fortxme, the invulnerability of the wise man, with 
glowing and even glaring colours ; he is convinced 
that the virtuous man is in no way inferior. to the 
Deity, — in a certain respect, indeed, is even superior ; 
he requires from us not merely moderation in 
our emotions,^ but their unconditional eradication ; 
he reiterates the well-known remarkable state- 
ments about the unity and equality of all virtues, 
the perfect completeness of the wise man ; the 

Non deerit, qui sanguinem dicat, upon wishes and authority than 

qm cahrem: adeo am/mo non on proofs is named a helium 

potest liquere de ceteris rebuSy somnium. ; but this is unimpor- 

ut adhuc ipse se qv/erat. De tant. 

Clement, i. 3, 6, would prove » Vide Phil, d. Or, III. i. 252, 

little, taken alone, and Ep. 121, 1 sq., and Ep. 63. 11 : Est ali- 

12, still less. In Ep, 102 qvid^ qu>o sapiens antecedat 

(beginning) a belief in immor- Deum: ille henefido natwrte non 

tality, which is based rather imiet stio sapiens. 
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misery, defectiveness, and madness of the unwise ; Chap. 
in fact, all the principles on which the peculiar 



character of the Stoics had been most clearly 
stamped — ^with the full decision of personal convic- 
tion, and all the pathos of the orator.^ But even 
here we can perceive that the reasons which must which he 
have recommended the Stoic doctrine to him are ^^^^, 
opposed by reflections and inclinations of another rndquali- 
kind. The Stoic morality is intended for natures •^** 
capable of a pure and perfect virtue ; how can it be 
applied unaltered to us men, who one and all are so 

* The most definite utterances peace of mind as the chief con- 
of Seneca on all these qnes- stituent of happiness, De Can- 
tions have been already quoted, gtant. 13, 5 ; 75, IS ; Up, 29, 12. 
I content myself, tiierefore. On the nature and reprehensi-* 
with referring to these quota- bilityof the emotions, /?e/ra,ii. 
tions and completing them with 2, 1 ; U^. 75, 11 ; 85, 5 ; 116, 1 sqq. 
a few others, though many On the nature and origin of 
might be added, since Seneca virtue. Up. 113, 2 ; 117, 2 ; Be 
declares in innumerable placeH Otio, 1, 4 ; Up. 65, 6 ; Up. 108, 
the leading thoughts of his 8 ; Up. 94, 29. On wisdom and 
ethical doctrine. On the prin- the principal virtues, Up. 89, 6 ; 
ciple of life according to nature, 95, 55; 120, 11; 115, 3 (the 
and its derivation from the division of the virtues, Vita 
impulse of self-preservation, cf . ^eat. 25, 6 sq. is of less import- 
Sen. Up. 121, 5 sqq.'y 10,11; ance)67,6; 10; 88,29; ^ew^. 
Vita Beat. 3, 3 ; Up. 118 sqq. : ii. 34, 3. On the disposition 
Ep. 121, 14; 92, 1 ; 76, 8 ; 89, and wiU as the seat of aU 
15; Vita Beat. 8, 6; Up. 120, virtue; on the equality of all 
22 ; Benef. iv. 26, 1 ; J^. 122, virtues and vices and of all 
6 sq. Concerning the Good goods and evils. Bene/, vl. 11, 
SLud goods, Benef.vii. 2, 1; I^. 3; i. 6, 2; ii.31,1; Up. 71, 18; 
66,5; 71,4; 74, 1; 76, 7,11; 66, 6 9qq.] 66, 32. On wise 
85, 17 ; 120, 3; 118, 10. Con- men and fools, Benef. iv. 26, 
cerning the autarchy of virtue 27, 2; v. 12, 3; 16, 1; vii. 3, 
and against the admission of ex- 2 «^. ; 6, 3 ; 8, 1 ; Up. 81, 11 sq. ; 
temal and corporeal thin|?s, 73, 11, 13; iVw.i. 5; 6, 4«^^. ; 
pleasure and pain, among goods Be Corut. S,2; Be Ira, ii. 8-10 ; 
and evils, vide Phil d. Gr. IH. Be Const. 2, 1 ; 7, 1 ; Up. 9, 14 et 
i. 215-221 ; Benef. vii. 8 sqq. ; Up, passim. 
74, 76, 20 sqq. ; 71, 17 sqq. On 

Q 2 
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Ghap. wicked and weak as Seneca maintains, and have 

vni 

' these evils, as he also says, so deeply rooted in our 

nature ? ^ The happiness -of the wise man is con- 
ditioned by his wisdom, the autarchy of the virtuous 
by a virtue which corresponds to the Stoic demands. 
What does it profit us if this virtue and wisdom are 
never, or hardly ever, to be found in the actual 
world ? * By these arguments the older teachers of 
the school had already, as we have seen, been in- 
duced to modify their original demands by important 
concessions, and Seneca was still more likely to 
adopt the same procedure. Thus we see him not 
only approving the concessions which his * prede- 
cessors had made to human weakness, but in 
many of his utterances deviating still fxn±her from 
the original severity of the system. Like the- 
older Stoics, he attributes a certain value to other 
things besides virtue;' and reckons these things 
among goods in the wider sense.* This is unim- 
portant.* ' On the other hand, he is no longer 

* PMl, d. Or. m. i. 262 iqq^.^ dence only shows that two 

and iupra, p. 221. The utter- kinds of exposition were pro- 

ances of Seneca there quoted duoed from similar circum- 

often coincide almost word for stances, experiences, and tem- 

word with those of the Apostle peraments, and that two 

Paul on the universal sinfulness writers need not stand in any 

of man, and this is one of the immediate connection in order 

most striking of the points of to agree, even as to their words, 

contact between them which in many propositions, 

have given rise to the legend of * As Seneca admits, Trtmqu. 

their personal intercourse and An, 7, 4 ; Ep, 4, 2 ; 90, 44. 

written correspondence; con- ■ E^g.^ producfta (wporiyfi4va, 

cerning which cf. Baur, Drei concerning which cf. -^. 74, 17 ; 

Abhandl. p. 377 tqq.y and A, 87, 29; Vvta Beat 22, 4). 

Fleury, Sen^ue et St. Paul, Seneca calls them also poU&ra 

Paris, 1863 ; i. 269 sqq. His- and commoda. 

torically regarded, this coinci- * In Benef, v. 13, 1, he agrees 
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quite consistent when he sometimes extravagantly ^^f • 
praises the Cynic contempt for the necessaries of . 
life and at other times ^counsels compliance with 
existing customs, and careful avoidance of all that 
can attract notice.^ But we hear more of the Peri- 
patetic language than the Stoic when Seneca, in 
spite of all his declamation about the self-satisfying 
nature of virtue, and indifference to things exr 
temal,^ is once more of opinion that Fortune can find 
no better steward for her gifts than the wise man ; 
since riches alone can give opportunity for the un- 
folding of a number of virtues, and external goods 
may add something to the cheerfulness which 
springs- from virtue.' It is the same thing with 
what he says of external evil. It sounds magna- 
nimous enough when the philosopher challenges 
Fortune to an encounter, when he extols the subli- 
mity of the spectacle which the wise man grap- 
pling with misfortune affords to the gods ; * but 
this lofty tone changes only too completely into a 
feeble and querulous sound, when Seneca (to pass 



with the Academy and the Peri- 20, 9 ; 62, 8. And, on the other 

patetics in distingnishing bona hand, Gic. J^in, iii 20, 68 ; Ep, 

animif oarporU, fortuna. Else- 14, 14. 

where, however {Ep. 74, 17 j * E.ff.9 Ep. 92, 6; De Vit, 

76, 8 ; 124, 13) he expressly Beat. 22, 6 ; Ep. 62, 2. Ere- 

says that everything except vissima ad divitias (to the true 

virtue is improperly (preoario) riches) per oontemptum divU 

named a good. The former tia^^wn via est. Farther proofs 

view is to be found in Chrys- PML d. Or. lU. i. 215, and 

ippns and others, Phil, d, Qr, supra, p. 227, 1. 

III. L 262, 3, • Vit Beat, 21 sq. ; Ep. 6. 

* Tr(mg[U, An. 8, 4 sqq. ; * Provid, 2, 6 sqg. ; Ep. 64, 

Bewf. V. 4, 3 ; 6, 1 ; -^. 29, 1 ; 4 : 85, 39 ; PhU, d. Ghr. III. i, 

90, 14; B&Mf. vii. 8 sq.\ Ep. 178, 2; 215, 2. 
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viri. 



Chap, over other unimportant examples),^ though elsewhere 
constantly assuring us that banishment is no evil, 
and that every land is a home for the wise man,* 
breaks forth into unmanly lamentations over his 
own exile,^ or when he enforces the courtly principle 
that we must put a good face upon the wrong doings 
which those in high places permit themselves;* 
when he argues with much earnestness that there 
are no more peaceable citizens or more obedient sub- 
jects than the philosophers;^ and when even Cato, 
who is elsewhere so idolised, is blamed for sacrificing 
himself uselessly in the political struggles of his 
time.® Though we must allow that his observations 
on this subject are partially true, yet it is another 
question whether they harmonise with his general 
utterances and with the principles of the Stoics. He 
excuses himself in such cases, it is true, by avowing 
that he is not a wise man, nor ever will be ; he only 
regards himself as on the road to wisdom, and is 

* As in Ep, 53, where the man and his master (^Dio, Ixi. 
incredible troubles (incredihilia 10). 

tmd^ quce tvlerim) of a short * De Ira, ii. 33 ; Ep, 14, 7 ; 

sea voyage are described. of. also the admonitions to 

* Not only in his later prudence. Ep. 103, 6 ; 14, 14. 
writings, as in Bene/, vi. 27, 2 ; Elsewhere, indeed (as in De 
Ep. 24, 3 ; 85, 4 ; but also and Ira, iii. 14, 4), Seneca's judg- 
especially during his own exile ment was quite different, 
in his consolatory letter to his * J^. 73, where among other 
mother, cf . 4, 2 ; 5, 4 ; 6, 1 ; 8, things he assures us that the 
3 tqq. ; 10, 2 ; 12, 5 sqq. rulers (the then ruler was Nero) 

» Ad Polyh, 2, 1 ; 13, 3 ; 18, are honoured as fathers by the 

9 ; and in the Epigrams from philosophers who are indebted 

exile. The dedication to Poly- to them for their leisure, 

bins Seneca is said to have ' Ep. 14, 12 $qq, ; cf. for the 

subsequently tried to sup- sake of the contrast, E^. 96, 

press on account of the flatter- 69 sqq. ; De Const. 2, 2 ; De 

ies it contained of this freed- Provid. 2, 9 sqq. 
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content if things with him are going somewhat Chap. 

better ; ^ but his concessions to human weakness 1- 

expressly relate to the wise, and his avowal leads us 
back to the question as to the real existence of the 
Stoic wise man, which Seneca, as before remarked, 
has scarcely the courage to answer in the aflSrmative. 
But if he thus substitutes the man who is progress- 
ing for the wise man,^ the requirements of the 
system on man as he is in reality are thereby neces- 
sarily lowered ; and whereas it at first seemed as if 
through perfect wisdom and virtue he would and 
could be like Grod, it ultimately appears that we 
must be satisfied to imitate the gods, so far as 
human weakness allows of it.^ In other places, 
again, Seneca speaks as though nothing were easier 
than to lead a life according to nature and reason, 
and as if such a life were solely and entirely a matter 
of will and not of power ; * but this homage which 
the philosopher pays to his school and to himself 
cannot conceal from us his deviation from the spirit 
of the earlier Stoicism. The proud reliance on the 
power of moral will and intelligence, from which the 
Stoics' ethics started, is with Seneca deeply shaken. 
Were it otherwise he could not express himself so 
strongly respecting the weakness and wickedness of 
men, and the unavoidableness of these defects. We 



* VU. Beat, 16 9q. ; of. Ep, imheeiUitas patitur. Vit. Beat. 
67, 3 ; 89, 2 : ad Heh, 6, 2. 18, 1 : CvmpotuerOy imam quo- 

* Cf. E^, 72, 6 8qq. ; 75, 8 modo oportet, 

sqq. ; 42, 1, and p. 268-271. * J^. 41, 9 ; 116, 8 ; Ik Ira, 

* Ben^. i. 1, 9 : Eo% »equa^ ii. 13, 1 tqq, 
mwr dueeSf quantum humana 
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Chap, perceive a similar deviation when Seneca, in spite of 
■ his sublime utterances about the blessedness of the 

wise man and Divine Providence, is forced by the 
consideration of human sufferings to complain* that 
all life is a torment, and that amidst its storms death 
is the only place of refuge. It would assuredly be 
wrong to conclude from this that he is not in earnest 
with the principles which he so frequently and so 
emphatically expresses ; but as in his life he did not 
keep sufficiently free from the influence of his 
position and from the &ults of a period (to the best 
men of which he nevertheless belongs) to preserve 
his character from vacillations and contradictions ^ — 

1 Ad Foh/h. 9, 6 tq, : Omnu Seneca's life as altogether 

vita sv^Ucivm eH . , . in hoc blameless. He himself made 

tarn proceUoso . . . ma/ri noH- no such claim ; he speaks of 

gantibtu nvlhis partus nisi the anni inter vcma gtudia con' 

mortis est. Loc. cit. 4, 2 sq. svmpti {Nat. Qu. iii. Pnsf. 1) ; 

The rhetorical nature of this he acknowledges plainly that 

consolatory treatise makes this he was still f^ from the per- 

testimony the less valuable, fection of the wise man, and 

But we find the same else- was clogged with many faults ; 

where. Thus in the epistle a<2 that his words were stricter than 

Ma^o. 11,1: Tota fleMlis vita his life; that his possessions were 

est, &c. Ep. 108, 37 ; 102, 22 : greater, and his household and 

Chram terrenoque detineor car- manner of life much more luxu- 

cere. rious than were properly com- 

^ Seneca's character, as is patible with his principles ( Vvt. 

well known, has been fre- Beat. 17 ; Ep. 6, 1 «* pass, ; 

quently defamed in the i;i^ p. 23 1,2), and though much 

strongest manner, both in an- may be invented or exaggerated 

cient and modem times ; and, in that which his deadly enemy 

on the other hand, it has been Suilius, ap. Tac. Asm,, ziii. 42, 

often extravagantly glorified, and Dio Cass, (if he is speaking 

This is not the place for a com- in his own name) 1x1. 10, fol- 

plete examination of this vexed lowing the same or an equally 

question, or for the enumera- hostile authority, says of his 

tion of its literature ; but I will colossal income (supposed to 

shortly mention the most de- be 300 millions of sesterces), 

cisive points. It would cer- his avarice, and his luxury, we 

tainly be a mistake to regard must, nevertheless, suppose that 
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so, as a philosopher, he was not so alive to the ten- Chap. 



dencies of his people and of his age, that we can 

the * over-rich and over-power- unworthier part is ascribed to 
ful ' minister of Nero, ascribed them by Dio, Ixi. 2. Meanwhile 
to external possessions a far Seneca is censured by Tacitus, 
greater value, and perhaps xiv. 62, for precisely the oppo- 
beyond what was unavoidable site conduct.) Whether they 
in his position made a more were accessory to the plan for 
luxurious use of it, than might Agrippina's murder (as Dio 
have been expected from a maintains, Ixi. 12) Tacitus can- 
Stoic. Concerning his riches not say. When their counsel 
and the splendour of his was asked, little seems to have 
country houses and gardens, been left to them except silent 
cf. Nat, Qu. iii. Prcef. 2j Ep, acquiescence; for the saving of 
77, 3 ; but especially Tacit, xiv. Agrippina, even if it had been 
62 sqq. According to Dio, Ixii. effected, would seem to have, 
2, the severity with whicii he been synonymous with their 
demanded repayment of a loan own certain destruction. £e- 
of ten millions of sesterces was fore his death Seneca speaks 
one of the causes of the insur- (Tac. xv. 62) as if he had had 
rection under Nero in favour of no complicity with the crime 
Britannicus. Similarly, it may wherewith to reproach himself ; 
be that he, as a courtier and but that he did not mean ex- 
official of the empire, may have pressly to oppose it, and even 
been silent, or lent his aid in defended it (Tac. xiv. 11) re- 
regard to many a wrong. When mains a dark spot on his life, 
he had once committed himself So also his unworthy flattery 
to this position it was hardly of Claudius and his freedman 
possible to avoid it ; to aban- Polybius (in the dnuolatio ad 
don his post, even if Seneca Polyhiwri) by which he sought 
had had the moral strength for to effect his return from banish- 
such a course, might have ment, and the despondency he 
seemed like a failure of duty displays under this misfortune, 
towards the commonwealth, are justly considered blame- 
Meanwhile it is difficult to able, especially when they are 
form a judgment. If, for in- contrasted with Ms equally 
stance, Seneca and Burrhus unworthy mockery of the de- 
favoured Nero's inclination for ceased despot (in the Ivdut 
acting (Tac. xiii. 12 8q.\ cf. c. de morte Claudii) and his 
2 ; xiv. 2), Tacitus avers that valiant protestations to Helvia 
this was the best thing they (i sqq.etpass.;itvp.2d0,2). On 
could do according to the posi- the other hand, the reproach of 
tion of things. When they immoral conduct cast upon him 
acquiesced in Nero's admission by Suilius and Dio (I. c.) are 
into the circus, Tacitus (xiv. not only without proof, but to 
14) tells us that they had not all appearance gratuitous inven- 
the power to hinder it. (An tions. Tacitus describes the 
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Chap, expect from him perfect logical consistency in 

his views. If in addition to this we consider how 

easily the endeavour after rhetorical effect led him 
into exaggerations on the one side or the other, we 
may well understand that even in questions as to 
which he had a clear opinion he is not always con- 
sistent in his utterances. 

In the further development of his ethics, as we, 

influence of Seneca and Bur- moral principles and endeavours 
rhus on Nero (Tac. ziii. 2) as are matters of earnest convic- 
yery salutary. Seneca himself tion, but likewise displays par- 
appeals (I. 0. XV. 61) to his ticular traits which throw a 
independent bearing towards favourable light on his charac- 
Nero, of which Tacitus gives ter. We know that in the 
an example (Tac. xv. 23), and school of Sextius he adopted 
likewise Plutarch, Coh. Ira^ 13, the habit of daily minute self- 
p. 461. Dio, Ixi. 18, also re- examination {De Ira, iii. 36 
lates an instance in which he sq.) ; that in his youth, from 
restrained Nero's cruelty by a enthusiasm for philosophy, he 
bold word. The same author abstained from meat during 
says of him (notwithstanding many years, according to So- 
all his hatred elsewhere), lix. tion's precept ; and in many 
19 : trivras fihv Kad^ iavrhy *P«- respects carried out the simple 
/jMlovs'ToWohslihKoii&Wovs<TO(f>la mode of life enjoined on h\m 
^€p4pas ; and the judgment of by the Stoic Attains, even at a 
Tacitus far outweighs even this, ripe age ( J^. 108, 13-23). Taoi- 
Tacitus (xv. 23) calls him a vir tus (xv. 63) bears witness to 
egregius ; in xiii. 2, praises his his moderation (corpus senile et 
comitas konetta ; in xv. 62, he pa/rvo victu tentatum) ; the 
says he bequeathed to his passage I, c. xv. 45, where he 
friends before his death quod foUows prudential considera- 
unvm jam et pvloherrimum tions, as in the contemplated 
habebat, imaginem vita sua ; transfer of his property to Nero 
and in c. 66 he relates that (xiv. 53 sq. ; Sueton. Nero, 35) 
many in the conspiracy of Piso cannot be adduced as contra- 
had destined him for the dictory evidence. One of the 
throne, quasi in sontibus clari' most pleasing features of his 
tudine vvrtutvm ad svmmum life is finally his beautiful re- 
fagtigivm deleoto. Seneca him- lation with his admirable wife 
self, in his writings, despite Paulina, cf . Ep. 104, 2, i sq.; 
much that is declamatory, Tac. xv. 63 sq. 
not only gives us the impres- 
sion of a man to whom his 
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should expect, the same principles are prominent Chap. 
which characterise Stoicism as a whole. It has, ' 



however, been already pointed out that Seneca and ^ .^^ ^^^ 
the younger Stoics generally, diflfer somewhat from appliea- 
the older in their closer acceptation of these prin- mor^doc- 
oiples. Without abandoning or altering the ethics trines. 
of their school in any important point, they yet lay 
greater stress on such determinations as chiefly 
correspond with the conditions and necessities of 
their times. The most important of these deter- 
minations are three. In a period of such terrible 
moral corruption and despotic tyranny, it must have 
been of the first consequence for the earnest 
thinker to gain a fixed basis in himself, and to 
found for himself in his own mind an impregnable 
refuge against the corruption of his surroundings 
and the power of Fate. If he turned his atten- 
tion to others, all external distinctions among men 
must have lost their significance, when each day 
beheld the most abrupt vicissitudes of fortune,* 
when all national and historical oppositions dis- 
appeared in the general degradation, when the most 
abject were often endowed with the highest favours 
of fortune, and the best succumbed to wrong ; and 
thus fax the principle that all men as such are to be 
held equal, and worth is only to be attached to their 
moral inequality, must have gained fresh support. 
But on the other hand the moral as well as the 

^ Seneca from this experience cially in regard to each man's 

{Tra/nqv,. An, 11, 8 tqq, ; 16, 1 ; own conduct, that he dares not 

Bp. lit if ^ pauim) deduces attach any value to things ez- 

the moral application, espe- temal. 
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VIU. 



iTidepenr 
denee of 
thingt ex- 
ternal. 



social conditions of the time must have evoked a 
lively feeling of human weakness and need of help ; 
Stoic severity must have given place in some degree 
to sympathy with the failures of humanity, and 
Stoic self-sufficiency to the claims of philanthropic 
sympathy and assistance; the cosmopolitanism of 
the school must chiefly have been developed on the 
side of feeling, in the form of universal love of 
mankind. Finally, the less that circumstances 
afforded opportunity to individuals in the way of 
effectual interference with the course of the world, 
the more heavily the common fate pressed upon all, 
and the more relentlessly it fulfilled itself — ^the 
more must the inclination for public life have been 
lost, and the predilection for the repose of private 
life have gained ground, but the more strongly also 
must the necessity for submission to fate, and for 
the interdependence of moral conduct with religious 
conviction, which the Stoics had never denied, have 
made itself felt. 

All this may be perceived in Seneca's moral 
writings. The independence of external things, 
which is assured to us by wisdom and virtue, is by 
no one more energetically commended than by him. 
No one requires us more pressingly to seek our 
happiness purely and entirely in ourselves,^ and to 



> Nmnerons authorities for 
this will be found in Bp, 82, 2 ; 
30, 4 9qq. ; 77, 11 tq. ; 8 nqq, ; 
Com. ad Mwrc, 19, 3 iqq. ; Vita 
Beat. 4, 3 ; J^. 66, 14 ; 71, 18, 
21; 86,18; 39; 87; \\iq.\ 44; 
120, 3; 92, 14 %qq.\ 72, 7; 



Benef, iv. 2, 2, 4 ; VUa Beat. 
11,2; 13,6; 14,1; Be Ira,!, 
9,2 %q.\ cf. Ep. 86, 10; PhU. d. 
Or. m. i. 234, 262, mpra 226, 1. 
To the more decided declara- 
tions on this subject belong : Be 
Provid, 2, 9 sqq. ; Be Const, 3, 
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encounter bravely what fate may send us. But since Chap, 

VIII 

it is his moral constitution alone which gives to man ;_ 

this freedom, he insists most emphatically on the 
conscientious ftdfilment of the conditions to which 
it is attached, and he becomes the more earnest on 
the subject the more he is convinced that the 
victory is only to be won over man's inclination to 
evil by the most severe conflict,^ All are, as he 
believes, sick and in need of healing ; the com- Strictnens 
bating of our faults is the chief problem of philo- ^fnoral 
sophy ; the recognition of this, the first condition of ^^'"^^^^ 
improvement ; ^ and even in his old age he says of 
himself that he is visibly another man, as he now 
sees what his defects are.' He, therefore, cannot 

6 ; 4, 2 ; 6, 4 ; 8, 2 «^. ; 19, 4 ; tive of Christian conceptions, 

Vita Beat. 4, 2 sq, ; Brevit. v. j^. 6, 1 : InteUego, Imcil% non 

2 ; ad HeVo, 6 ; Benef. iii. 20, emenda/ri me tanttmi, sed trans- 

1; Ep. f>3, 11; 59, 8; 64, 4; figurari. Much, indeed, is al- 

74, 19 ; 76, 18 ; 85, 39. ways in need of improvement : 

* Cf . Baur, Brei Abha/ndl. p. Et hoc ipsvm a/rgvmentvm est m 
40 sqq. melius tra/nslati a/aimiy quod 

* Besides the quotations in vitia sua, qws adhuo ignorahat, 
PhU. d. Gt, in. i. p. 253 sq., videt. Quihisdam cegris gratu- 
and supra, cf . Ep. 50, 4 : Qidd latio fit, owm, ipsi agros se esse 
nbs decipimus ? Non est extrin- senserwnt. Concerning the ex- 
se(ms malum nostrum: intra pression transfigu/ra/ri (fitra- 
nos est, in visceribus ipis sedet, fiofxpovirdai) cf . Ep. 94, 48, where 
et ideo diffioulter ad sa/nitatem these words are quoted from 
pervenimus, quia nos cegrata/re Aristo : Qui didioit et facienda 
nescimus. Ep, 28, 9 : Initium ao vitanda peroepit, nondum 
est salutis notitia peecati (ac- sapiensest,nisiineaqtuB didioit 
cording to Epicurus) . , . ideo ammus ejus tra/nsfig'Nratus est. 
quanttwi potes te ipse coargue, The expression therefore signi- 
inquvre in te, &c. Vita Beat. 1, fies the inner transformation of 
4 : One infects another : Sana^ the whole will and disposition, 
himu/r,simodosepa/remu/raoeBtu. as distinguished from the 
Similarly, Ep. 49, 9 ; 7, 1 ; 94, merely theoretical conviction 
62 sqq. \ 95, 29 sq. on the one hand, and merely 

* ]iL the remarkable passage temporary and occasional im- 
which is so strikingly sugges- provement on the other. 
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Chap, too strongly impress upon us the necessity of a 
' severe self-examination and a ceaseless labour within 
ourselves ; ^ he recommends to us what he himself 
made a duty, to take precise account every evening 
of the day past;^ he refers us to our conscience, 
from which nothing that we do can remain hidden ; ' 
he reminds us of the gods, the ever present 
witnesses of our words and deeds,* of the day of 
death, that great judgment day when it will be 
shown how much in man is genuine or false ; ^ in 
a word, he desires that we should regard the happi- 
ness of the wise as the reward of the most unceasing 
moral activity, and he consequently finds necessary,* 
side by side with the universal principles of virtue, 
all those enquiries into individual circumstances of 
life, and those counsels designed for special cases, 
to which he himself has devoted so great a part of 
his writings J 

But the more completely the individual corre- 

» Of. also Ep. 50, 6 sqq., 51, ^ Ep. 26, 4 iqq.\ Phil. d. 6r. 

6, 13 (nobis quoqvs miMtandum III. i. 204, 3. 
egt . . . proice qtiaeunque cor • He ffoes very xninutelj 

tuum Icmia/nf), into this in his 94th and 95th 

* De IrcLy iii. 36 ; cf.p. 186,5. letters, in the former proving 
' Ey. 28, 9 ; 41, 2 ; %up, p. 237, the indispensability of special 

2 ; Ep, 43, 4 : Men live in precepts for practical life, and 

such a manner that scarcely in the latter that of universal 

anyone could bear his whole ethical principles (deoreta). In 

conduct to be made public, both he maintains that, con- 

Quid cmtem prodegt reoondere sidering the greatness of human 

»e eft ooidos hominwrn awetqne corruption, and the overwbelm- 

vita/re? Bona consoientia tw- ing influence of society, no 

bam advooat, mala etiam in soli- counteracting means should be 

tudme anxia atque soUioita e«t left unemployed ; 94, 52 aq. ; 

» . . te miJterttm, si oontemnis 68 sqq. ; 95, 14 gqq, ; 29 sqq, 

htmo testem / ^ Especially in the treatise 

* Vita Beat 20, 5 ; Ep. 83, 1. Be Benefioiis and in the letters. 
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sponds to his moral destination, the more closely Chap. 
will he find himself connected with others, the more 1_ 



purely will he apprehend this relationship, and the 
more entirely will he extend it to all men. The Uhwerml 
Stoic principles respecting the natural kinship of f,^%^, 
mankind, and the disinterested help which we owe 
to all without exception, have found in Seneca one 
of their most eloquent assertors ; ^ in his conception 
of this relation, however, the political element 
throughout recedes before the universally human 
element, and the severity of the moral judge before 
a loving gentleness which bears witness not only to 
the benevolent disposition of the philosopher but 
also to his accurate knowledge and impartial judg- 
ment of human nature. In political life Seneca 
can feel no confidence, which is not surprising con- 
sidering the age in which he lived, and his personal 
experiences : he finds the mass of mankind so evil 
that we cannot without moral injury make ourselves 
dependent on their favours, and the condition of the 
Commonwealth too hopeless for us to waste our 
strength upon it ; the individual state seems to him 
too small beside the great polity of mankind and of 
the world, and the activity of the statesman beside 
that of a teacher of the human race to allow of his con- 
fining himself to them. Those connections have for 
him a far greater charm * which are based upon free 

* As is shown in PhU. d, Or. Clement, i. 3, 4 tqq.j where we 
UL i. 286, 1 ; 287, 2; 299, 3. cannot suppose that what 

* Of. iHd. m. i. 296 tqq. ; Seneca says of the importance 
Ep. 14, 4 sqq. (cf . vupra, 230, 7), of the ruler of the common- 
and, concerning politics also, i>a wealth, apart from some ex- 
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VIII. 



Chap, choice and are regulated according to the needs and 
peculiar character of the individual. To marriage 
he has devoted an entire treatise,^ and we have every 
reason to suppose, from what we are told on the 
subject that Seneca held married life, of which he 
himself had full experience, in the highest estima- 
tion, A taste for friendship also appears in him in 
a very marked degree, and we have already seen 
that he has difficulty in reconciling his need of 
friendship and his noble conception of this relation 
with the wise man's sufficiency for himself.^ But 
the real crown of his moral doctrine lies in the 
universal love of man, the purely human interest 
which bestows itself on all without distinction, even 
the meanest and most despised, which even in the 
slave does not forget the man ; * in that gentleness of 
disposition which is so especially antagonistic to 
anger and hatred, tyranny and cruelty,* and which 

travagances of expression, is must have lost its charm for 

merely the langaage of a cour- the best of them, 

tier ; it was not only quite true * For the fragments of this 

according to the existing state treatise which, however, consist 

of things, but doubtless his for the most part of quotations 

own personal conviction that in from other authors and exam- 

the Roman empire as it was then pies of good and wicked women, 

constituted, the emperor (as cf. Haase, iii. 428 »qq. On the 

he says in c. 4) was the uniting view of marriage there enun- 

bond of the state ; and that the dated, cf . Phil. d. Or. III. i. 293, 

pax Romana^ the dominatio 4 ; concerning Seneca's second 

tirbiSi was linked with his pre- wife (of the first we do not 

servation : Olim enim ita $e know even her name) vide sup. 

i/ndiM reiptbbliecB CcBta/Tt ut Be- p. 234, n. 

dud altervm non possit, sine * Vide Phil. d. Ghr, III. i. 289 

litriusque pemicie ; nam ut illi sqq. 

vvrihus opus estt ita et huic * Ample authority for this is 

capUe. But if the republic quoted, 7^. III. i.299«^. 286,1. 

was abandoned, public service ^ A mode of thought which 
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considers nothing worthier of man and more accord- Chap. 

ing to nature, than forgiving mercy, and benevolence '___ 

that is unselfish and disseminates happiness in secret, 
imitating the divine goodness towards the evil and 
the good; which, mindful of human weakness, would 
rather spare than punish, does not exclude even 
enemies from its goodwill, and will not return even 
injury with injury.^ Seneca's dissertations on these 
subjects are among the most beautiful testimonies 
to the purity of moral conceptions arrived at by 
classical antiquity. In their content, as has already 
been shown, they entirely harmonise with the Stoic 
principles ; but they have manifestly arisen from a 
somewhat diflferent idea of life and a milder temper 

also expresses itself in the de- punish where it ought, the 

cided repudiation of the in- other in punishing has regard 

human gladiatorial shows and to all really available grounds 

in censure of the Roman lust of extenuation ; it desires only 

for war. For the same reason, to carry out complete justice, 

and also on account of his De Clem. i. 6 ; De Ira, ii. 9, 4 ; 

passionate disposition and want 10, 1 sq. 28 ; iii. 27, 3 (on the 

of Belf-control, those severe weakness of man — we should 

sentences were passed upon not be angry with error, but 

Alexander the Great which fur- pardon it) ; Benef. iv. 26 sqq. 

nlshed such welcome material (how far, according to the 

for Seneca's rhetoric, Benef. i. example of the Qods, should 

13, 3 ; Clement, i. 25 ; De Ira, favours be bestowed on the 

iii. 17, 1, 23, 1; Nat. Qu. vi. ungrateful ?); vii. 31 *^. (wn<?i^ 

23, 2, etpasHm. males pertinax honitag). As the 
* Cf . Ep 96, 62 ; Vit. Beat, gods, in spite of aU unthank- 

24, 3 ; De Chm. i. 1, 3 ; De Ira^ fulness, continue unweariedly 
i. 6 ; De Otio, i. 4 ; De Ira, ii. to send rain upon the worthy 
32, 1; Bene/, iii. 18-28; De and the unworthy, and patiently 
Clem. i. 18, 2 ; ii. 4 ; Ep. 31, bear with the error of those 
1 1 ; Vit. Beat. 24, 3. In De who misconceive them, so also 
Clem. ii. 4, he speaks of the should we a^, and conquer in- 
possibility of uniting mildness gratitude by benefits, as the 
with justice and the distinc- husbandman conquers unfruit- 
tion between this and culpable ful ground by tillage ; L o. ii. 
negleot ; the one does not 9 sq, (hidden benefits). 

B 
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Chap, than were found among the elder Stoics. The need 
^^^^' of community is stronger with Seneca than with 



them, and though the social nature and vocation of 
man is in both cases recognised with equal decision, 
in the older Stoics it appears more as the fulfilment 
of a duty, in Seneca more as an aflfair of inclination, 
of human afifection, and of benevolence ; and hence 
he lays the chief stress on the virtues of the philan- 
thropic disposition. How closely this softening of 
the Stoic severity is connected with Seneca's deeper 
sense of human imperfection has already been in- 
dicated. 

From the same source we must also derive the 
IIU reli- reliffious cast of his ethics. Here, too, he follows 
perament. throughout the common tendency of ms school.* 
The will of Grod is to him the highest law ; to obey 
and to imitate that will, is the most universal com- 
mand,^ synonymous ^ with the claim of life accord- 
ing to nature ; he perceives in reason and conscience 
the divine spirit dwelling in us ; * he bases the 
equality of all men on the proposition that God can 
take up his abode as well in the soul of a slave as 
in that of a nobleman ; and the union of the in- 
dividual with humanity on the thought of the gods 
who, with us, belong to the universe and govern it ; ^ 

* PhiLd. Qr. III. i. p. 130. emphim sequi. £. c. vii. 31, 2 ; 

* The Deity here coincides V. Be. 15, 4-7 ; Ep. 16, 5 ; cf. 
with Nature, and, therefore. Bene/, vi. 23, 1 ; Provid. 5, 8. 
also the wiU of God with the * Phil. d. Qr, HI. i. p. 319, 2 ; 
laws of nature. 320, 1. 

^ Benef, iv. 25, 1: Proposi- * Ep, 31, 11; Y. Be. 20. 5; 
turn est nobis semmdttm rerum De Otio, 4, 1 ; Phil, d. Gr, HI. 
naturam vivere et Deorvm eX' i. p. 302, 2 ; 296, 3. 
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he pressingly insists on a willing and joyful ac- 
quiescence in the decrees of Providence, and sees in 
this disposition the most secure foundation for the 
freedom and peace of mind of the wise man ; ' but, 
at the same time, he would leave open to us as a 
last refuge the voluntary departure from life,^ and 
would have us accustom ourselves above all to a 
contempt for death, without which, he says, no 
happiness is possible.' In all these utterances there 
is nothing which does not flow from the true spirit 
of the Stoic doctrine. Even the proposition that 
no one can be good without the assistance of the 
deity is to be understood with Seneca wholly in the 
sense of that system ; the divine assistance which 
he claims is no supernatural aid, but coincides with 
the use of our reason and its natural powers.* If, 



Chap. 
VIII. 



» Cf . iUd. m. i. p. 304, 1 ; 
306, 1. 

2 IUd. m. i. p. 306, 1. 

» Nat, Qu. vi. 32, 5 : 8i vo- 
Iwmus esse felieeSy si nee ho- 
minvm nee Deorvm neo rerwn 
timore vexarif si despieere fov' 
tunam supervamuipromitte^item, 
levia minitantem, si volumtis 
tranquiUe degere et ipsis Dts de 
felicitate oontroversiam agere, 
cmivm i/n expedite est habenda, 
&o. 

* This plainly results from a 
comparison of the passages in 
which this proposition is ad- 
vanced. In Ep. 41, 2, after he 
has said that there dwells in 
us a divine spirit (by which 
nothing else is meant but 
reason and man's conscience), 
he thus proceeds : JSonus verq 
vir sine Deo viemd est : cm po- 



test aliquis supra foT^nam nisi 
ab Ulo adjutus exsv/rgere ? His 
dot consilia mcLgnifioa et erecta. 
In unoquoqv.^ vi/rorvm honorvm 
{qvis Detbs inoerivm est) habitat 
Deus. Similarly, Ep. 73, 15: 
Non sunt Dt fastidiosi non in- 
vidi : admittwit et adsoendent- 
ibtts manum porrigunt. Mi/raris 
homin&ni ad Deos ire (through 
the elevation of the mind and 
will) ? Deus ad homines venit, 
immo, quod est propiuSy in ho- 
mines venit : nulla sine Deo 
mens bona est, Semina i/n cm*- 
poribus hvmanis divina dispersa 
stmt, qucB si bonus oultor ex- 
oipit, similia origini prodeunt 
et pa/ria his, ex quibus orta sunt, 
surgunt, &c. The help of God 
must, therefore, consist in this : 
that an effluence of the Deity 
as. i^dyos (nrtpftariKhs is combined 

B 2 
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Chap, therefore, Seneca's doctrine is distinguished from 
the elder Stoicism by its religious character, this must 
on no account be understood to mean that he was 
thereby carried into radical deviations from the Stoic 
system, but only that the importance assumed by 
the religious element in relation to the philosophical 
is peculiarly characteristic of him ; his distinction 
from the earlier Stoics is merely quantitative. That 
the religious point of view, however, acquired with 
him such great preponderance, we must attribute 
partly to the practical and popular cast of his philo- 
sophy and partly to his lively sense of human weak- 
ness and imperfection, which must naturally have 
disposed him to point more frequently and more 
emphatically to the support which the moral life of 
man finds in the belief in God and his guiding 
power in the world, and in the himian spirit. How 
pure, moreover, is Seneca's conception of religion ; 
how he keeps clear, not only of the belief of the 
people, but of the fallacies of Stoic orthodoxy ; how 
the plurality of gods is cancelled in the unity 
of the divine nature, and external worship in the 
spiritual cultus of the knowledge of Grod, and the 
imitation of his moral perfection, have already been 
shown.^ Here also Seneca appears as a worthy re- 
presentative of Roman Stoicism, in which a purer 

with a human body in the the power of atonements are 

spiritual nature of man. only defended very condition- 

* PAiZ.rf. 6?r.in.i.p.312*^^. ; ally; and Seneca elsewhere 

316, 5 ; 324, 1 ; 326, 1 ; 337, 3 ; treats such things simply as 

840 2. Even in the passages absurdities {Nat, Qu. iv. 4, 6). 
last quoted, soothsaying and 
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and freer view of religion had been implanted by Chap. 

Panaetius in its very commencement, and which it L_ 

had constantly maintained, as is seen by the example 
of a Scaevola, a Varro, and a Cicero.^ To Panaetius, 
Seneca bears great resemblance in his whole mode 
of thought. Both postpone the theoretical doc- 
trines of their school to the practical, and seek to 
make the latter as fruitful as possible by a treat- 
ment generally comprehensible and an application 
to individual details: and in this endeavour they 
have no scruple about recurring to other than Stoic 
predecessors, or departing from the Stoic tradition 
on certain points. But these departures ate far 
more considerable with Panaetius than with Seneca ; 
and on the other hand, with Seneca the ethical 
base of the earlier Stoicism, confidence in the 
moral power of man, is much more deeply shaken, 
and the feeling of human weakness and defec- 
tiveness more vivid than seems to have been 
the case with Panaetius ; and while the healing 
of the morally diseased human race is regarded as 
the chief task of philosophy, there arises the fusion 
of philosophy with religion and the reaction of 
ethical dualism on metaphysics, by which the later 
Stoicism approximated more and more to Platonism. 

» Cf . Phil, d. Or, m. i. p. 340, partly by his exposition of the 

1, and *wp. p. 49, 2 ; 170 sq. ; 176 Stoic theology in the second 

tqq. If in the above sentences I book of the treatise Be Natwa 

name Cicero beside Scaevola and Deorvmt from which some strlk- 

Varro, this is justified partly ing passages are quoted, PA? j. 

by his particular connection d. Gr. III. i. 311, 1 ; 314, 2. 
with the Stoic school, and 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE STOICS CONTINUED : MUSONIUS, EPICTETUS, MAKCUS 

AUREUUS. 



Chap, 
IX. 

The Stoic 
school con- 
tinued. 



Musoniiis, 



Stoicism maintained on the whole the same charac- 
ter during the entire course of its further history, 
except that the traits by which Seneca had ahready 
diverged from the original direction of his school, 
ultimately asserted themselves more strongly. The 
rest of the Stoic philosophy known to us may there- 
fore, be discussed more concisely. 

A younger contemporary of Seneca's, Musonius 
Rufus,* who resided in Rome in the reigns of Nero 
and Vespasian,* was a distinguished teacher of philo- 
sophy,^ and was held in the highest estimation on 



* C, Musonii Rufi ReUquue 
etApophthegmata o.Annot, Edid. 
J. Venhuizen Peerlkamp (Har- 
lem, 1822) ; the first 137 pages 
are taken from Petri Nieuw- 
landii Dissertatio de Musonic 
Rufo(yr\n!ch. appeared in 1783) ; 
also, Moser, in Studien von 
Daub und Creuzer, vi. 74 sqq. 

* Tac. Ann. xiv. 59 ; xv. 71, 
and elsewhere. Vide the fol- 
lowing note. 

> Musonius Bufus, son of 
Capito (Suidas), is apparently- 
identical with the Cajus Mu- 



sonius of whom Pliny (^Ep. iii. 
11, 6, 7) makes honourable 
mention. He was of good 
family, originaUy from Etruria 
(Tac. Ann, xiv. 59; Hi^. iii. 
81 ; Philostr. Apollon. vii. 16), 
and more especially Volsinii 
(Suid. cf. the epigram Antlwl. 
Lot. i. 79 ; vol i. 57, Burm). 
The year of his birth is un- 
known, but as he had already 
in 65 A.D. aroused the jealousy 
of Nero by his fame as a 
teacher of philosophy (Tac. 
Ann. zv. 71) and according to 
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account of his personal charaxjter. This philosopher Chap. 
confined himself even more decidedly than Seneca '___ 



Julian, ap. Said, then filled a letters which Musonius is said 

public office, it can hardly be to have exchanged with Apol- 

supposed later than 20-80 A.D. lonius. How the * Tyrian * Mu- 

An adherent of the Stoic school, sonius is related io our philo- 

the friend of Bubellius Plautus, sopher cannot be clearly ascer- 

with whom we find him in Asia tained, as we have seen (sup. 

Minor in the year 53 A.D. p. 199); but they seem to be 

Thrasea Psetus and Soranus, identical. He was probably 

whose death he afterwards recalled from exile by Galba 

revenged by the judicial prose- (cf . Epict. Disg, iii. 16, 14 ; Tac. 

cution of his accuser, the Hist, iii. 81) ; and when the 

miserable Egnatius Celer (Tac. philosophers were ordered to 

Ann, xiv. 69 ; Hist, iii. 81 ; iv. leave Bome by Vespasian he 

10, 40 ; Epict. Diss. i. 1, 26) alone was excepted (Dio Cass, 

was banished by Nero, 65 (Tac. Ixvi. 16) ; according to Themist. 

Ann, XV. 71 ; Dio Cass. Ixii. 27 ; {Or. xiii. 173 <?.) he had per- 

Muson.2i!f^ Stob. Floril. 40, 9, sonal relations with Titus. How 

p. 76 ; Themist. Or. vi. 72, d. ; long he lived we do not know ; 

vii. 94, a ; Suid., Movcd^y and but if he is really the person 

KopyovTos, instead of this, re- mentioned by Pliny he must 

presents him as put to death, have survived the reign of 

bu£ this Is a palpable error, Trajan. Nothing is related as 

arising perhaps from Justin, to any writings by him ; that 

(ApoL ii. 8); according to which Stobseus communicates 

Philostratus, I. o., his place of from him seems like an account 

banishment was Gyara, which given of his lectures by a dis- 

was visited from all sides on ciple, and indicates the exis- 

his account. The same author tence of Memorabilia, such as 

{Apol. V. 19) and the pseudo- those of Xenophon, or Arrian 

Lucian in his Nero^ mention concerning Epict etus. Suidas 

that one Musonius was em- (ll(t)\i<iiv) ascribes sach kvoixvii- 

ployed in penal labour in the fiove^/Mra Movcotplov to Asi- 

proposedcuttingof the isthmus, nius PoUio, a contemporary of 

Philostratus also {I. c, iv. 36, Pompey. Ridiculous as this is, 

46) mentions a Babylonian it is probable that one PoUio 

Musonius, a wonderful philo- had composed them ; but he is 

sopher, whom Nero threw into not to be identified (as has 

prison. But whether our Mu- been done by ancient and mo- 

sonius is here meant, and dem writers) with Claudius 

the BafijXi^vios of Philostratus Pollio, who according to Pliny 

should be altered to BevXtriviosy (JSp. vii. 31, 5) had written a 

or discarded (vide Nieuwland, JAber de Vita Anni (older read- 

p. 30 sqq.) seems the more im- ing Musonii) Bassi, but rather 

material since these statements with the grammarian Valerius 

are as valueless as the absurd Pollio, who (Suid. I. o.) lived 
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Chap, to moral problems. He too starts jfrom the general 

' bases of the Stoic system, and even its theoretic por- 

Practicdl tions were not neglected by him. Epictetus relates 

*of^^hl ^^^ ^® practised his scholars in the use of logical 

.lotophy. forms, and demanded scrupulous accuracy with 

regard to them ; ' a remark as to the origin of moral 

conceptions points to the Stoic theory of knowledge 

and its empiricism.^ He mentions in a similar 

manner certain physical doctrines; speaks of the 

unchangeable necessity of the universe, of the 

ceaseless change of all things to which everything, 

both in heaven and earth, is subject ; of the regular 

transition of the four elements one* into another,^ 

fulfilhng itself through the same stages upward and 

downward ; of the divine nature of the heavenly 

nnder Hadrian, and was called ainobs Belovs xal OcociScTs oivi- 

a philosopher. According to fia(ov. There is a similar de- 

the description of the younger claration of Seneca, Ep, 120, 4 ; 

Pliny (^. iii. 11) his son-in- cf. Ep, 120, 11. 

law, the Artemidorus whom ■ Stob. Eloril. 108, 60. This 

Pliny so enthusiastically praises, fragment bears with some others 

is to be considered his disciple. {Floril. 19, 13 ; 20, 60, 61 ; 

* IHss. i. 7, 32. When Rufus EcL ii. 356) the inscription : 

blamed him for not knowing 'Pou^ov in rSav *£iriKr^ou vepi 

how to find what was wanting ^i\ias. That nothing more, 

in a syllogism, he excused him- however, is meant by this than 

self thus : fi^ yhp rh Kamr^Xtov an account taken from Epic- 

iydvprjffa, to which the other tetus (i. e, from a lost portion 

replied, &vdpdiro^ov, 4vddS€ rh of Arrian's dissertations) con- 

irapa\€iir6fi€Voy Kamr^\i6v iffriv cerning an utterance of Mu- 

(' here is what you have over- sonius (cf . Schweighauser on 

looked, the chief thing '). Epictet. iii. 195) is the less 

' Ap. Stob. Floril. 117, 8, 89 open to doubt, since Musonius 

(Mein.) : Man can attain to is always Bufus in Epictetus ; 

virtue : oh yhp Mpwdiy vodfv and a comparison of Diss. iii. 

to^Jtos hnvoTfffai rhs dpcrcbs ^x**- 23, 29, with Gell. J>^ A. v. I, 

fi€v (€fX')» ^ ^ avrrjs rrjs iy- shows that he is the person 

Opanreias ^t^(rca;f, iyrvx6yr€s iv- intended. 
Bp^ois TO(o7(r8e riciy, olovs 6yras 
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bodies ; ^ and as these are nourished by vapours, so Chap. 
(in agreement with the Stoics and Heracleitus) the ' 

soul, he says, is nourished by the evaporation of the 
blood ; the lighter and purer, therefore, our food is, 
the drier and purer will be the soul.^ Some other 
definitions, standing in close connection with ethics 
— such as those respecting the goodness and moral 
perfection of Grod, the natural kinship of man with 
God,* the divine omniscience,* the divine law, the 
effluence of which is moral duty,* or virtue as an 
imitation of Grod ^ — we should necessarily have pre- 
supposed to belong to him, even had no decided 
utterances on these subjects been handed down 
to us. To the popular religion he also accorded 
the recognition allowed by the Stoic principles, 

^ These are the gods for such as we conceive Him (PhU, 

whose nonrishment the evapo- d. Or. III. i. p. 140), so also for 

ration from the earth and from man, virtnons conduct alone is 

the waters is sufficient. according to nature. 

2 Stob. I, 0. Concerning the * Stob. FlorU. Exc, Jo. Dam, 

corresponding Stoic doctrines ii. 13, 126 ; Bd. iv. 218 (Mein). 

vide Phil. d. 6^r.UI.i.l89.4 and Musonius here infers from the 

196, 2. The observation {Floril. omniscience of the gods that 

79, 51, p. 94) that God has as- they require no demonstrative 

signed the faculty of thought to proof; and he applies this in 

the best protected place in the the manner discussed infra, 

body,isof little importance; this p. 252; but the thought of 

may mean either the header the the omnisoienoe of God admits 

breast (cf . ibid. III. i. p. 197, 2). of very forcible application in 

■ Florih 117, 8, p. 88. Man the way of ethical admonition, 

alone is a filfivf^ ^cou upon the ^ I^o, oit. 79, 51, p. 94. 

earth (similarly 17, 43, p. 286); as • Cf. note 1 and Plut. De 

there is nothing higher in God Aere AlienOy 7, 1, p. 830, where 

than virtue (Musonias expressly a capitalist says to Musonius> 

enumerates the four funda- who wishes to borrow money : 

mental virtues) as virtue alone b Zcirs b troor^pt hv trb f*ifi^ koI 

makes him the perfect being, (ri\o7s, ov 8aye(^cTai, and the 

beneficent,friendly to man,and other laughingly replied, ov^k 

exalted above all weaknesses, Seu/e/^ci. 
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IX. 



Chap, without apparently troubKng himself with any 
speculative justification or interpretation of it.^ But 
with scientific enquiry as such, with a knowledge 
that carries its end and purpose in itself, Musonius 
has no concern. We see this already jfrom the fact 
that among the many sayings and discussions of his 
that have been preserved to us,^ the theoretical doc- 
trines of his school are only mentioned in a casual 
and superficial manner. But he has himself spoken 
most definitely on this subject. Men are to be 
regarded as sick, from a moral point of view ; in 
order to be cured they require continual medical 
treatment.' Philosophy must supply this need. 

* In this respect, however, the same way Musonius (JF^Zori^. 

there is little to be quoted 85, 20, end) argues against 

from these fragments. The luxury that it hinders the ful- 

deity is called Zeus, and the filment of our- duties ; among 

divine law the law of Zeus others, the duties connected 

{FlorU. 79, 61, p. 94) ; the with service to the gods, 

stars are treated as gods (jmp. ' There are in all, more than 

p. 249, 1); andasChrysippushad fifty of them and among these 

blamed the unmarried state as many of considerable length ; 

an offence against Zeus Game- inVenhuizen Peerlkamp*s work 

lios {Phil. d. Or. III. i. 293, 2) so they occupy 135 pages. 

Musonius urges, among other ' Pint. Coh. Ira^ 2, p. 463 : 

things, against the exposure of koI ik^v &v 7c ficfiyiifieBa Movcrw- 

children, that it is a crime vlov koXwv €v iffriv, & SvAAa, rh 

against the varp^oi 0€ol and ScTv iel dtpaircvofidpovs fiiovv robs 

Z€hs 6fi6yvios {Floril. 76, 16) ; <r<li(€(r6ai fi4Wovras. Gell. N, 

and in favour of marriage he A. y. 1, 2, and infra p. 262, 3. 

says that Hera, Bros, and This point of view, under which 

Aphrodite have it under their the Cjmics first represented 

protection ; while the observa- philosophy (vide Phil. d. Or. II. 

tibn : Btol yhp hriTpove^vciy av- i. 286, 3) becomes strikingly 

rhVf Ka0h pofilCoyrcu vap' hvBp^- prominent everywhere after the 

Tois, fi€yd\oi, even if we sub- beginning of the first century 

stitute vofi((€rai and thus render A.D. ; examples have already 

the assertion less startling, still come before us (sv^. p. 77, 3 ; 237, 

points the distinction between 2) and we shall meet with others 

the popular and the philoso- among Stoics, Platonists, and 

phical notion of the gods. In Neo- Pythagoreans. 
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Philosophy is the only way to virtue,^ and there- Chap. 
fore occupation with it is necessary for every one, ' 

even for women ;^ but conversely virtue is the 
only end and content of philosophy; to philo- 
sophise means to learn and to practise the principles 
of conduct according to duty.' A philosopher and 
a righteous man are therefore synonymous ; * virtue 
and philosophy are only diflferent designations for 
the same thing. But whereas Socrates and Plato 
understood this proposition in the sense that virtue 
is merely the fruit of a real and fundamental know- 
ledge, Musonius, on the contrary, agrees with the 
Cynics that true wisdom can be attained without 
much knowledge by means of moral endeavour. 
Philosophy requires few doctrines, and may dispense 
with theorems in which the Sophists take such de- 
light ; what is necessary may well be learned even in 
the occupations of the spade and the plough.^ Virtue 
is far more a thing of custom than of instruction, for 
the vicious habits of men are only to be overcome by 

* Stob. Florih 48, 67, where irctv 8ir«y fiidiffovrai xoK&Sy trtp 
we read : BUaios 8i irfij tty rfij Th<l>i\o(ro<l>€7p4ffri;Floril,67,20f 
T(s fji^ iviffrdfitvos HiKaioaivriy end : oi> yh,p 8^ ^i\e<roipttv ere- 
6iroi6y rl icrri ; but this is im- pov ri (paivtrai tv fj rh t wpeirei 
possible without philosophy. Koi & vpoaiiKti \6y^ /xh h.va(jiruv 
Likewise in regard to (r»^po(riv7\ Hpy^ 8i irpdrreiv. 

and the other virtues. There- * FlarU. 79, 61 : rh U ye ehai 

fore : rr&s Kcd riya rp6irov 96- kyoBhv r^ <pi\6<ro<l>ov elvou ra.in6v 

vaiTO &y ris fiaffiAevffai fj fiiQyai icri. Similarly 48, 67 : the 

Ka\ws, ei fiii ^tAoiro^o-cify. good prince is necessarily a 

* FloriL Jo, JDa/nuuc, ii. 13, philosopher, and the philoso- 
123, 126 (iv. 212 sqq. 220 sqq. pher is necessarily fit to be a 
Mein). prince (?), (cf. «//?. note 1). 

■ Loc. cit. ii. 13, 123, end, * Zoo. cit, 66, 18, p. 338 sq. 

p. 216 : <t>i\o(ro<i>ia KaKoKiryadlas Musonius here shows that the 

iffrlv iririjievffis Kcti oh^hy l^repoy calling of a husbandman is 

(thus Floril. 48, 67) ; I. o, ii. best fitted for a philosopher. 
13, 126, p. 221 : C^ew kuI ffKo* 
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IX. 



Chap, opposite habits.^ The disposition to virtue, the gernl 
of virtue, is implanted in all men by nature ; ^ if we 
have before us an unspoiled pupil of a good dispo- 
sition, it needs no lengthy argument to convey to 
him right moral principles and the right estimation 
of goods and evils ; a few convincing proofs, indeed, 
are better than many ; the main point is that the 
conduct of the teacher should correspond with his 
principles, and that similarly the disciple should live 
according to his conviction.^ To this practical end, 
then, according to Musonius, all instruction should 
work. The teacher of philosophy should not pro- 
duce applause but improvement ; he should ad- 
minister to his hearers the moral medicine that they 
require ; if he does this in the right way, they will 
not have time to admire his discourse, they will be 
completely occupied with themselves and their con- 
science, with feelings of shame, repentance, and 
exaltation.* In this manner Musonius himself tried 
to work upon his disciples ; he spoke so forcibly to 
their hearts that each individual felt as if per- 
sonally struck ; ^ he made the entrance to his school 

* Loe. eit. 29, 78, with which from aU, and all lay claim to 

the statement of Lucius {sup. the honour of it (cf. Phil. d. Or. 

p. 199) in the Exo. e. Jo. Dam. III. i. 224, 2). 

i. 7, 46 (vol. iv. 169 sq. Mein.) ' Stob. Floril. Ewe. e Jo. 

entirely agrees. Bam. ii. 13, 125 (iv. 217 sqq. 

^ TldvTfs <p6(r€i ir€p6Ko^€p o0- M.) 

rws &(rTf (gv iivAfiapT'firws #coi * Gell. N. A. Y. 1; Epict. 

KoKws . . . <l>v(riK^v ttyai ineofio- Diss. iii. 23, 29. 

^^v rg rov d,y6p<i)irov ^vx^ vpihs * Epict. I. e. : roiyapovv othoas 

KaXoKkyadlav Kal ffvipfM iiptr^s ^Xe7€y, &cff %Ka(rrov rjfiQv ku- 

€Kd(Tr<p ^jxSov ivetvaUf where this B^ifitvoy oU<r0ai Zri rls irorc airhv 

is proved (ap. Stob. Eel. ii. 426 9iafi4fi\riK€p' otrtes ^irrtro rav 

sq.)hj the argument that the yiyofi4vwv, o$t» vpb 6<l>6a\fjLwy 

laws demand moral conduct irlOti rk indirrov xoucd. 
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more difficult, in order to separate the stronger chap. 
natures jfrom the weaker and more effeminate ; ^ he ^^' 
sought to brace their force of will by the thought of 
the difficulties life would bring to them ; '^ and we 
may well believe that the influence of such instruc- 
tion must have been very important and lasting on 
the character of those who enjoyed it. But we cannot 
expect that a philosopher who so decidedly subor- 
dinated scientific problems to practical influence, 
should distinguish himself by originating new 
thoughts or even by the firmer establishment and 
logical development of a doctrine already existing. 
If, therefore, in most of the fragments of Musonius 
we must acknowledge the purity of mind and cor- 
rectness of moral judgment which they exhibit, we 
cannot estimate their scientific value very highly. 
What we mostly find in them is merely an application 
of the recognised Stoical principles which sometimes 
becomes so minute that the philosopher, after the 
example of Chrysippus, does not even disdain to 
give precepts on the growth of the hair and beard.^ 
On certain points the Stoic principles are exaggerated ; 
Musonius exceeds the bounds of Stoicism and ap- 
proximates partly to the simplicity of the Cynics and 
partly to the asceticism of the Neo-Pythagoreans; at 
other times he deduces, even firom thence, such pure 

» Loo. cit. iii. 6, 10. koXw (to treat this better) rrap^ 

^ Loo. oit. i. 9, 29 : othw kuI aov ainh, Kafiuv dwdutyos. 
*?ov<l>os ir€ipd(uv fi« eMel \4yeiv' ' Floril. 6, 62, where Muso- 

cvfifi-fiireral <roi rovro koX rovro nius, like Chrysippus before him 

^h rod BtairiTov. k^l/aov Trpbs (Athen. idii. 665, a), expresses 

avrhv k'iroKpiy€ifi4yov, Zri ky9p^ himself strongly against the 

iriy«' ri oiv, i^, iKuvov wapa- catting of the hair and beard. 
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IX. 



Chap, and yet humane precepts as were not universal in 
the Stoic school itself. His leading thought is the 
inner freedom of man. But this is linked to two con- 
ditions, (1) the right treatment of that which is in 
our power, and (2) submission to that which is not 
in our power. In our power is the use we make 
of our ideas, and on this depends all virtue and 
happiness. All the rest is out of our power ; that we 
must, therefore, leave to the course of the universe, 
and must be satisfied and happy with whatever it 
brings us.^ From this standpoint Musonius judges 
the value of things ; in harmony with his school he 
declares virtue to be the only good, and wickedness 
the only evil ; everything else, riches and poverty, 
pleasure and pain, life and death, are indiflferent ; * 
. he requires that we should defend ourselves against 
the troubles of life, not by external means but by 
elevation above the external, and indifference towards 
it; ' that, for example, we should regard exile as no 
evil, but should feel ourselves at home in the whole 

* Stob. Eel. ii. 366 : r&v 6y- 4irirp4\^ai ry K6a'fi(p, ical ftrc 

rav Tcb fi^y i<l>* ^ixtv Htro 6 0€hs rSov valBwy 94oito ctrc rijs ira- 

tA 8' oC. i<p^ rifuv fihv rh KtiWiff' rpiZos etre rov ffi&fiaros rfre 

TOP Koi ffirovdaiSraTOVf f B^ koI droveuVf hrti4vovs vapax'iop^'iv. 

ahrhs Mfxiixwv iffrl^ r^y Xf^^^^ Cf. Floril. 7, 23 (/a^ 5«;(rx«pa*»'« 

rStv <l>ayroLffiwv, rovro yhp bpB&s reus vepiffrda'to'iy) ; I. o. 108, 60, 

yiyvifityov i\ev0€pia iffrly c£>pota where from the thought of the 

€vdvfila €hard$€ia, rovro 8^ koI necessity of the course of the 

Blmi iffrl KoL v6fios kolI (rw<f>pO' world and of the change of aU 

ir^yri koU ^^fivcura &/>ct^. ri 8' things, is deduced the moral 

iWa vdyra obx i^p* rjfuy irroi'fi- application that the condition 

ffaro. oifKovy koU Tifias cvfi^'ti' of a harmonious life is the 

^ov5 xf^ '''V ^^V y^y^ff^o^ Kol Myra B4xf<rO«u riiyayKOM. 

radrjl BieXdyras rh vpdyuara rav * Fl&ril, 29, 78, p. 16 ; cf. 

pL^v i^ ilfuv vdyra rp6iroy kvri- GeU. N. A, xvi. 1. 

•KOiuffBau, rk Zk p.^ iip* iipuv > Sup. p. 263, 2. 
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worldJ that we should neither seek death nor shun Chap. 

IX 

it.' In order to attain this strength of mind, how- 



ever, man needs not only the most continual moral ^'^ ethics. 
practice and the most unremitting attention to 
himself,' but also bodily hardening.* Musonius, 
therefore, admonishes us to learn to endure bodily 
exertions, deprivations, and hardships ; * he desires 
to lead us back as much as possible, in regard to 
food, clothing, and domestic arrangements, to a 
state of nature ; * he goes further, and with Sextius 
and the Neo-Pythagoreans, counsels us to avoid the 
eating of flesh, because this is not according to 
nature for man, and because, as he thinks, it en- 
genders thick and cloudy evaporations which darken 
the soul and weaken the power of thought.^ On 
the other hand he cannot agree with many of the 

1 Cf . the lengthy discussion runt ' is also quite in accord- 
ap. Stob. Ploril. 40, 9, which ance with his spirit — that he 
finaUy comes to the conclusion prevented Bubellius Plautus 
that as banishment robs a man from escaping, by means of an 
of neither of the four principal insurrection, the death with 
virtues, it robs him of no real which Nero threatened him. 
good; it cannot injure the good ■ Cf. Stob, FloHU 29, 78, and 
man, and the bad man is in- the expression (ap. Gell. N, A. 
jured by his wickedness and xviii. 2, 1), remittere animwni 
not by banishment. quasi wmittere est, 

2 Cf. PMl d. Ch.UI. i. 306,4, * For the body, he says (ap. 
5. It is in entire agreement with Stob. I. o.), must be made the 
this that Musonius (ap. Epict. serviceable tool of the mind. 
Diss. i. 26 sg.) blames Thrasea and with it the soul also will 
because he desired death rather be strengthened. 

than exile ; for we should nei- * Stob. I. o. ; Pliny, Ep. iii. 

ther, he says, choose the harder II, 6, praises in Artemidorus 

instead of the easier, nor the (n{/7.p.246,3,end),beside8other 

easier instead of the harder, excellences, his hardiness, mo- 

but regard it as a duty itpKtTff' deration, and abstemiousness. 
Bai TV 8e5o/A^yy. The story • Stob. PloHl. 1, 84 ; 18, 38 ; 

which Tacitus (Ann. xiv. 59) 8, 20 ; 94, 23. 
relates with a quaUfying * f e- ^ Zoo, oit. 17, 43, sup. 249, 2. 
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Chap. Stoics who carry the self-dependence of the wise 
' man to the point of dissuading even from marriage ; 
he is himself a warm advocate of a connection so 
natural, and, in a moral point of view, so beneficial ; 
and gives very good and wholesome precepts on the 
subject.^ He sets himself still more decidedly 
against the immoral courses which the elder Stoics 
had not unconditionally excluded, for he condemned 
all unchastity in or out of marriage,^ as also the 
custom of the repudiation and exposure of children^' 
so common in antiquity, and justified even by Plato 
and Aristotle. The gentle disposition which guides 
him in all this is also shown in the proposition that 
it is unworthy of man to revenge injuries, partly 
because such faults as a rule arise from ignorance, 
partly because the wise man cannot really be injured, 
and not the suflfering but the doing of wrong is to 
be regarded as an evil and a disgrace.* ^^Tien, how- 
ever, he condemns on this principle the judicial 
indictment of ofi'ences, we recognise the onesided - 
ness of a standpoint where elevation above external 
things has become indifference to them, and has 
degenerated into a denial of their interconnection 
with things within. 
Epictetus. With Musonius is connected his famous disciple 

> Loc, olt. 67, 20 ; 69, 23 ; 70, himself Munont soholes, lare 

14 ; cf . Phil. d. Or. III. i. 293, 2, cretus Voldniensi. 

and sup. p. 246, 3. He himself * Loo. cit. 6, 61. 

was married, for Artemidorus ' Loo. cit. 75, 16 ; 84, 21 ; 

was his son-in-law (jiup. p. 246, cf . sup. p. 260, 1. 

3, end), and in the Program. * Loo. cit. 19, 16 ; 40, 9 ; Sohl. 

Anthol. Lat. i. 79 (vol. i. 57, 20, 61. 
Burm.) Testas Avieniis calls 
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Epictetus, a Phrygian who lived in Rome under Chap. 



Nero and his successors, went in the reign of 
Domitian to Nicopolis, and seems to have died in 
that of Trajan.^ In the discourses ^ of this philo- 

* Epictetus* native city was sible. Even Spartian's state- 
Hierapolis in Phrygia (Suid. ment {Kad/r. 16), that Hadrian 
*£irlicr.). He himself was a associated with him in sunima 
slave of Epaphroditus, the familia/ntate is somewhat sus- 
f reedman of Kero (Suid., Epict. picious, as Hadrian's accession 
Dis8. i. 19, 19 ; cf . i. 1, 20 ; to the throne (117 a.d.) is more 
i. 26, 11 ; GelUus, iV. A, ii. 18, than 50 years removed from 
10 ; Macrob. Sat. i. 11, 45 ; the time when Epictetus seems 
Simpl. in Epict. Enchirid. c. 9, to have heard Musonius in 
p. 102, Heins.), weak in body Home; but the last years of 
and lame (Simpl. I, c, ; cf. his life may nevertheless have 
Epict. Enchvr. 9; Celsus, ap. extended to the reign of Ha- 
Orig. 0. CeU. vii. 7 ; Suid. and drian, or this emperor may have 
others : according to Simplicius become acquainted with him 
he was lame from his youth ; before he came to the throne, 
according to Suidas he became He himself makes mention of 
so through sickness ; according Trajan (Diss, iv. 5, 17 ; cf. iii. 
to Celsus, through the ill- 13, 9). The consideration in 
treatment of his master, who which Epictetus was held by 
may indeed have used him his contemporaries and later 
harshly, judging from the quo- authorities is attested, among 
tation sup. p. 253, 2), and lived others, by Gellius, who calls 
in great poverty (Simpl. Z.c. and him (ii. 18, 10) philosophus 
on c. 33, 7, p. 272; Macrob. l.o.). nobili8fB.nd (in xviii. 194) maxi- 
While he was yet a slave he mti8philo8oplionim;B.}aohj Max- 
heard Musonius (Epict. Diss, cus Aurelius (irp. lour. i. 7), who 
i. 7, 32 ; 9, 29 ; iii. 6, 10 ; 23, thanks his teacher, Rusticus, 
29). In the sequel he must even in mature age, for having 
have become free. Under Do- made him acquainted with 
mltian he must have left Rome the Memorabilia of Epictetus ; 
(sup. p. 190, 1, end) with the cf. likewise Lucian, Adv. Ttid. 
other philosophers (Gell. N. A, 13 (who relates that an ad- 
XV. 11, 6 ; Lucian, Peregr. 18) : mirer of Epictetus bought his 
he betook himself to Nicopolis earthenware candlestick for 
in Epirus (Gell. I. o. Suidas), 3,000 drachmas) ; Simpl. in 
where Arrian beard him (Epict. Enohir, Prcef. p. 6 sq^. and many 
Diss. ii. 6, 20 ; 1, Praf. ; cf . iii. others. 

22, 52). According to Suidas ' These are the AiarptiSal and 

and Theniistocles (Or. v. 63, the 'E7x«*P^5tov. Arrian wrote 

he lived until the reign of down the former, as he says in 

Marcus Aurelius : this, how- the preface, after Epictetus as 

ever, is chronologically impos- faithfoUy as possible, in the 

S 
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Chap, sopher, recorded by his admirer Arrian,* the problem 
' of philosophy is likewise restricted to its moral 



HU dU' operation. According to Epictetus, to philosophise 

^repoHed ^^ ^ leam what to desire and what to avoid.^ The 

hyArrian, beginning of philosophy is the consciousness of a 
Moral man's own weakness and need of help : he who is to 

practice 

the end become good must first be convinced that he is evil.' 

first instance for his own use, diian, in 133 A.D., as prefect of 
and only published them when Cappadocia, he held the hostile 
copies of them had began to Albanians in check (Dio Cass, 
be taken without his co-opera- Z. c). He afterwards rose to 
tion. The * Handbook ' he com- the consulate CPhot. Cod. 58, 
piled later, partly from the Suid. ; h.v^p Pafiaiav iv rots vp^ 
Dissertations (Simpl. in Epict. tow, he is called by Lucian, 
Man. Prcef., according to a Alex. 2). From this we see 
letter of Arrian to Massalenus). that, though belongring to a Ni- 
He also wrote about the life comedian family(Phot.Cb<f. 68), 
and end of Epictetus (Simpl. he possessed the right of Roman 
I. 0.). The latter work is pro- citizenship, whether he himself 
bably identical with the twelve had received it or one of his 
books *OiAi\lai "EirtKr^Tow men- ancestors (probably from one 
tioned by Photius (Cod. 68) ; of of the Flavian emperors). He 
the eight books of Aiarpifialt to was also an Athenian citizen, 
which the same writer alludes, and was named after the man 
we have still four, and of the whom he imitated as author 
other numerous fragments most and general, K€vo<l>&v or v4os 
are in Stobseus. I quote Ar- Hevo^wv (Arrian. JDe Venat. 1, 
nan's writings on Epictetus 4, 5, 6 ; Phot. I. c, Suid.). Ac- 
simply under Epictetus' name, cording to Phot. I. c. and Suid. 
That Epictetus himself wrote he lived till the reign of Mar- 
much (Suid.) is manifestly cus Aurelius. Concerning his 
false. writings, cf. Fabric. Biblioth. 
* Flavins Arrianus (Dio Cass. v. 91 sqq. Harl. ; Miiller, Fragm. 
Izix. 15, attests the name Fla- Hist. Or. iii. 686. The Arrian 
vius) was bom and grew up in whose meteorology is often 
the Bithynian town of Nico- quoted is not the Stoic; cf. 
media, where he was also priest Ideler, Arigt. Meteor, i. 138. 
of Demeter and Eore (Arrian. ' IHm. iii. 14, 10 : koI <rxc8^v 
ap. Phot. Cod, 93). Under rh <l>i\o<ro^€7v tout' ^(tti, ^irretv 
l^jan we find him with Epic- vws 4v94x€rai iarapmrolilarrws 
tetus at Nicopolis (see the two 6p4^€i x/>^<r6ai xat iKKXlaei. 
last notes and Lucian, Alex. 2, ' Diss. ii. 11, 1 : hpx^ ^tXo- 
and elsewhere); under Ha- o'o(l>ias traph r^yd^pay (not B^pay') 
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The philosopher is a physician to whom the sick come, Chap. 
and not the healthy ; * he must not only instruct L_ 



his scholars, but help and cure them ; of what use and pro- 
is it to display his learning before them, to develop ^J^^^ 
dogmas, however true they may be, or to provoke sojphy, 
their applause by proofs of his cleverness ? The 
most necessary and important thing is rather that 
he should speak to their consciences, that he should 
bring them to the feeling of their wretchedness and 
ignorance ; that he should call forth in them the 
first resolve of amendment ; that he should make 
them philosophers, not in their opinions, but in 
their behaviour ; ^ in a word, that he should produce 



axTOfi4voi5 ahrris <rvpoUirOij(ris rrjs only in order to applaud thy 

alrov &(rd€y€ias Kal i^vvofilas fine oratory ? (Similarly iii. 21, 

v€p\ Tcfc &i'a7icaTa. Fr. 3 (Stob. 8.) rovro ^toKpdrrjs iiroiti ; rovro 

Floril,lf^S): ct fiodXei iyaOhs Z-fiVMy; rovro KXedyBris. And also 

clvai, vltmvffov 5x4 Kcuchs eT, Cf . (passing over other utterances), 

Seneca, stip. p. 273, 2. ii. 19. Epictetus is here asked 

* i>i««. iii. 23, 30 : i*oTpct<Ji'^(rT«', what he thinks of the Kvpifimy 

HyBpeSf rh rod <pi\o<r6(pov irxo' (Phil. d.Gr.U. i. 230,4:), a.ndhe 

\€7ov' oh Set 7i<rd4vra5 i^€\d€7v, replies that he has as yet come 

iAA* itKyfiffoarras, l^pxfO'dt yhp to no opinion thereupon ; but he 

ohx hyi€7s, &c. Cf. -FV. 17 (Stob. knows that very much has been 

Mor, iv. 94), and Musonius, written about it. Has he read 

sup. p. 733, 2 ; 734, 6 sq, the treatise of Antipater on 

» IHss. iii. 23, 31, Epictetus the subject? No; and he does 

continues : You come, not as not wish to do so : what does 

healthy people, iXA.' i /xiv &/mv the reader gain from it ? <p\va- 

4Kfi€fi\'riKi9S, 6 8* ii,ir6(m\fJM ^x^^* p6r€pos t<rrfu koL iucaipSrepoSf 

6 8i ir^piyya ?x*"'» ^ ^^ kc^oAoA- fj yvv itrri. Such things are 

ywy. cTt' iyio Kadltras Cfjuy \4y<o worth just as much as the 

yoTifjidrLa ical 4iri<l>ofyriiJLdria, ty* learning of the granmiarians 

ifi€is 4iraiy4a-aafr4s /a€ i^4\Brir€, 6 about Helen and the island of 

fjiky rhy Zfioy 4K<l>4pay oToy u<rti- Calypso. But even with ethical 

yeyxty, 6 Hh r^y kc^oXV &(ra6ro)S doctrines it is generally the 

%Xov<ra», &c. And shall the same thing. Men relate to one 

young men make long journeys, another &e principles of a 

leave their parents and belong- Chrysippus and a Cleanthes, as 

ings, and spend their property, they relate a history from Hel- 

s 2 
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Chap, on them the deep moral impression which Epictetus 
' himself had received from Musonius, and his 
scholars in like manner received from Epictetus.* 
Ififerior From this point of view Epictetus could of 

tk&oir^cal ^^^^^® ascribe to theoretical knowledge, as such, only 
know' a very subordinate value ; and this must especially 
^^' hold good of that part of philosophy which mani- 
festly stood in the most distant connection with 
ethics, namely logic. The chief thing in philosophy is 
the application of its doctrines ; next to this stands 
the proof of them ; only in the third rank comes 



lanicus ; but if somebody were 
to remind one of these disciples 
of the philosophers during a 
shipwreck or a trial before the 
emperor, that death and ban- 
ishment are not evils, he would 
regard it as an outrageous 
mockery. Of what use, then, is 
such a philosophy ? Deeds must 
show to what school a man 
belongs. But most of those 
who call themselves Stoics 
prove themselves to be rather 
Epicureans, or, at the most. 
Peripatetics of the laxest sort. 
"XrtoXKhv 8i 8c({aTC /iot, cf riva 
lx«Te . . . Setfar^ iMi rivh, vo- 
ffovvra Kol ^xnvxovvra, kiv^v- 
vfiovra kcX cvrvx^Oi^ra, &c. 

d4\ovT0S 6fjLoyywiJ.ov^<rai r^ 0€^ 
. , . fi^ 6pyi<r0rivaif /a)} ^doyrjaai 
. . . dehv i^ Mpt&TTOv iviBv- 
fiovvra y€v4<rOai . . . 8c£|ar6. 

iX\' obK ^X***"** '''^ ^^^ a^ois 
4fi7rai(€T€ ; &c. Kcti vvv iyis fih 
xatSevT^s flfxi ^fidrtpos' ifieTs Hk 
Trap' i/jLol fraiM€<r0€. My pur- 
pose is, 6.iror€\4(rai ^fias hccoX^- 
rovSf hvaatayKdffrovSf kvapavoBiir' 



rovSf iK€vB4povSf evpoovfrcis, e6- 
SaifiovovvraSy els rhv dchy aupO' 
pwyras iy irayrl fiiKp^ Ktd i^eydXtp, 
Your purpose is to learn this. 
Bih rl ody ovk ikyierai; cTirare 
fioi r^y curiay. It can only lie 
in you, or in me, or in both. 
Tt ody; 66A.6TC ap^cafieOd vore 
roia{rrriy ivifioK^y KOfil^eiy iy- 
ravOw rcb fA^xpt vvv a^pSofjiey 
ap|c6/x€0a fiSyoy, Turre^aaTt fioi 
Kou 6^€(rOe. A further example 
of the manner in which Epic- 
tetus admonished his pupils is 
given in Diss, i. 9, 10-21. 

* Concerning Musonius, vide 
sup. p. 252; concerning Epic- 
tetus, Arrian, Diss, Prc^, 8 sg[, : 
#ircl KtjX >Jymv ahrhs ohtevhs &A.- 
\ov 8^Aos ^y 4<l>i4fi€yos, Srt fi^ 
Kiy^acu rhs yy^fxas ray iLKovdyray 
vphs Tcfc fi€\riara. If his dis- 
courses, as reported by Arrian, 
did not accomplish this, &AA' 
4K€Tyo Xirrtoffay oi 4yrirYxdyoyr€s, 
8ti, a^hs &ir6re ^Ktyty avrobs, 
iydymi ^y rovro irdo'xcii' rhy 
iKpo6fi€yoy ahrov, Zirep 4K€7yo5 
avrhy vadtty iifiovXero. 
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IX. 



the doctrine of proof, the scientific method, for that Ci^p# 
is only necessary on account of the proof, and proofs _ 
are only necessary on account of their application.^ 
However useful and indispensable, therefore, logic 
may be in order to protect us from fallacies, and 
though accuracy and thoroughness are undoubtedly 
necessary in its pursuit,^ yet logic cannot be an end 
in itself ; the question is not that we should be able 
to explain Chrysippus and solve dialectic difficulties, 
but that we should know and follow the will of 
nature, that we should attain the right in what we 
do and avoid ; ' the only unconditioned end is 
virtue ; dialectic is a tool in its service,^ the art of 
speech is merely a subordinate help, which has 
nothing to do with philosophy as such.* In accord- 
ance with these principles, Epictetus seems to have 
occupied himself very little with dialectic questions ; 
at any rate the written records of his doctrine con- 
tain not a single logical or dialectical discussion* 
Even the refutation of scepticism gives him little 
concern ; he declares it to be the greatest stubborn- 
ness to deny self-evident things ; he says he has not 



^ Man. c. 52. Epictetxis else- trouble ourselves abont this last 

where (Diss. iii. 2 ; ii. 17 ; 15 point unless we ore clear about 

sq, 29 sq.) dlstingaishes three the two first, 

problems of philosophy: the * J>i8S. i. 7; c. 17; ii. 26; 

first and most necessary is that vide 9fu/p, p. 248, 1. 

it should set ns free from ■ i>w«. i. 4, 5 iqq. ; ii. 17, 27 

our passions ; the second, that %qq, ; iii. 2 ; c. 21, 1 sqq,\ ii. 19 

it should make us acquainted «^^. (ri<^« previous note) ; c.l8, 

with our duties ; the third that 17 »q. ; Man, 46. 

it should strengthen our convic- * liiit, i. 7, 1 ; Man. 62. 

tions with irrefragable proofs ; ' BUi, i. 8, 4 tqq, ; ii. 23. 
and he insists that we should not 
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Ghap« time to contend with such objections; for his 
' part he has never taken hold of a broom when he 
wished to take up a loaf of bread ; he finds that 
the sceptics themselves act in the same way, 
and put food into the month and not into the eye ; ^ 
finally he encounters them with the old reproach 
that they cannot deny the possibility of know- 
ledge without maintaining its impossibility.^ Of 
the proper signification of scepticism and of the 
necessity of its scientific refutation he has no idea. 
He is just as little concerned about the investiga- 
tions of natural philosophy; indeed, he expressly 
agrees with the saying of Socrates, that enquiry 
into the ultimate constituents and causes of things 
passes our understanding, and could have no value 
in any case.^ If, therefore, he generally presup- 
poses the Stoic theory of the universe, he not only 
institutes no independent inquiries in that sphere, 
but even in the doctrines of his school there are 
very few points — only the universal bases of the 
Stoic conception of the world, and especially the 
theological definitions — which attract his attention. 
He is full of the thought of God, who knows our 

* Diss, i. 5 ; 27, 16 sqq, ; ii. OponrlyT^ yy^&firr «* 5i Kal rk fid- 
20, 28. Kiirra Oeiri ris elyai KaroAi^xr^, 

* Diss. ii. 20, 1 sqq. AXX' odv rl 6(p€\os Kara\7i<pd4v' 
» Fr. 76 (Stob. Flor. 80, 14) : t«v, &c. This discussion pro- 

ri fAoi fA4\€i, 4nj(rl, TcArepoy 4^ fesses to be a commentaiy on 

hr6ti»Vf ^ ^1 6/ioioin€pooyy ^ iK the Socratic theory, as we see 

xvphs K(d y^s avv4imjK€ ri ivra ; by the word fp^cl, which is 

ov yhp hpK^7 fioBtiy riiy ohalay afterwards repeated ; but it is 

rod ityaSov icol iroucov, &c. rh. 8* nevertheless unmistakable that 

iwhp iffxas x"^?^''^ ^i^i Sriya Epictetus adopts the same 

Tvxhv fih &icard\ri'irrd 4<mv ky- standpoint himself. 
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words and intentions, from whom comes all good, Chap. 
in whose service the philosopher stands, without ' 

whose commission he may not go to his work, whom Religious 
he should have always before his eyes.^ He proves ^J^/^^ 
the guidance of Providence by the unity, order, and 
interconnection of the universe;* he praises the 
paternal care of God for men, the moral perfection 
which makes Him a pattern for us.* He recognises 
in the world the work of God, who has ordered all 
for the best : has made the whole perfect and fault- 
less and formed all its parts to correspond with the 
necessity of the whole, has destined all men to happi- 
ness and furnished them with the conditions of it ; ^ 
he extols, in the spirit of his school, the adaptation 
of means to ends in the universe, which he says 
meets us so clearly at every step that our whole life 
should be an unceasing song of praise to the Deity ; * 
and, like his school, he condescends to point out 
this adaptation even in the smallest and most ex- 
ternal things ; ® he does not allow himself to be dis- 
turbed in his faith even by the apparent evils and 
injustices in the world, having learned from the 
Stoa to reconcile these also with the perfection of 
God and his worksJ This belief in Providence,, 
however, Epictetus, in the true fashion of the 
Stoics, always refers primarily to the universe, 

» I shall recur to this later * Diss, iv. 7, 6 ; iii. 24, 2 sq, 
on. MeanwhUe, cf. Diss. 22, » DUs. i. 16. 
2; 23, 53; 21, 18; u. 14, 11, • Ct Diss. i. 16,9 sqq, and 

18, 19 ; 19, 29 ; i. 16. PMl. d. Or. III. i. 172, end. 

« Diss. i. 14, 16; Jlfaw. 31, 1. ' Dnd. III. i. 176, 4; 178, 2; 

« Di^. i. 6, 40 ; 9, 7 ; ii. 14, and imfra, p. 271, 1. 
11 sqq. 
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Chap, and to the individual only so far as is determined 

IX 

' by the interdependence of the whole ; when he 

counsels submission to the will of Grod, this coin- 
cides, in his sense with the demand that man 
should conform to the order of nature.^ Things, he 
says, with Musonius, cannot happen otherwise than 
as they do happen ; we cannot withdraw ourselves 
from under the law of change to which the heavenly 
bodies and the elements are subject ; ^ against the 
universal order which all things serve and obey we 
ought not to rebel.* So also he expressly mentions 
the doctrine which most strongly asserts that 
nothing individual is more than a transient moment 
in the flux of the whole — the doctrine of the con- 
flagration of the world/ And as the religious 
conviction of Epictetus allies itself on this side 
to physics, so on the other side it allies itself, 
like Stoicism, to the popular religion. Stoic 
pantheism with him also includes polytheism ; 
the derived divine natures are to be distinguished 
from the primal divine nature ; ^ and if all things 

> Diss, i. 12, 16 sq, 28 sq,\ Ktd Hfieivov ^hp rifi&v fi€fio6\€v- 

ii. 5» 24 sqq. ; 6, 9 sqq, rai, fierh, rtov Z\wy K(d ^jjms avv- 

• In the fragment mentioned Bioucwy. With Epictetus also, 

ttip, p. 248, 3, which begins thus : as with his whole school, God 

in roiairri V rod K6<rfiov <pi«ris coincides with the universe. 

Ktd i<m icoi iffrai' icoi owx oUp * Diss, iii. 13, 4 sqq,, where, 

T€ &X\ws ylyv€<rOai rk yiyv6fji€va, da in Sen. Ep. 9, 16, the con- 

^ &5 pvv t^x^i, dition of Zeus aiter the 

» jPV. 136 (Stob. Floril. 108, universal conflagration is de- 

66 : frdpra tiraKo{f€i r^ K6<rfjuf scribed. 

Kal 6in;p6T€t — earth, sea, stars, * Hence he says in Diss. iv. 

plants, animals, our own bodies. 12,11: fy«i> 5' 1^^ '''^''* M« ^ct 

Our judgment alone cannot &.p4(rKeiv, rivi ^orerdxBaiy ripi 

be set up in opposition to it. vtldea-dar r^ 0f^ Kod rols /a6t' 

KoL ydip i<rxvp6s iffri Ktd KpeicffoiP, 4k€ivov (ii. 17, 25) : r^ Ait . . , 
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are fall of divine powers, so are they full of gods Chap. 
and daemons.^ The beneficence of these gods we con- 
tinually enjoy in all that we receive from nature and 
from other men ; to deny them is the more unjusti- 
fiable, the greater is the injury that we thereby 
cause to so many.^ Yet the relation of Epictetus 
to the popular religion is, on the whole, very in- 
dependent ; accordingly he seldom mentions the 
popular gods, and then only casually, without further 
committing himself to the allegorical interpretations 
of his school, but prefers to speak in a general 
manner of the gods or the deity, or even of Zeus ; 
he retains indeed, with Socrates, the principle of 
honouring the gods according to our power, after 
the manner of antiquity,^ but he also knows very 
well that the true service of God consists in know- 
ledge and virtue ; ^ the fables about the underworld, 
the worship of hostile beings he blames ; * and if 
he does not attack the belief in soothsaying, he 
demands that men should be able to dispense with 
prophecy, that they should make use of it without 
fear and desire, being previously in harmony 
with the result, and should not first enquire of the 

rots &A.XOU tfcois, and iii. 13, 4 Pluto are named ; bnt the Stoio 

«9.),beaides Zens, Here, Athene, unmistakably reserves to him- 

ApoUo, and, generally speaking, self the traditional interpreta- 

the gods^ who do not survive tion of these gods in the ^u» 

the conflagration of the world, auchs \6yos. 

1 Diss. iii. 13, 16 : irdyra 0€»v * Man. 31, 6. 
fA€(rrh, K(d 9aifi6v9tv. * Man. 31, 1 ; cf. IHss. ii. 18, 

« Zoo, oit. ii. 20, 32 sqq., 19 ; Phil. d. Gr, III. i. 311, 1. 
where, as examples of gods the ' Diss. iii. 13, 15 ; i. 19, 6 ; 

denial of whom is censured by 22, 16. 
Suripidesi Demeter, Kore, and 
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Chap soothsayer, where the fulfilment of a duty is in 
• question.^ 



Man an To Epictetus the beKef in the kinship of the 

>am God, ^^°^^ spirit to Grod is of the highest value ; man 
should be aware of his higher nature ; he should 
regard himself as a son of Grod, as a part and 
emanation of the deity, in order to gain from this 
thought the feeling of his dignity, of his moral 
responsibility, his independence of all things ex- 
ternal, brotherly love to his fellow men, and the 
consciousness of his citizenship in the universe;^ 
and in the same sense Epictetus, after the manner 
of his school, elso employs the conception of daemons, 
understanding by them merely the divine in man.' 
On the other hand we vainly seek in him for more 
minute anthropological enquiries ; even the question 
of immortality is only mentioned casually, and if 
from his utterances on the subject we gather that 
(departing from the Stoic dogma) he disbelieved 
in a personal existence after death, utterances of 
his are also to be found which logically lead to 
the opposite theory/ Nor is the question of the 

» J>iss. ii. 7 ; Man. 32. from the commencement, alien 

• Diss. L 3 ; c. 9 ; c. 12, 26 to the body, longs to leave it 
gqq. ; o. 13, 3 ; c. 14, 6 aqq. ; ii. and to return to its original 
8, 11 gqq. ; iv. 7, 7 sq. ; cf. Phil, state. Thus in IV. 176 (ap M. 
d. Gr. III. i. p. 200, 2. Aurel. iv. 41) : ^vx^^iov el, iSo- 

• Bin. i. 14, 12 %qq, ; cf . PMl. <rrd(ov vfKp6v ; of. IHm. ii. 19, 
d. Gr. III. i. p. 319, 2. 27 : ^i' r^ (rofffiarltp ro6r<p t^ 

• Epictetus' view of the des- veKp4», I. c. i. 19, 9 ; but espe- 
tiny of the soul after death is cially IHss. i. 9, 10 sqq. He 
not easy to state. On the one thought that they (he here says 
hand he treats the soul (this to his disciples) iiriyy6yr€s r^y 
aspect wiU be spoken of again irphs rods Oeohs avyydveiaVf koI 8ti 
later on) as an essence which is, li€<r/Ad nva ravra frpo(nipTfiti€Oa 



• f 



d€ov 4a-/jL€y KUKeidev iXiiXidtifiev, the elements, fire and air; 
&^€s v/ias &xc\0c7i' Hdty iK7i\^- among the Stoics the soul was 
aafiev &^€s kvBriyai irorc ray BcC' Tiniversally described as Pneu- 
/x&y To^wy, that he, for his ma or as fire, and Epictetus 
part, wotild have to remind would not herein have diverged 
them that they must await the from his school ; the faculty of 
call of God, and when that sight, according to the Stoic 
came to them, he should have doctrine an emanation of the 
to say, t<Jt* itvoKieirOc vphs abr6y. riyefxoyiKhVf is expressly de- 
According to these utterances scribed in IHss, ii. 23, 3, as a 
we should have supposed that Pneuma inherent in the eye. 
Epictetus believed with Plato The same theory results from 
and the majority of the Stoics, Diss. iii. 24, 93 : rovro Odyaros, 
that the soul after death was fi€rafio\^ fi^i(wy, ovk iK rod yvy 
transferred to a better life 6yros els rh /jl^ hy, &x\' els rh 
with God. Other passages, how- yvv fx^ 6y, ovKeri oHy $<rofuu; 
ever,render it doubtful whether oHk ^<r]7, &\A,* &K\o n, oS yvy 6 
he meant by this a personal kSciaos x/>«^*»' ^X*** Here the 
existence. He says (^JXss, iii. continued existence of man is 
13, 14), when God no longer certainly asserted, but it is 
grants to a man his subsistence not a personal existence ; it is 
in life, we should regard this merely a continuance of his 
as if He opened the door and substance ; he becomes &AAo rt, 
called tp him to come ; and to another individual, 
the question * whither ? ' this is Mt is also plain from this 
the answer : els ob9ky Beiy6y, &AX* that Epictetus places the su- 
ti0ey ^4yov,elsrh.<plXaK(d(nryye- periority of man over the 
yp, elsrhoroix^M. Hcoy^v iy <ro\ animals not in free will but in 
irvphs, els wvp J&Keiaiy taoy ^y 777- consciousness (the Biyofiis irapa" 
9lov, els yfiHioy taoy wyevfiariov, KoKovBrirucfi) ; IHss. i. 6, 12 sqq,; 
els frvev/idrtoy t<roy tlBarlov^ els ii. 8, 4 sqq. 
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fireedom of the will discussed with any exactitude ; Chap 
it seems, however, probable that Epictetus did not _ 
depart from the fatalism of his school^ since he 
constantly insists that all faults are involuntary 
and merely a consequence of incorrect notions, for 
it is impossible not to desire what a man holds 

rh <r&na kcDl r^y KTrjiriy avrov iBdrtov. What becomes of the 

. . . would wish to shake off soul we do not learn ; but as, on 

this burden, kuI i,7Fe\0e7v irphs the supposition of its personal 

rohs irvyyeye7s, that they would continuance, this was to be 

say to him, oIk^i ityex^iJ^eda fxerh. said before all things, we can 

rod (TctiJMriov roOrov iedefieyoi only conclude that Epictetus 

OVK . . . ovyyeyeTs riyes rod made the soul also pass into 
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Chap, to be a good.^ How this fatalism is to be combined 

IX . 

' with moral precepts and exigencies is nowhere 



EthicJt 



indicated by our philosopher. 

But even in ethics we must not expect from 
Epictetus any more searching investigation. He 
who confines himself in philosophy to the practically 
hcued on usefol, and carries on theoretic enquiry only as an 
^conscums^ accessory and means to this, is necessarily, even in 
ness. his moral doctrine, devoid of any proper scientific 

foundation and mode of treatment ; it only remains 
for him, therefore, to found that doctrine, in the 
last resort, upon immediate consciousness. Thus 
Epictetus, like his teacher Musonius, assures us that 
f the universal moral conceptions and principles are 
. innate in all men, and that all are agreed about them ; 
the strife relates merely to their application in 
given cases. Philosophy has only to develop 
these natural conceptions and teach us to include 
the individual rightly under them: for instance, 
under the idea of good we are not to place pleasure 
or riches, and so forth- Here it is indeed acknow- 
ledged that the innate ideas do not suffice for 
themselves alone ; and that in their application 
deceptive opinion is intermingled;* but since, as 
Epictetus believes, there is no strife concerning 
the universal conceptions, he hopes to put an end 

» Dm. I 18, 1-7 ; 28, 1-10 ; of our free wiU ; for the Stoics, 

ii. 26 ; iii. 3, 2 ; iii. 7, 15. It notwithstanding their fatalism, 

forms no contradiction to the maintained the same, 

above when .Epictetus says * JHss, i. 22, I sq,9; ii. 11; 

again (Fr, 180 ; ap. Gell. xix. c. 17, 1-13. 
] ) that acquiescence is an tiffair 
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to the discord of moral presentations in the simple Chap. 
Socratic manner, starting from that which is ' 

universally acknowledged, by means of short dia- 
lectic discussions;^ the scholastic argumentations, 
the systematic treatment of ethics, seem to him, 
not, indeed, worthless, so far as they serve to 
confirm our conviction, but at the same time not 
indispensable. 

If we would enter somewhat more closely into I'f^- 
the content of Epictetus' ethical doctrine, we may of things 
point out, as its fundamental feature, the endeavour ^i^^^^*^^- 
to make man free and happy by restriction to his 
moral nature; from whfch proceeds the double 
demand to bear all external events with unconditional 
submission, and to renounce all appetites and wishes 
directed towards the external. This, according to 
Epictetus, is the commencement and sum of all 
wisdom— that we should know how to discriminate 
what is in our power and what is not in our 
power;* he is a bom philosopher who desires 
absolutely nothing but to live free and not to be 
afraid of any event that may happen.' Only one 
thing is in our power — namely,' our will, or what 
is the same, the employment of our notions and 
ideas ; everything else, whatever it may be called, 
is for us an external, a thing that is not in our 
power.* Only this should have, therefore, any 

^ Loo, ciU especlaUy ii. 11, quoted by Musonius from the 

and ii. 12, 6 9q, mouth of Epictetus, mp. p. 

« Cf. ntp, p. 261, 1. 254, 1. 

» Man. i. 1 ; 48, 1 ; DiM. i. « IHm, u. 17, 29 ; of. 1, 4, 18. 

1 ; 21, 22, 9 9q^, ; cf . what \b Cf. mp, note 8, and Man, 
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Chap, value for us, only in it should we seek goods and 
* evils, happiness and unhappiness ; ^ and this we can 
do, for things external do not concern ourselves ; ^ our 
will, our proper essential nature, nothing in the 
world, not even the deity, can coerce ; ' only on the 
will depends our happiness ; it is not external things 
as such that make us happy, but only our concep- 
tions of things ; and the question is not how our 
external circumstances are shaped, but whether we 
know how to govern and employ our notions.* So 
long as we desire or avoid anything external to our- 
selves we depend upon fortune ; if we have per- 
ceived what is ours and what is not, we restrict 
ourselves with our wishes to our own rational nature, 
we direct our eflforts and counter eflForts,* to nothing 
which does not depend on ourselves : then we are 
free and happy, and no fete can have any hold upon 
us; happen what will, it can never affect us and 
that on which our well-being depends.^ And the 
more completely we have made ourselves thus- 
independent in our minds of the external, the 

6 ; Diss. i. 25, 1 ; 12, 34 ; ii. 6, « Man. 1, 2, 19 ; Dim, i. 1, 7 
8q. ; iii. 3, 1 ; 14 sqq, ; iv. 1, 8qq. ; 21 gqq. ; c. 18, 17 ; 19, 7 

100, &c. 22, 10 sqq. ; 25, 1 sqq, ; ii. 1, 4 

* Vide preceding note and 5, 4; 23, 16 8qq.\ iii. 22, 38, 
Man, 19 ; JHss, iii. 22, 38 sqq, ; iv. 4, 23 et pass. ; Gell. N, A, 
ii. 1, 4; i. 20, 7 &c. xvii. 19, 5, where there is a 

' Diss. i. 1, 21 sqq. ; c. 18, 17 ; quotation from Epictetus to the 

29, 24 ; ii. 6, 4 ; Man. c. 9, and effect that the worst vices are 

elsewhere. impatience towards the faults 

* Disi. i. 1) 23; 17, 27; ii. of others, and intemperance in 
23, 19 ; iii. 3, 10. enjoyments and in all things ; 

^ Man. 5, 16, 20 ; Diss. i. 1, the art of living happily and 

7 sqq. ; ii. 1, 4 ; c. 16, 24 : iii. without faults is contained in 
3, 18; 26, 34 sq. and elsewhere, two words, Mxov and iar^xov, 

Phil, d. Qr, m. i. p. 224, 1. 
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clearer it will become that all that happens is Chap. 
necessary in the interdependence of things, and so . 
far according to nature we shall acknowledge that 
to eiach event a moral activity may be linked, 
and that even misfortune may be used as a means 
of training ; we shall for this reason submit un- 
conditionally to our destiny and hold what God 
wills to be better than what we will, and feel 
ourselves free precisely herein, that we are satisfied 
with all as it is and happens ; the course of the 
universe will correspond with our wishes, because we 
have received it unaltered into our wills.^ Even 
the hardest experiences will not disturb the wise 
man in this temper; not only his property, his 
person, his health, and life, but even his friends, his 
belongings, his fatherland, he will consider as some- 
thing that is merely lent, and not given, to him, 
and the loss of which does not affect his inner 
nature ; * and as little will he permit himself to be 
troubled by the faults of others in his peace of 
mind ; he will not expect that those belonging to 
him should be free from faults ; ^ he will not require 

» Phil, d. Or. III. i. p. 303, 1 ; ii. 16, 4 ictq. t 6, 22 ; ui. 24, 96 

304, 1 ; Mem, 8, 10, 53 ; J)u». i. 6, %qq. 

37 tqq.\ 12, 4 sqq. ; 24, 1 : ii. 5, * Man,, i. 1 ; o. 3; c. 11 ; c. 
24 sqq.\ 6, 10 ; 10, 4 9q. ; 16, 42 14 ; I>i%9, i. 15 ; 22, 10 ; iii. 3, 
%qq. ; iii. 20 ; IV. i. 99, 131 ; 7, 20, 6, and elsewhere, 
and elsewhere. It is consistent ' Mam,, 12; 1, 14. Still less 
with this principle that Epic- can natural compassion as to the 
tetns, who with his school re- external misfortunes of other 
garded suicide as the refuge men be permitted, though Epic- 
kept open in the last resort, tetus is human and incon- 
only allows it when circum- sistent enough to allow the ex- 
stances unequivocally demand presHon of sympathy (Man, 
it (vide Diss, i. 24, 20 ; 9, 16 ; 16). 
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Inclina- 
tion of 
Epictetus 
to Cyni- 
cism, 



that no wrong should be committed against himself: 
he holds the greatest criminal to be merely an 
unhappy and deluded man with whom he dares not 
be angry,^ for he iSnds that all about which most men 
excite themselves, is grounded in the nature of things. 
Thus does man win freedom here by withdrawing 
with his will and endeavour absolutely into himself, 
while he accepts on the contrary all external events 
with perfect resignation as an unavoidable destiny. 

We cannot deny that these principles on the 
whole are Stoic, but at the same time we cannot 
help feeling that the spirit which pervades the 
morality of Epictetus is not quite the same as that 
of the earlier Stoicism. On the one hand our 
philosopher inclines to Cynicism, when, as we have 
seen, he speaks disparagingly of theoretic science ; 
when he carries his indiflference to the external and 
submission to the course of the world so far that 
the distinction of that which is according to nature 
and contrary to it, that which is desirable and ob- 
jectionable — which was the doctrine chiefly dis- 
tinguishing the Stoic morality from the Cynic — ^for 
him almost entirely loses its meaning ; ^ when he 



» Diss. i. 18 ; c. 28. 

2 That distinction, he says in 
Diss. ii. 6, 24 sq.y only holds 
good so far as man is regarded 
for himself irrespective of his 
place in the interconnection of 
nature ; r^ c? ; HvBpwiros. ct fihv 
&s iLv6\vT0v (TKovfTs, Kork <f>6<riy 
iarl (rja'cu (i^xp'- yhp^^y TcXovr^ivj 
iyiaiytiv €i 8' ws AvOponroy ffKO- 
fcui KoX fi4pos 5a,ou TiyhSf 5i* 



4K€7yo rh ti\oy vvv fity <roi voffiiatu 
KaSiiKu, vvv h\ ir\6V(rai koX kivUv- 
vevffaif vvv 8* arroprjdrjvai, irph 
&pas 5' ^ariv 8t« &vo$ay€?y. ri 
otv ayavcucTfTs ; . . . &5^varoy 
ykp iv roio^Tfp at&fiaTif 4r ro^tp 
Ty 'K€pi4xovTi, robots roTs av^ 
(jSoffty fi^ ffvfiTciirr^ty BXXoti &\Xa 
roiavra. <rhv oiv ^pyov, iX.- 
66yra ehretv & Set, diaddcBau ravra 
&s imfidWet. What falls to a 
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finds it dignified to disdain even those external chap. 
goods which fate ofiFers us without our co-operation ; ^ ^- 
when in his exaltation above mental emotions he 
advances to insensibility ; ^ when he forbids us to 
feel compassion and sympathy for our fellow-crea- 
tures, at any rate in regard to their outward con- 
dition ; * when he believes that the perfected wise 
man will keep himself from marriage and the 
begetting of children in the ordinary condition of 
human society, because they withdraw him from 
his higher vocation, make him dependent on other 
men and their necessities, and have no value for 
a teacher of humanity, as compared with his 

man as his lot (as was said in not deterred from action by 

c. 3 ; cf . 0. 6, 1) is immaterial : their fatalism, neither did they 

T^ rrt(r6vri 8* 4mfi€\ws Koi rex- allow it to interfere with their 

j/iKcos xP^*^^^h rovro ^5i? ifihy conviction of the different rela- 

t^fiyov iarlv. In such observations tive values of things ; without 

Bpictetus to a certain extent is which no choice among* them, 

anticipated by Chry si ppus, from and consequently no action, 

whom he quotes these words would be possible (Cic. Mn. iii. 

(BUs. ii. 6, 9) : fi^xpis hy 6Zri\d 16, 60). If that conclusion is 

fioi^T^ ^rjsj &€l rwv ev^vcffri- more prominent in Epictetus, so 

p(av ^x^f''"' 'rpbj T^ rvyxdyuy that he approximates to the 

r&y Kark (p{f(riv ainhs ydp fi* 6 complete indifference of Aristo 

dchs rwv roto^MV 4K\€KTiKhv and the Cynics, this only shows 

ivoinff€v. ei 8^ 7« f^eiv Uri vo- the whole character of his ethi- 

aeiv fJLOi Kodelfiaprai vvy, koX cal theory of life, in which the 

&pfiMv hv ^y ain6. Koi yhp 6 Stoic withdrawal from the ex- 

vohs, cl <t>p4vas cTx^i^, &ptia tiv ternal world becomes total in* 

4v\ rh irnKova-OM. In a system difference to that world, and 

so strictly fatalistic as that of submission to destiny becomes 

the Stoics, only a relative value inactive sufferance, or tends to it. 

could be allowed to the oppo- ^ Man. 16. 

sition of * contrary to nature * * Diss. iii. 12, 10. Accustom 

and 'according to nature*; from thyself to bear injuries: eltf* 

the standpoint of the whole, all ofha trpofi-fiffri, tva khy irX^lp (r4 

that happens appears according ns ^mis a^rhs irpbs a^6v 5t(* 

to nature, because necessary. iS^oy &vdpidvras Tr€pi€t\ri(f>4vM, 

But as the ancient Stoics were ' Vide nt^. p. 271, 3. 
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Chap, spiritual posterity ; ^ when he dissuades us from 
taking part in political life, because for him every 



HU gentle human community in comparison with the great 
u^^^' state of the universe is too small ;* when, finally, he 
develops his philosophic ideal under the name and 
in the form of Cynicism.' But, on the other hand, 
there unquestionably reigns in Epictetus a milder 
and gentler temper than in the older Stoa: the 
philosopher does not oppose himself to the unphilo- 
sophical world with that haughty self-confidence 
which challenges it to battle ; resignation to the un- 
avoidable is his first principle. He comes forward 
not as the angry preacher of morals who reproves 
the perversity of men in the bitter tone of the 
well-known Stoic propositions about fools, but as 
the loving physician who desires indeed to heal 
their diseases, but rather sympathises with than 

* Diu. iii. 22, 67 9qq. ; cf . Phil, of life according to nature and 

<2. 6^.111. i. 296. Epictetus him- the necessity of human society 

self was unmarried (Lucian, demand iamily life ; the inde- 

Demon, 66 ; cf . Simpl. in Epict. pendence and self-sufficingness 

JE^rk!Air.c.33,7,p.272). In iii. 7, of the wise man forbid it. 

19 ; i. 23, 4 »q. he reproaches the With Epictetus, however, the 

Epicureans that their repudia- latter point of view manifestly 

tion of marriage and of po- predominates, and thus there 

litical life undermines human results a doctrine similar to 

society, and in Lucian (I. <;.) he that which prevailed at thid 

admonishes Demonax the Cynic time, and subsquently in the 

to found a family, tepirreip yhp Catholic Church : marriage is 

KoX rovro 4>i\o(r6ifMp ivipl h-tpoy recommended, but celibacy is 

ia^ a^ov KaraKiveTv tJ 4>6<rft considered better and higher, 

(to which Demonax replied: and is advised for all those who 

* Very good! Give me then one profess to be teachers in the 

of your daughters I *). But this service of God. 
is only the same contradiction ' PhU. d. Or, III. i. 296, 3. 
which we might everywhere ' Yide Dies, iii. 22 ; iv. 8, 30 ; 

find in the Stoic treatment of i. 24, 6. 
these questions. The principle 
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accuses them, who is not irritated even by the Chap. 

• IX 

greatest wrong, but prefers to excuse it as an invo- 



luntary error.^ When our connection with other Unw&rsal 
men and the duties arising from it is in question, ^^^^^^ 
Epictetus represents these relations chiefly from 
the emotional side, as an affair of the affectionate 
temperament: we should fulfil our duties to the 
gods, to those belonging to us, and to our fellow- 
citizens, for we ought not to be without feeling, 
as if we were made of stone ; ^ we should treat all 
men, even if they are our slaves, as brothers, for 
they all descend equally from Grod ; ' even to those 
who ill-treat us we ought not to refuse the love of 



* Vide^ besides the passages 0av/i((^^f, (rcavr^ x^^'**''^ M^^- 

quoted mp. p. 269, 1, the quota- \ov ^ iKtivots. 

lions p. 268, 1 ; for example « Diss. iii. 2, 4. The first is 

(i. 18, 3) : tI $Ti iroXXois x^«- being without passions or affec- 

ircd»ofi€v ; k\4wtou, ipriffly, eiffl Koi tions ; the second is the fulfil- 

\<oToB^ou. ri %<rrt rh icXeirrai ment of duty : oh Se? yJip fie 

Ktd AoxoS^Ttu ; rreirXdyriVTai vepl elyai itrraOrj &s &yipidyra, &c. 

iyaB&VKoi Kcue&y. x^^'^<^^v€iy ' 2>w«. i. 13, where Epictetus 

otv dcT abrols fj iXttTv abro^s ; exclaims to the master who is 

There is no greater unhappiness violent towards his slaves: &»'- 

than to be in error concerning UpdvoHoVf ohx ikv4^jt rod &8€\^ov 

the most important questions, rod ffabrov ts ^x^< 'v^'' ^^^ 'P<^- 

and not to have a rightly con- yovov^ &(nr€p vUts ix rS»v ahrwv 

stituted will ; why be angry {rrrfp/xdrcau y4yov€ Ktd rris ahrrjs 

with those who have this un- Hyttdev KarafioXrjs ; . . . o6 /xei*- 

happiness ? We should rather i^tqi rls tl xai rivnv Hpx^is ; Sn 

compassionate them. And ffvyyevuv, Srt itHtKi^if ^^ati, Zri 

finally, we are only angry with rod Aihs iLiroy6vnv ; . . . 6p^s 

them because we cannot free iroO $\4ir€is ; iri eis rods raKeu- 

ourselves from dependence rrd^povs to^tovs v6fiovs robs r&v 

on the things of which they v€Kp&v ; els $^ rohs r&v 9€&v ov 

deprive us : M MfM^t trov rk fi\4r€is ; cf. Sen. Benef. iii. 18- 

Ifidria KcH ry K\4irrjii ob xoXcira- 28; De Clement, i. 18, 2 ; ^. 

v€is' fi^ ea6fia(€ rh icAWos rris 31, 11 ; VU. Beat. 24, 3 ; Mu- 

yvvaiKhs Kol ry fioixv ob x«^€- sonius ap. Stob. Floril. 40, 9 ; 

irowZr . . . fi€xpi «* ^ TouTo I^, 44 ; Diss. iii. 22, 83 ; i. 9. 

T 2 
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a lather or a brother.' How this disposition is con- 
nected with the religious temperament of Epictetus 
and how from this starting-point a divergence from 
the older Stoicism is inevitable, even in the theo- 
retical part of philosophy, will be discussed further 
on. 
Marcui The greatest admirer of Epictetus was Marcus 

Antminus Aurelius Antoninus,* and in his apprehension of 



1 Diss. iii. 22, 64: dcdptireai 
li€7 airrhv (the Cynic, the truly 
wise man) &s 6vov koI Baipd- 
fifvoy <l>i\€iv ainohs robs Balpov- 
ras, &s irar4pa vdmooy, &s aStKipoy ; 
cf . JFV. 70 ; ap. Stob. FloHl 20, 
61 ; and concerning other Cy- 
nics who express themselves in 
the same manner, Phil, d, Gr. 
III. i. 299, 4. 

2 M. Annius Verus (for so he 
was originally called) was born 
on the 25th of April, 121 A.D., 
inRome(Capitolin. Aivt, Philos. 
1), where his family, which had 
emigrated vdth his great grand- 
father out of Spain, had at- 
tained a high rank (Z. c). 
His careful education was for- 
warded by his own anxiety to 
learn ; philosophy very early 
attracted him, and already in 
his twelth year he assumed the 
garb of a philosopher and pre- 
scribed to himself abstinences 
which he only curtailed at the 
entreaties of his mother (l. c, 
c. 2). His teachers he loaded 
with proofs of his gratitude 
and respect, even when he 
became Emperor (I. <?. c. 3 ; cf. 
Ant. Pi. 10; Philostr. F. Soph. 
ii. 9 ; and Dio Cass. Ixxi. 1, 
who relate the same of Seirtus 
as Capitolinus relates of Apol- 



lonius; cf. s^ip. p. 197, note). 
The philosophers whose in- 
structions he attended were, 
besides the above mentioned. 
Stoics (/. c.) ; Sextus, the Pla- 
tonist, of Chaeronea, nephew of 
Plutarch (M. Aurel. i. 9 ; Capitol. 
3 ; Dio and Philostr. I. o. ; Eu- 
trop. viii. 12; Suid. M<£f>ic.); 
Alexander (M. Aurel. i. 12 ; 
Philostr. V. Soph. ii. 6, 2 «^.), 
but this last only at a later 
period; and Claudius Severus, 
the Peripatetic (Capitol. 3). 
Among the earlier philosophers 
none made a deeper impression 
upon him than Epictetus, as 
we have already seen (««^. p. 
738, 1 ; according to M. Aur. i. 
7. Adopted by order of Hadrian 
(concerning his predilection for 
him, vide Capitol, i. 4; Dio 
Cass. bdx. 15) by Antoninus 
Pius, he took the name of Mar- 
cus Aurelius after he had borne 
that of his maternal grand- 
father Catilius for a while. On 
his accession to the throne the 
surname of Antoninus was also 
added (Capitol, i. 6, 7; Dio 
Cass. I. c"). His later life be- 
longs to Roman imperial his- 
tory, which exhibits to us on 
the throne of the Ceesars many 
more powerful princes, but 
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Stoicism, as well as in his whole mode of thought, Chap. 
he approximates very closely to him. Like Epic- ' 

tetus he generally presupposes the Stoic doctrine, resembles 
but only those determinations of it which stand in ^P^^f^^^^ 

•^ m h%s 

close relation to the moral and religious life possess practical 
any interest for him. He does not feel called upon ^^i^ 
to be a dialectician or a physicist ; * and though he sopAy. 
admits the value of these sciences in general,^ he is 

none of nobler and pnrer cha- 180 a.d. Marcus Aurelius died 
racter, no man of gentler dis- at Vienna during the expedi- 
positlon, stricter conscientious- tion against the Marcomanni ; 
ness, and faithfulness to duty. accordiDg to Dio Cass. c. 33^ of 
I refer, therefore, to Dio Cassius poison, which his son had 
(B. Izxi.), Capitolinus (^Ant, caused to be administered to 
Philos, ; Ant. Pius. Ver. Imp.\ him. A monument of his cha- 
Vulcatius(Avid. Cass.), and the racter and his philosophy re- 
well-known authorities for that mains in the aphoristic memo- 
part of Roman history ; and in randa, chiefly written in his 
this place will only shortly later years, which in the MS 8. 
mention the rare and peculiar bear the title els iavrhy or Kaff 
relation in which Marcus Aure- eavrhv, but are also quoted 
lius as Csesar and actual co- underother designations (Bach, 
regent stood to his equally p. 6). More recent monographs 
excellent father-in law and concerning him are the foUow- 
adopted father (136-161), to ing : N. Bach, De Marc. Aur. 
whom he himself (1. 16 ; vi. 30) Anton. Leipzig, 1826; Dorgens, 
in his meditations has raised so vide svp. p. 202, 1 ; Zeller, Vortr. 
beautiful a monument. His und Ahlumdl. i. 89 sqq. ; Cless 
own reign was disturbed by M. Anrelitis SeUfstgesprdche 
great public misfortunes (fa- iibers. vmd erlimt. Siuttgard, 
mine and plague in Rome, 165, 1866. And others in Ueberweg, 
6 A.D.), difficult wars (with the Ghrundr. i. 223. 
Parthians in 162 A.D., the Mar- ^ vii. 67 : «cal /t^, tn &ir^Airt- 
comanni, 166 sqq. and 178 sqq.)t teas ^uxKtKrtKbs koI ^vtrixhs ^ffitr- 
dangerous insurrections (the 0ai, Zih. rovro kvoyv^s, koX 4\€i' 
Bucoli in Rg3rpt in 170 ; Avidius depos koI ai8^/u»v koI KoiywpiKhs 
Cassius in Syria, 175) ; and em- ical fvwuBiis de^. 
bittered by the indolence of his * So he says in viii. 13, in 
colleague Verus(died 172 A.D.), agreement with the Stoic triple 
the immorality of his wife division of philosophy : diti- 
Faustina, and the wickedness v€Km xed iri vdurris, cl oUu re, 
and excesses of his son Com- ^popraurias ^vcrioXo^etK, ira9o\o- 
modus. On the 17th of March 7c<j/, SiaAcfcriicc^eofcu. 
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Chap, nevertheless of opinion that a man may attain his 
• proper destination without much knowledge.* The 
important thing is not that he should search out all 
things above and beneath the earth, but that he 
should commune with the daemon within him and 
serve him in sincerity ;^ the greater are the diflB- 
culties which oppose themselves to the investigation 
of the Seal, the more should a man hold to that 
which in the changefulness of things and of opinions 
can alone give us calm — to the conviction that 
nothing can happen to us which is not according to 
the nature of the universe, and that none can oblige 
us to act against our conscience.' It is only with 
these practical convictions, therefore, that he is 
concerned in his study of philosophy. Philosophy 
must give us a fixed support in the flux of pheno- 



* Vide 277, 1 ; cf. i. 17, where dvffKardkrrrra Soicct* iral ircura ^ 
he reckons among the bene- 7tfA€r4pa<rvyKaTdd€(risfi€roarrw'rfi' 
fits of the gods that he did irov yhp 6 iLfierdirrwros ; If we 
not make greater progress in go further with external things, 
oratory and poetry and such they are all transitory and 
studies which otherwise might worthless; if we consider men, 
have exclusively occupied him, even the best are scarcely en- 
and that when he applied him- durable : iv roio6r<p oZy C^1*V 
self to philosophy he refrained koI ^viry koI roaainii ^ivu . . . 
from kfcoKaJdivai hr\ rohs triry- ri voi' iarl rh iicTifjLriOriyaij ^ rh 
yfKUfteis, fj trvWoyurjiiobs &va- S\oos <nrov^cur9^vat Hvydfieyov iirt' 
\i€iVy ^ fctpX rh fitTtotpo\oyiKit pow. It only remains to await 
KaTaylu€(rOai. in peace his natural dissolu- 

^ ii. 18 ; cf . ii. 2, 3 : &^s rit tion, but until then rovrois 

fii$\ia . . . r^v dk rwv fiifi\lay fi.6vois vpoiraymra^eo'Oau' M fAkv 

* V. 10 : rit juiv fcpdyfiara iv oh-xi Kork rj^y r&v tXny ^^tnv 
Toia^p Tp&Koy riyh ^KoiX^ei iariv Motp Se, Zri ^^earl ftoi 
iarly, &ar€ <l>i\o<r6<l>ois obK 6\i' ftrfihy frpacireip irap^ rhy ifihu 
yoiSf ohdk rots ruxoScriy, l8o|€ Othv Ktfi dadfioya. ohdtls ykp i 
irorrcCinM'iv AjcarcUiprra cTvat. kyceyKiffny rovrov rrape^fjyfu* 
xKiiy a{fro7s y€ rois HrwiKois 
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mena, and supply a defence against the vanity of Chap, 
all finite things. * What is human life ? ' he asks. ' 

A dream and an exhalation, a strife and a wandering 
in a strange land. Only one thing can guide us 
through it — namely, philosophy. This consists in 
our keeping the daemon within us pure and clear, 
exalted above pleasure and pain, independent of the 
conduct of others ; in our receiving all that happens 
to us as sent by Grod, and awaiting the natural end 
of our existence with cheerfulness and courage.^ 
The problem of philosophy lies, therefore, in the 
forming of a man's character and the calming of 
his mind ; only according to their relation to this 
problem is the value of scientific enquiries and 
dogmas to be estimated. 

For this purpose there are three points in the ms theo- 
theoretical portion of the Stoic system which are I^^' 
chiefly important in the eyes of our philosopher, ^luxof 
First, the doctrine of the flux of all things, of the «^^ thingt, 
decay of all existence, of the rotation of becoming 
and passing away, in which nothing individual has 



' ii. 17 : Tov iiydparrlj/ov filov ^s 4Kf704y vadty ^px<(/A6»'a, liOey 

6 jj^y 'Xfi6yos ffriyfA'fi' ^ 9h ohffia ainhs ^Xdty ivl ira(ri Hh rhv Od- 

p4ov(raf Sec, (rvy€\6yri Hk ctVcrv, yaroy T\€y rp yy(&HTp ^^ptfi^yovraf 

vdyra, rit fihy rod ff^fiaros fro- &s olB^y &K\o ^ Kvffiy rSav 

rafihs, rk 8i rris <pvxvf iyeipos ffrotx^twyf i^ &y ^Kavroy (^oy 

Kal Tv<pos. 6 ik filos v6\€fios (rvyKplyerai. Similar utterances 

Kal ^4yov ivtHTHiiia' ri iffrcpo^iila concemiDg the vanity and 

Z\ \4id% rl ody rh Trapavffirpou transitoriness of life and 

tvydfjLeyoy ; ^i^ koX iuL6yov, <pi\offO' the worthlessness of every- 

4>ia, rovro Hh iy r^ rriptTv rhy thing external are to found in 

iyBoy ^oifAoya h^fipurroy KOii ii. 12, 15 ; iv. 8 (6 K6fffAos &A- 

iKTiyrj, &c. Iri 8i rit avjufiai- Xoiuais' 6 $lo5 {nr6\ri^is); iv. 

yoyra Koi ixoytfi^fitya 9€x<$iU€»'ov, 48 ; v. 83 ; vi. 86 et pass. 
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CHAP, permanence,^ but all returns in course of time ; ^ of 
the ceaseless transmutation to which even the ele- 
ments are subject ; ^ of the change which conducts 
even the universe to its future dissolution.* With 
these doctrines he couples these reflections : what an 
unimportant part of the whole, what a transitory 
phenomenon in the stream of universal life, is each 
individual ; ^ how wrong it is to set our hearts upon 
the perishable, to desire it as a good, or to fear it 
as an evil ; ^ how little we ought to disturb ourselves 
if we form no exception to the law which holds 
good, and must hold good, for all parts of the 
world, if we too are hastening to our dissolution.^ 
But the more lively is his consciousness of the 
changeableness of all the finite, the greater is 
the importance he attaches to the conviction that 
this change is governed by a higher law and sub- 
serves the end of the highest reason ; and this is 
the conclusion of those propositions on the deity 
and providence, and on the unity and perfection of 
the world, to which Marcus Aurelius so often recurs. 
The belief in the gods is so indispensable to man 
that it would not be worth while to live in a world 
without gods ; ® and just as little can we doubt that 

* iv. 36, 43 ; v. 13, 23 ; viii. know of the existence of the 
6 ; ix. 19, 28 etpass. gods whom we do not see, 
** * ii. 14 ; viii. 6. Marcus Aurelius answers (xii. 

' ii. 17, end ; iv. 46. 28) : We believe in them be- 

* V. 13, 32. cause we experience the effects 

* V. 23 ; ix. 32. of their power ; but that we 
« iv. 42 ; V. 23 ; vi. 15 ; ix. 28. do not see them is not quite 
' ii. 17, end; viii, 18 ; x. 7, true, for they (i.e. a portion 

31 ; xii. 21. of them, the stars) are visible ; 

■ ii. 11. If we ask how we and we believe in our souls 
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the Divine Providence embraces all things and has Chap, 
ordered all things in the most perfect and beneficent 



manner;^ whether this care extends to the indi- Belief in 
vidual immediately as such, or is related to him by ^^^' 
means of the general interdependence of nature.^ order^of 
The same divine spirit permeates all things ; as the ^^ **^*- 
substance of the world is one, so is its soul ; ^ it is 
one rational and eflScient force which goes through all 
things, bears in itself the germs of all things, and 
brings forth all things in fixed and regular succes- 
sion.'* The world, therefore, forms a well-ordered 
living whole, the parts of which are maintained in 
harmony and interconnection by an internal bond,* 
and all in it is regulated for the best, the fairest 
and the most appropriate ends ; the worse is made 
for the sake of the better, and the irrational for the 



without seeing them (of. ivoKoKoiQinffiv . . . t5 8c i\0Py 

Xenoph. Mem. 3, 14). clrc B^hs^ tZ Ix** irtii^ra cfre ri 

* ii. 3 : Th r&v OeQv irpovoias tiicri, fi^ kcu (rb,€lKrj. Therefore, 

fitard (xii. 6); vdyra koXws koI iii. 11, Sih dei 4<p* Ikciotoi; A^- 

(piXcwdpd^ws ^lard^avres oi 6eol yciv rovro fi^v vapa 0€ov JJice*. 

(ii. 4,11 ; vi. 44, &c.). rovro Sh Karh r^v HJO^ri^iv K(d 

2 Marcus Aurelius allows us r^v (rvfijuripuofievriv trityKKfatriv^ 

to choose between these two &c. The same distinction be- 

theories, whereas he repudiates tween indirect and direct di- 

the third — that the gods do vine causation, between God 

not trouble themselves about and destiny, we find PAi^.ii.fi'r. 

anything — as wicked and sub- III. i. 143, 2 ; 339, 1. 

versive of all religion ; though » xii. 30 ; ix. 8 ; iv. 40 ; Phil, 

even were it the case he holds d. Or, III. i. 200, 2 ; 140. 

that man could still take care * Tbid, III. i. 169, 2, 3 ; v. 32 : 

of himself and his true welfare rhv Zih rris obffias di-fiKovra Kiyov 

(vi. 44 ; vide Phil, d. Chr. III. i. koI Zih iravrhs rod atlavos Karh 

163,3. Similarly ix. 28: firot 'K€pi6Sov5r(ra'yft4potsoiKoyoiuLOvyra 

4<f>* HKoarou ip/x^ ^ rod h\ov 5m£- t^ vay. 

potoy then be satisfied with it : » iv. 40 ; Phil. d. Qr. III. i. 

% aira| Hpfirifff, rit 5i Xoivh icar* p. 140; 169, 1, 2. 
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Chap, sake of the rational.^ Even that which seems to us 
^^- burdensome and purposeless has its good end for 
the economy of the whole ; even the evils which 
seem to conflict with the divine goodness and 
wisdom are in part merely the inevitable reverse side 
of the good, and in part things by which the inner 
nature and true happiness of man are untouched.* 
And not content with recognising in the usual 
course of things the traces of Divine Providence, An- 
toninus, in the spirit of his school, does not deny 
even the extraordinary revelations of God in dreams 
and auguries,^ of which he believes himself to have 
had experience ; * on the relation of these revela- 
tions to the course and connection of nature * he 
says, however, little as concerning the relation of 
his gods to the popular deities ; ® and in other pas- 

» Loc. eU. 170, 1 ; v. 16, 30 old Stoics so greatly (^Phil d. 

and elsewhere. Gr. III. i. 339 jjg'.). 

* PAiZ. <i. ^.lU.i. p. 174, 2; • Marcus Aurelius always 
176, 2 ; 176, 3; 177, 1 ; 178, 1, 2 ; speaks in a general manner of 
ii. 11 : TOij ii.\v K«? itXiiOfiay the Oeol or the Behsj for whom 
KOKoTs %va /i^ ir€p«r£irTj7 & Ht/Bpw' he often substitutes * Zeus ' ; 
irost hr* auTy t^ vav kSwro- rS»v in regard to the popular deities 
8€ XoivSiv €lf Ti KaKhv ^v icoi he doubtless followed, as Epic- 
rovro t^v xpolZopTOy Xya iv^ tetus did, the universal theories 
irdvrri rh fjL^ xepnrlTrrfty atr^' t of his school, but held to the 
84 X^^P^ t^h iroie7 AtfOponroy, vCos existing public worship the 
hv rovro fiiov h.vBpdovov x^^P^ more steadily, since for him as 
iroi'fiireiev ; xii. 5, and elsewhere, head of the Boman state it was 

' iz. 27. Even to the wicked a political necessity ; and thus 

we must be friendly : koI oi we can understand how Ohris- 

$fo\ 9k vavrolws ainois fioriOovffi, tianity appeared to him as re- 

Bi* oveipdov, diit ftamfiQv. bellion against the laws of the 

* i. 17, where the fioriB^nara State, and the constancy of 
8i' ^yc(p»v are mentioned which the Christian martyrs as a 
were imparted to himself, wanton defiance (<pi\^ wapd- 
among other things, against ra^is, xi. 3), which must be 
blood-spitting and giddiness. crushed by severity. Under his 

^ Which had occupied the reign, as is well known, great 
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sages he altogether repudiates the superstition of Chap. 
his age.^ The primal revelation of Grod he con- ' 

siders to be the human spirit itself, as a part and 
emanation of the Deity, — the daemon within us, 
on which alone our happiness and unhappiness 
depends ; and this doctrine of the kinship of man 
to Grod is the third of the points which determine 
his view of the universe.^ He diverges, however, Kinship 
from the Stoic doctrine of man's existence after death q^^ ^^ 
by the theory that the souls, some time after the se- 
paration from the body, return into the world soul or 
the Deity, as the body returns int>o the elements.' 
The central point, however, of the philosophy of 

persecutions of the Christians referred to in iv. 14 : ^wwitmis 

took place (Zeller, Vortr, v/nd ( = ip r^ BKtp vv4<rrris) &s fi4po5. 

Ahhandl. i. 106 sqq.) ipat^yiaB^frii r^ yevif^ffavri' 

^ In i. 6, he says in praise of fiaWov ti &yaXi7^<r|7 tls top 

Diognetus that he owes to him \&yop alrov rhv (nr^pfunucbv 

rh kTFiim\TtKbv ro7s ihrb ruv T€- Korh firrafioK'fiv ; v. 13 : 4^ cd' 

paT€vofi4yo9y Ktd yo^ooy irtpl tMovs koI 6\ikov avy4<miKa' 

hr^nv KoX frepl BaijiiSyiDy &iro- otih-epoy Hh ro^wv els rh fi^ ty 

frofiiinis Kcd ruy roio^rcoy \tyofi4' <l>Bapii<r€rcu &<nrfp o^k 4k tov fiij 

yois. 6yros ihr^jrr^, &;c. Cf. further 

* Cf. on this subject, to xii. 6 ; how is it consistent 
which he often recurs, the with the divine justice that 
quotations, Phil, d. Or, III. i. even the most pious persons 
p. 200, 2 ; 319, 2. die, in order not to return 

* Marc. Aur. ii. 17 ; iii. 3 ; iv. 14, (Jir^ilhf &ira{ &iro0(£y»a'i /ii/jc^n 
21 ; V. 4, 13 ; vii. 32 ; viii. 26, 68. aJeis yiyf<r0auy AXA* tis rh way- 
The most striking of these pas- rtXh &ir€(rfi'nK4ycu) 1 to which 
sa^es is iv. 21. As bodies which the answer is not that the pre- 
are buried last for a time, but supposition is false, but rather 
then decay, olhroos at els rhy tovto 5^ cfircp Kctt o9r»s ^x^h ^^ 
eud4pa fi€di(rrd^€yai i^fux^i ^"""^ "^^^^ ^h '* ^s (this is to be 
iroffhy trvfAfieiyatreu, fi€ra$dWov<n omitted, or else to be replaced 
Ktd x^^*^^ '^^ 4^dirroyrtUf els by ir»s) Mpws ^x^'-^ ^^^h 4irolrt' 
rhy T&v tXny ffirtp/iariKhy \6yoy irctv &y. Also ii. 17, end ; v. 33 j 
i,ya\afi$ay6tJL€yai, Kod rovroy rhy viii. 18 ; ix. 32 ; x. 7, 31 ; xi. 
rp6Tov x«^P«' '»'«** irpoaavyoiKi^O' 3 ; xii. 1, 21, 31. 

fi4yeus icap4xova'i. The same is 
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Antonintis lies, as has been said, in the moral life of 
man, and here his likeness to Epictetus comes out most 
strongly ; but the difference of their nationality and 
social position made it inevitable that the Roman 
emperor should display in his theory of the world a 
stronger character and maintain the duties of the 
individual towards society more emphatically than 
the Phrygian freedman. For the rest, we find with 
him also that the fundamental deten;ninations of 
his ethics are the dependence of man upon himself, 
resignation to the will of Grod, and the warmest and 
most boimdless love of man.^ * Why dost thou dis- 
turb thyself about others ? ' he says to man ; retire 
into thyself ; only within dost thou find rest and 
wellbeing; reflect upon thyself; be careful of the 
daemon within thee; loose thy true self from all 
that clings to it in a merely external fashion ; con- 
sider that nothing external can affect thy soul, 
that it is merely thy presentations which trouble 
thee, that nothing can injure thee if thou dost 
not think it injures thee; consider that all is 
changeable and futile, that only within thee streams 



* Marcus Aurelius himself 
often brings forward these 
virtues, sometimes aU three, 
sometimes only two of them, as 
the chief point. So io the pas- 
sage quoted stip. p. 278, 3 ; 279, 1, 
he mentions purity and freedom 
of the inner life, and submis- 
sion to the course of the uni- 
verse, iii. 4 ; and together with 
these a recollection of the kin- 
ship of aJl men and the duty 
of caring for all. The same is 



in effect asserted in v. 33 ; the 
essential thing is Btobs fxhv vi- 
fifiv Ka\ €v<P'/i/A€7Vf iwBpdtwovs Se 
ed froifTy, jcetl i.y4x^<f^Bcu ain&y 
Kol hvix^ffdai (cf. p. 270, 6). 
taa 8i iicrhs Zpiav rov KptaJHiov 
Kol rov irvivfiarlovy ravra fiffA- 
vrjirdat jiiiirt <rit 6vra, jii^e ^2 
ffol. But as he does not at- 
tempt any systematic enume- 
ration, we cannot expect any 
consistency from him in this 
respect. 
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an inexhaustible fountain of happiness, that the Chap. 

passionless reason is the only citadel in which man L_ 

must take refuge if he would be invincible.* His 
rational activity is the only thing in which a being 
endowed with reason has to seek his happiness and 
his goods ; ^ everything else, all that does not stand 
in connection with the moral constitution of man, 
is neither a good nor an evil.^ He who confines 
himself to his internal nature, and has freed him- 
self from all things external, in him every wish and 
every appetite is extinguished, he is every moment 
satisfied with the present, he accommodates himself 
with unconditional submission to the course of the Resigna- 
universe ; he believes that nothing happens except ^i S ^ 
the will of God ; that that which advantages the ^^o^^. 
, whole and lies in its nature must be the best for 
him also; that nothing can happen to a man 
which he cannot make into material for a rational 
activity.* For himself he knows no higher task 
than to follow the law of the whole, to honour the 
god in his bosom by strict morality, to fill his place ^ 
at every moment as a man (and as a Eoman, adds 
the imperial philosopher), and to look forward to the 
end of his life, be it sooner or later, with the serene 

» ii. 13 ; iii. 4, 12 ; iv. 3, 7, i. p. 177, 2 ; 178, 1. Hence the 

8. 18 ; V. 19, 34 ; vii. 28, 69 ; principle (x. 40 ; cf. v. 7) that 

viii. 48 ; xii. 3 et passim. men should not ask external 

* Phil. d. Or, III. i. p. 210, prosperity from God, bnt only 
2, 3 ; 212, 4. the disposition which neither 

" Ih. III. i. 216, 1 ; 218, 1 ; desires nor fears what is ex- 

viii. 10; iv. 39. temal. 

* X. 1 ; iii. 12; ii. 3, 16 ; iv. » ii. 6, 6, 13, 16, 17 ; iii. 5, 
23, 49 ; vi. 45 ; X. 6 ; viii. 7, 35 16, &c. 

et passim. Cf. PhU. d, Ghr. III. 
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Chap, cheerfulness which is simply content with the 
' thought of that which is according to nature.^ But 
how can man feel himself part of the world, and 
subordinate himself to the law of the universe 
without at the same time regarding himself as a 
member of humanity and finding in work for hu- 
manity his worthiest task ? ^ and how can he do this 
if he does not bestow upon his more immediate 
fatherland all the attention which his position 
Lore to demands of him ? ' Not even the unworthy mem- 
bers of human society are excluded by Antoninus 
from his love. He reminds us that it befits man to 
love even the weak and erring, to take interest even 
in the ungrateful and hostile ; he bids us consider 
that all men are our kindred, that in all the same 
divine spirit dwells ; that we cannot expect to find 
no wickedness in the world, but that even the 
sinning sin only involuntarily and because they do 
not perceive what is really best for them ; that he 
who does wrong harms only himself; our own 
essential nature can be harmed by no action of 
another's wrongdoing; he requires, therefore, that 
we should be hindered by nothing in doing good, 
that we should either teach men or bear with them, 
and instead of being angry or surprised at their 
faults, should only compassionate and forgive them.* 
We know how consistently Antoninus himself acted 

• For further details cf . Phil, ^iK^iv iced rohs Tralovrtu, &c. ; 

d. Or. III. i. p. 286, p. 301 sq. I. c. c. 26 ; ii. 1, 16 ; ill. 11, 

« Ih. p. 297, 2, 3. &c. ; iv. 3 ; v. 26 ; viii. 8, 14, 

» lb. ni. i. 297, 2, 3. 69; ix. 4, 42; xi. 18; xii. 12, 

^ vii. 22 : XZiov iyOp^ov rh etpcuHm. 
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up to these precepts.^ From his life, as from his Chap. 
words, there comes to us a nobility of soul, a purity ' 

of mind, a conscientiousness, a loyalty to duty ,2 a 
mildness, a piety, and love of man which in that cen- 
tury, and on the Eoman imperial throne, we must 
doubly admire. That the Stoic philosophy in times 
of the deepest degradation of morals could form a 
Musonius, an Epictetus, a Marcus Aurelius, will 
always redound to its imperishable glory. But it 
made no scientific progress through these men ; and 
though the severity of the Stoic moral doctrine was 
modified by them, though the feelings of benevo- 
lence and self-sacrificing love to man attained with 
them a strength and reality which we do not find in 
the ancient Stoicism, yet this gain, great as it is in 
itself, cannot compensate for the want of a more 
methodical and exhaustive philosophic enquiry.^ 

* Zeller, Vortr. tt/nd Abhandl, mand for strict self-ezamina- 
i. 96 sq. ; 98 sq. ; 101 sq. tion. 

* As is seen, for example, in • In regard to the anthropo- 
his repeated expressions of dis- logy and theology of Marcus 
satisfaction with himself (iv. Aurelius, something further 
37 ; v. 6 ; z. 8) and in his de- will be said later on. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

THE CYNICS OF THE IMPERIAL ERA. 



C^p. From this later Stoicism the contemporary Cynicism 
is only distinguished by the onesidedness and 



B. The thoroughness with which it followed the same 
direction. Stoicism had originally formed itself out 
of Cynicism, for the Cynic doctrine of the independ- 
ence of the virtuous will had furnished the basis 
of a more comprehensive and scientific view of 
the world, and in consequence of this was itself 
placed in a truer relation with the claims of 
nature and of human life. If this theoretic basis 
of morality were neglected. Stoicism reverted to 
the standpoint of Cynicism, the individual was 
restricted for his moral activity to himself and his 
personal endeavour after virtue : instead of creating 
the rules of his conduct from his knowledge of the 
nature of things and of men, he was obliged to resort 
to his immediate consciousness, his personal tact 
and moral impulse ; philosophy, instead of a science, 
and a rule of life founded upon science, became a 
mere determination of character, if not an entirely 
external form, and it was inevitable that in this one- 
sided subjective acceptation it should not seldom be 
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at strife with general custom and even with legiti- Chap. 
mate moral claims. We may observe this tendency ' 



of Stoicism towards Cynicism in the later Stoics, 
especially in Musonius and Epictetus ; indeed, the 
latter expressly designates and describes the true 
philosopher as a Cynic. On the same road we also 
encounter the school of the Sextii, though these, 
so far as we know, did not call themselves Cynics ; 
and it is undeniable that the conditions which dis- 
tinguish the last century of the Boman Republic 
and the first of the Imperial Government — the 
universal immorality and luxury, and the pressure 
weighing upon all — ^gave a sufficient opening for 
meeting the distress and corruption of the time in 
the same way as had been done under analogous but 
much more mitigated circumstances by Diogenes 
and Crates.^ Soon after the beginning of the Revival of 
Christian era we again hear of the Cynics, and ^^^^!^ 
under that name is united a numerous host, partly th^ &«- 
of genuine, partly of merely nominal philosophers, t^Ckris- 
who, with open contempt for all purely scientific tiane7'a. 
activity, set before them as their only task the 
liberation of man from unnecessary wants, idle 
endeavours, and disturbing mental emotions; who 
herein far more than the Stoics set themselves 
definitely in opposition, even by their dress and 
mode of life, to the mass of men and their customs, 
and came forward as professed preachers of morals 
and moral overseers over the rest. That under this 
mask a number of impure elements were hidden, 

* Of. Bemays, Zvcian wnd die Kyniker, 27 sq. 

U 
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that a great part, perhaps the greater part, of these 
ancient mendicant monks, through their obtrusive- 
ness, shamelessness, and charlatanism, through their 
coarse and rude behaviour, through their extortions 
and impositions, and, despite their beggarly life, even 
through their covetousness, brought the name of 
philosophy into contempt, is undeniable, and may be 
proved from Lucian alone ; * but we shall find that the 
new Cynical school, like its predecessor, had never- 
theless a nucleus worthy of esteem. But even the 
better Cynics are of little importance in a scientific 
point of view. 



> E.g. Be morte Peregrini; 
Piscat. 44 sq. 48 ; Symp. 11 sq, ; 
Fugit. 16 ; also Nigr. 24. Simi- 
lar complaints had been raised 
by others. Seneca warns his 
Lucilius {Ep, 5, 1) against the 
strange manner of life of those 
qui non projicere sed conspid 
cvpiuivtf against the cuUtis as- 
per, the intonsum caput, the 
negligentior harha, the indictnm 
argento odium, the ouhile hwnii 
pontvm, et quieqmd alivd am- 
bitio perv&i^sa via sequitur, all 
traits of the new Cynicism; 
and there is also reference to 
it, no doubt, in Ep. 14, 14 (cf. 
103, 5) : non conturbaHt sapiens 
pubUoos mores nee populum in 
se vitce novitate oorwertet. Epic- 
tetus also (iii. 22, 50) sharply 
discriminates between the in- 
ner freedom and the oater 
moral qualities of the true 
Cynic; and that which many 
substitute for these : vripldioy 
jcal ^6\oy Koi yydSoi fi€yd\ai' 
Kara<l>ay€iv irav h ihy d^s, ^ &iro- 
$ri<ravpl<rai, fj rots dLxavra<ri Xoi- 



dope^y Sucaipws, ^ KoXhv rbv &fioy 
9€ucir&€iy, &c. ; And about the 
same period Dio Chrysost. ( Or, 
34, p. 33 R.) says, with refe- 
rence to the philosophic dress, 
he knows well that those who 
are seen in it caU themselves 
Cynics and regard themselves 
as fjMiyofi4yov5 rivhs kvQpdinrovs 
Koi ra\anr<&pov5. The com- 
plaints of Lucian are echoed 
by his contemporary Aristides, 
the rhetorician (Be Quatuoj'v. 
p. 397 sqq, ; Dind. cf . Bemays, 
Lucian vmd die Kyn, p. 38, 
100 sqq.). From these passages, 
to which may be added Lucian, 
Bial. Mort. 1, 1, 2 ; G-alen, 
Bign. An. Pecc. 3, vol. v. 71, 
we see also wherein the external 
tokens of the Cynic life con- 
sisted : in the mantle, often very 
ragged, worn by these philoso- 
phers, the uncut besurd and 
hair, the staff and wallet, and 
the whole rough mendicant 
life, the ideals of which were 
a Crates and a Diogenes. 
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The first philosophers who assumed the Cynics' Chap. 
name and mode of life are to be met with about the - 



middle, and before the middle, of the first Christian Deme- 
century,^ and the most prominent man of the school *^^* 
at this date appears to have been Demetrius, the friend 
of Seneca and of Thrasea Paetus.^ Greatly, how- 



^ Cicero always treats Cynic- 
ism as a phenomenon belonging 
to the past ; yet the passage in 
Off. i. 41, 148 (^Cynicorwm vero 
ratio tota est ejioi&ndti ; eft 
enim mimica vereaindicB) seems 
to be aimed against panegy- 
rists of the Cynic life. Some- 
what later Brntos (Pint. Brut. 
34) names M. Favonius (who 
is mentioned, 9up. p. 74, foot, 
among the Stoics) with expres- 
sions descriptive of the Cynics 
(air\oK^y and y\f€vBoK6cov), but 
we cannot certainly infer from 
this that there was a Cynic 
school. Under Augustus is said 
to have lived that Menippus 
who plays so great a part in 
Lucian (Sehol. in Lue. Pisoat. 
26 ; iv. 97 Jac.), and he is also 
said to have been identical 
with Menippus the Lycian, 
whose adventures with a Lamia 
Bite related by Philostratus 
(^Apoll. iv. 25), while at the 
same time he calls him a dis- 
ciple of Demetrius the Cynic 
(^Tbid. iv. 39; v. 43). Of these 
statements not only is the 
second manifestly false (irre- 
spective of the Lamia); for 
Demetrius did not live in the 
reign of Augustus, even sup- 
posing that he had a disciple 
caUed Demetrius ; but the first 
is also untrue, though it was 
formerly universaUy accepted. 



The Menippus to whom Lucian 
in the Ica/romenippn* and a 
great portion of the Dialogues 
of the Dead has given the chief 
rolex, is unmistakably the 
Cynic of the third century 
B.C., famous for his Satires, 
who had already written a 
Neicum (Diog. vi. 101) ; Lucian 
(Acovs. 33) also calls him Mei^- 
ixfrSs ris rSov TcaKaiSov kvvSov 
fid\a iXoKTiKds ; treats him as 
a contemporary of the events 
of the third centxiry(Ica/r(mien. 
15), and mentions his having 
kiUed himself (Dial. Mbrt. 10, 
11), cf. Part IL a; 246, 3. 
The supposed contemporary of 
Augustus seems to have arisen 
out of an arbitrary combina- 
tion of this Menippus with 
the Menippus of Philostratus, 
who was, moreover, assigned 
much too early a date. The 
first Cynics capable of histori- 
cal proof will be named in the 
following note. 

' This contemporary of Se- 
neca, who often mentions him, 
was, according to Bemrf. vii. 
11, already in Bome under 
Caligula, and was offered by 
the Emperor a gift of 200,000 
sesterces, which, however, he 
declined. We find him in Rome 
under Nero (Sen. Benef. vii. 
1, 3 ; 8, 2 ; Ep. 67, 14 ; 91, 19). 
The utterances of Seneca on 
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ever, as this philosopher is admired by Seneca,^ and 
advantageously as his freedom from wants contrasts 



his poverty and his manner of 
life ( Vit, Beat, 183) date from 
this time (hoe pauperiorem 
quam eeterat CfjffUoos, quod, cum 
tibi interdiaoerit habere, inter' 
dixit et poicere), Ep. 20, 9 {ego 
eerte aUter audio, qua dioit 
Demetrius notter, cum ilium 
ffidi nudum, quanto mvnut, 
quam in utramentis^ incuban- 
tern), Ep. 62, 3 (he lives, non 
tamquam contempterit omnia, 
ted tamquam, aliis hdbenda per- 
m.iserit)^aX80 the word of Epic- 
tetus {Diss, i. 25, 22), and the 
anecdote in Lncian, Saltator, 
63. When Thrasea Paetus was 
put to death (67 A.D.), whose 
intimate friend he was, he 
raised his voice in opposition 
(Tac. Ann, xvi. 34 sq.), and 
still more to his own disadvan- 
tage, after the accession of 
Vespasian undertook the de- 
fence of Egnatius Celer (Tac. 
£Pist, iv. 40 J cf . Ann, xvi. 32). 
On account of his injurious 
expressions concerning Ves- 
pasian he was banished (71 
A.D.) to an island, but his con- 
tinued insults were not further 
punished (Dio Cass. Ixvi. 13; 
Sueton. Vesp. 13). In Lucian, 
Adv, Ind. 19, he appears in 
Corinth ; in Philostratus,^^^^^. 
iv. 25 ; V. 19, we meet with 
him in the reign of Nero at 
Athens and Corinth ; subse- 
quently he was recommended 
by ApoUonius of Tyana to 
Titus (vi. 31), and in the reign 
of Domitian was still in the 
company of that necromancer 
(vii. 42 ; viii. 10 sqq,) ; but these 
statements are untrustworthy. 
He is described by most of th&se 



who mention him, as a Cynic. 
Nothing is known as to any 
writings left by him. Accord- 
ing to Eunap. V. Soph, Procem, 
p. 6, Musonius and Cameades 
were, as well as Menippus, 
contemporary with Demetrius. 
Two of these names, however 
(Menippus and Musonius), he 
doubtless merely takes from 
Philostratus {vide snip, pp. 291, 
1; 246, 3), and we know not 
how much of what Philostratus 
says has any historical founda- 
tion ; as to Cameades we can 
form no judgment, as he is 
mentioned nowhere else. But 
that there were other Cynics 
in Rome at the time of De- 
metrius is plain from the f ore- 
goiDg statements, and the 
quotations (p. 290, 1) from 
Seneca. One of these Cynics, 
by name Isodorus, who on ac- 
count of his biting words had 
been exiled by Nero from 
Italy, is mentioned by Sueton. 
{Nero, 39). 

* Ben^f. vii. 1, 3, he calls 
him : Vir meo judicio muqnus 
etiamsi masDimis comparetur ; 
and in I. e. 8, 2, he says of him : 
Qttem mihi videtw rerum nor 
tivra nostris tuMsse temporibus, 
ut ostenderet, neo ilium a nobis 
oorrumpi nee nos ab iUo eorrigi 
posse, virum exacts, licet neget 
ipse, sapientuB, &c. Cf . J^. 62. 
According to Philostr. ApolL iv. 
25, Favorinus had also greatly 
praised him. He appears in a 
less brilliant light in what 
has just been quoted from 
Tacitus, Dio Cassius, and Sue- 
tonius. 
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with the luxury of the Eoman world, his philosophic Chap. 

value cannot be estimated very highly. At any ! 

rate, there have come down to us no remarkable 
thoughts of his, and the meagreness of the tradition 
renders it probable that none of any importance 
were known. He recommends his scholars not to 
trouble themselves with much knowledge, but to 
exercise themselves in a few rules of life for practical 
use ; * he appeals with impressive eloquence to their 
moral consciousness;^ he expresses with cynical 
rudeness his contemptuous opinion of others 3 * he 
opposes himself with bitter scorn to the threats of 
the despot ; * he welcomes outward misfortunes as 
a means of moral training, and resigns himself 
willingly and joyfully to the will of God.* In all 
this there is nothing that a Stoic might not also 
have said ; and even his light estimation of learning 
and knowledge Demetrius shares, at any rate, with 
the Stoicism of his time. The peculiarity of his 
Cjmicism therefore lies only in the severity with 
which he stamps his principles on his life. 

* Sen. Benef, vii. 1, 8 «^. ances ooncemiDg Vespasian, 
What follows, however, from and Sen. Ejp, 91, 9, who quotes 
§ 5 onwards, is, as well as c. 9, from him : Eodem loco sibi esse 
10, Seneca's own dissertation. voces vmperitorumy qyo ventre 

' In Z. 0. 8, 2 : He was elo- redditos orepitiut. * Quid enimy 

quentiiB ejus, qucs resfortistvmas inquitf mea re/ert, sursu/tti isti 

deeeat, non ooncinnata neo in cm deorsum sonent ? * If Seneca 

verba solUcitce, sed ingenU applies the word eleganter to 

ammo, provt ii%petus tuHt, res these words, this is a matter 

suas prosequentis, of taste. 

* Cf . Lncian, Adv. Indoct, 19, « In Epikt. Diss, i. 25, 22, he 
where he takes the book out of says to Nero : &irciAcis /xoi oiiamr 
the hand of a bad reader, and rov, troX 8* 1^ ^{mtis, 

tears it in pieces. Further, his * Sen. Provid, 3, 3 ; 5 ; 5 ; 
previously mentioned utter- Ep. 67, 14. 
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Chap. Of the Cynics of the period immediately foUow- 

^\ ing,^ some details have come down to us respecting 

(Enonums CEnomaus of Gradara, who is said to have lived under 

(f (tor , Bggi^gg tiie Cynics men- even were it otherwise, the 
aara. tioned twprtij p. 291, 2, the fol- time when Demetrius lived 
lowing names axe connected can only he approximately con- 
with this school, of which, how- dnded from c. 34. A g a t h o • 
ever, onr knowledge is very im- bulus in Egypt (Lncian, Be- 
perf ect. Under Vespasian lived rrum, 3 ; Peregrin. 17) must 
Diogenes and Heras, of also be counted among the 
whom, on account of their Cynics of this period. Under 
abuse of the imperial family, Antoninus Pius and his sue- 
the former was scourged and cesser lived Demo nax, Per e- 
the latter beheaded (Dio Cass, grinus, and his pupil Thea- 
Ixvi. 16); and probably also genes, of whom we shall 
Hostilins (/. c. 13), who was speak later on; also Honora- 
banished with Demetrius, tus (Luc. Demon. 19, where it 
Under Domitian or Trajan we is related of him that he was 
must place Didymus with clothed in a bearskin, and that 
the surname of Planetiades (if Demonax, therefore, called him 
he was an historical person), in *Af)iceo-/Xaos) and Herophilus 
whose mouth Plutarch, De Bef. (J^oa/ronien. 16) seem to be his- 
0ra4i. c. 7, 413, puts a sarcasm torical persons, Crato, on the 
against the oracle; under Ha- contrary (Luc. 2>eiS5aZfa^.i.«$'j'.) 
drian,besides(Enomaus(t?i^ imaginary. To the period of 
infra\ perhaps that Deme- Antoninus likewise belongs 
trius of whom it is related Pancratius, who lived in 
(Lucian, Tox. 27 *qq^ that he Athens and in Corinth (Phi- 
came to Alexandria to devote lostr. V. Soph. i. 23, 1 ), and 
himself under the guidance of Crescens, the accuser of Jus- 
a certain B ho di us (or of a tin the Martyr (Justin. Apol. 
Rhodian ?) to the Cynic philo- ii. 3 ; Tatian, Adv. Gent. 19 ; 
sophy, that he tended his Eus. Hist. JEcel. iv. 16, &c.) ; 
nn justly-accused friend Anti- to the period of Severus, An- 
philus with the greatest self- tiochus, the Cilician, whom 
denial in prison, and finally ac- that emperor esteemed because 
cused himself in order to share he set his soldiers an example 
his fate. When their inno- of endurance (Dio Cass. Ixxvii. 
cence was brought to light he 19 ; cf . Bemays, Ludan und 
gave over to his friend the con- die Kyn. 30). After this time 
siderable compensation which there is a gap in our knowledge 
he received, and himself went of the Cynic philosophers ex- 
to India to the Brahmans. The tending over a hundred and 
historical truth of this occur- fifty years, but the continuance 
rence, however, is as little cer- of the school is beyond question, 
tain as the. authenticity of the When Asclepiades lived, 
treatise which affirms it; and who, according to Tertullian, 
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the reign of HadrianJ Julian reproaches him for Chap. 
destroying in his writings the fear of the gods, for _ 
despising hnman reason, and trampling under foot ^ 
all laws, human and divine ; his tragedies, he says, 
are beyond all description shameful and prepos- 
terous ; ^ and if in this verdict the horror of the 
pious emperor for the despiser of the popular 
reUgion has perhaps no emaU share, we must still 
suppose that CEnomaus must have departed in a 
striking manner from the prevailing customs and 
mode of thought. In the lengthy fragments from 
his treatise against the * Jugglers,' * which Eusebius 
has preserved for us,* we find a polemic as violent as 
it is outspoken against the heathen oracles, in the 

-4<?iVirf.ii. 14, traveUed through > Loe.cit.i^. 210 D. When 

distant lands with a cow ; or Snidas, Atoy4yris 9i OiySfi. calls 

Sphodrias, who is quoted bj (Enomaus a writer of tragedies, 

Athen. iv. 162 b, with a r4xyri whose name was also Diogenes, 

ipotriicfi ; or the Cynics named and who lived in Athens after 

ap. Phot. Cod. 167, p. 114, b 23, the fall of the Thirty Tyrants, 

among the authorities of Sto- this statement seems to be 

bceus— yiz.,Hegesianax, Po- founded on a confused recol* 

lyzelus, Xanthippus, lection of this passage, where 

Theomnestus — we do not tragedies are mentioned, dedi- 

know. cated to Diogenes or to his 

* He is placed in that period disciple Philistus (Philiscus, 

by Syncellus, p. 349 B. The cf. voL ii. a, 244, 2), and 

statement of Suidas, OMfi, that then tragedies of (Enomaus are 

he was a little older than Por- spoken of. 

phyry, is perhaps inferred from * The title of this book runs 

the circumstance that Eusebius thus, according to Eus. Prop. 

(with whose more definite ac- Ih, v. 18, 3 ; 21, 4 ; vi. 6, 52 ; 

count, however, Syncellus was Theod. Cur. Grcec. Affect, (par. 

acquainted) Prtep, En. v. 19 1642} vi. p. 561 : yo^Yr^v (t>wphf 

sqq., discusses him immediately named less accurately by Julian 

before Porphyry, and calls him vii. 209, B : rh Karh xpn^^Vp^f^V' 

(c. 18, 3) r\s rwv viw, * Prop, Ecang. v. c. 19-36, 

« Orat. vii. p. 209 B. Spanh. vi. 6. 
cf. vi. 199 A. 
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Chap, spirit of cynical fr^ethinkiDg ; * but it is based on no 
' properly philosophic arguments ; and in connection 
with it (Enomaus likewise turns against the fatalism 
of the Stoics, and exalts in its stead free-will as the 
rudder and foundation of human life, declaring it to 
be as much an incontrovertible fact of consciousness 
as our existence itself, and expounding the irrecon- 
cilability of foreknowledge with freedom, and of 
fatality with moral responsibility.^ In these utter- 
ances we recognise the self-dependence of the man 
who, in spite of his Cynicism, would be a follower 
neither of Antisthenes nor of Diogenes ; ' but he 
was doubtless neither inclined nor adapted for any 
deeper study of philosophic questions. 
Demonax, The famous Demonax* also, who was highly 
esteemed in Athens, and extolled in a treatise 



* Expressions entirely similar c. 3) had enjoyed the instruc- 
are put into the month of the tions of the Cynics Agathobulus 
representative of Cynicism by and Demetrius («^a, p. 291 ; 
Plutarch, Def. Orao. 7, p. 413. 294,1) and of the Stoics Bpic- 
Moreover, of. infra, p. 298, 3, and tetus and Timocrates {supra, pp. 
Phil d. Or. II. i. 2^0 sqq, ; Ber- 197, 266); he afterwards lived 
nays, I. o. 30 sqq. in Athens, and died there when 

2 Loc. eit, vi. 7, 11 nq. (The- almost a century old, having 

doret, h c.) with the proposi- starved himself to death on 

tion : IBoh yhp, f rp6x(p Tjfiwv account of the advancing weak- 

aifTuv iLvreiK-iifxfxeBa, roircp Ka\ ness of old age (I. c. c. 63 iqq-^ 

Tuv iv Tifiiy ahdaipirwv Kotl fiialav, but as he still had intercourse 

But of self -consciousness it was with Herodes Atticus (c. 24, 33) 

previously said : oIk Hwo iKavhv in this latter period, he may, 

odras &5 ri ffwalaSjiffis t€ koI perhaps, have lived till 160 A.D., 

&in-l\ri\lfis rifiuv air&u. or even longer. The treatise 

8 Julian, Orat. vi. p. 187 C : said to be by Lucian shows (as 

6 KvyiiTfihs oih€ *Avri(r6€vi<rfjiis Bernays, h o., remarks), by the 

iariy olire Aioy€vi<rfi6i. way in which Herodes is alluded 

* Bom in Cyprus of a good to, that it was not written till 
family, Demonaz (according to after his death 176 A.D. 
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bearing Lucian's name,' is much more distinguished Chap. 
by his character than by his science.^ From (Eno- . 
mans he diflfers chiefly in that he tried to Xnitigate 
the severities of the Cynic mode of thought, and to 
reconcile it with life and its necessities ; in other 
respects he is considerably in harmony with it. As 
CEnomaus had neither held strictly to a definite 
system nor troubled himself at all about any scien- 
tific knowledge, so Demonax, according to the 
assurance of his biographer,* carried his eclecticism 
to such an extent that it is difficult to say which 
of his philosophical predecessors he preferred. 
He himself, to all outward appearance, proclaimed 
himself a Cynic, without, however, approving of the 
exaggerations of the party; but in his own charac- 
ter he chose for a model the mild, benevolent, 
and moderate temper of Socrates,* and was large- 
hearted enough to esteem Aristippus side by side 
with Socrates and Diogenes.* His principal eflForts 
were directed to the liberation of mankind from 
all things external: for the man who is free, said 
he, alone is happy; and he only is free who hopes 

> Bekker has denied that it for suspicion as to its credi- 

is Lucian's, and Bemays (Zi^- bility. 

eia/ii tmd die Kyn, 104 sg.) has ' Concerning his gentle, ha- 

def ended this opinion with very mane, and amiable character, 

important arguments. But that his imperturbable cheerfulness, 

its author, who nowhere gives his efforts for the moral welfare 

himself out to be Lucian, was of those around him, and the 

really a contemporary of his extraordinary veneration he 

hero, and had intercourse with thereby acquired^ of. Lucian, 

him for many years (M /h^kut- I, o. c. 5-11 ; 57 ; 63 ; 67. 
rov cvveytySfiriyt c. 1), we have ' Demon. 5. 
no reason to doubt, nor is there * Zoo. eit, 5-9; of. 19; 21; 

any internal reason in his work 48 ; 52. * Loc. eit. 62. 
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Chap, nothing and fears nothing, being convinced of the 
' transitoriness and paltriness of all men.^ In order 
to resign nothing of this independence he abstained 
from marriage ; ^ but he seems to have specially 
included in it, in the true spirit of Cynicism, freedom 
from the prejudices of the popular religion ; he him- 
self was indicted because he never oflFered sacrifices, 
and despised the Eleusinian mysteries, and he con- 
ceals neither in his defence nor elsewhere his low 
opinion of the existing worship.* In his suicide and 
his indiflFerence to burial,* we recognise the disciple 
of Antisthenes and Zeno ; and though the departure 
from this life, according to the Stoic doctrine, must 
open an entrance to a higher life, Demonax, like 
Panaetius and Epictetus, disclaimed this view.* As 
to any scientific enquiry, however, we hear as little 
on this point as on any other. The philosopher 
considers his task to be solely the exercise of 

^ Lucian, Demon. 20 ; cf . c. 4 : make them acquainted with 

rh iXov 4fAtfit\'fiKei ainf fAii^eyhs them. In c. 27 he refused to 

&\\ov rpo(T$€a eTvat, enter a temple to pray ; for 

* Cf. the anecdote quoted God, he said, could hear him 

supra, p. 274, 1. just as well in any other place ; 

' Loc, cit. 11. To the com- and in c. 37 he confounded a 

plaint that he did not sacrifice soothsayer with the dilemma : 

to Athena he replied he had either he must belieye himself 

hitherto refrained, ou5<^ ykp to have the power of altering 

huffdtu aM\v r&y Tap* ifiov the decrees of fate, or his art 

Bviri&y (nt€7idfjifi9»ov ; and when was worthless, 

censured in respect to the * Loe, cit. 65 sq. 

mysteries, he said that he did * Zoe.oit. c.S2 : (iWovBdvor^ 

not get himself initiated, be- ipon4vov, cl itBdvaros aur^ ri 

cause it would be impossible ^'vx^ ^oKet tlvai ; diOdvaros, ^^, 

for him not to speak to the Axx* &s vdma. Cf . c. 8, where 

uninitiated about them ; in he says that in a word, X'fiOii ru 

order, if the mysteries were &ya6&y Kcd kok&v koI i\fv$€pla 

bad, to warn them against fuuepit irdvros iy b\iy^ Kara' 

them, and if they were good, to X^^erou. 
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practical influence on those around him, and the Chap. 

means to this end is with him, as with Diogenes, 1_ 

not so much instruction as counsel, and before all 
things, ready and trenchant wit, the old weapon of 
the Cynics, which he in most cases employed very 
skilfully. Cjniicism appears, indeed, in his person 
in its most interesting and attractive shape, but 
still with essentially the same features which have 
already been long familiar to us. 

In contradistinction to this ideal picture we find PeregH- 
a caricature in Lucian's description of Peregrinus,^ 
who bears the cognomen of Proteus.^ According to 
him, this Cynic escaped from a reckless and profli- 
gate youth first to Christianity and then to Cyni- 
cism, the most absurd and disgusting excesses of 
which he adopted, until at last the wish of making 
himself talked about induced him, half against his 
will and in constant struggle with the fear of death, 
to throw himself into the flames of a funeral pyre * 



* n. rrjs TLtpeyplyov t€A.€vt^s. 
Of modem writers oonceming 
Peregrinus and the literature 
relating to him, of. Eckstein, 
EnoykUp. v, Ersch. u. Qruber^ 
sect. iii. vol. xvi. 9vh voee\ 
Zeller, Vortr. u. Ahhandl, 11. 
173 sq. ; Bemays, Jmo, u, d, 
Eyniker, 21, and I, o., p. 65, the 
translation and commentary of 
the treatise bearing the name 
of Lncian. 

^ He first received this name, 

according to Gellios, JV. J., zii. 

11,1, after the time when that 

. author made his acquaintance ; 

what it means we are not told. 

' Further details will be 



found in the treatise of Zelle 
already quoted. In that of 
Lnclan, vide^ concerning the 
excesses imputed to him, c. 9 ; 
the murder of his father, of 
which he is accused, c. 10, 14 
9q. ; his relation to the Chris- 
tians, and the imprisonment 
which he suffered in conse- 
quence, c. 11-14 ; his intro- 
duction through Agathobulus 
to the Cynic philosophy {supra, 
p. 294, 1) ; his arrival in Italy, 
c. 18; his burning himself to 
death (which is also mentioned 
in Athenag. Suppl. 23 ; Tert. 
Ad MaH, 4 ; Philostr. F. Soph, 
ii. 1, 33), c. 20 tqq. Some few 
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Chap, at the Oljrmpic games in the year 165 a.d. But 



X. 



the most serious of these charges are too insuffi- 
ciently attested * by Lucian's testimony, the uncer- 
tainty of which he himself cannot entirely conceal, 
to allow of our unconditionally endorsing his judg- 
ment of Peregrinus. If we separate from his 
account all that is internally improbable, this Cynic 
appears as a man who was sincere in his endeavours 
after virtue and austerity, but was, at the same 
time, always exaggerating and pushing forward his 
principles to an absurd extreme,^ finally investing 
even suicide — in regard to which he has so many allies 
in the Stoic and Cynic school — with theatrical pomp, 
in order to produce the most striking eflfect possible.' 
There is other evidence to show that he asserted the 
claims of his school with some exaggeration ; * but 
G-ellius praises the earnestness and steadiness of his 
character,* and the value and usefulness of his 

years after his death, previous Atticns, he is said to have tried 

totheyearl80B.C.,Athenagoras to raise an insurrection against 

{I. c), in agreement with Luc. the Romans (Luc. 18 sq.). 
c. 27 sqq, 41, speaks of an oraou- •• The fact of this suicide 

lar statue of Peregrinus which (which has been disputed by 

stood in the market-place of A. Planck, Theol. Stud, in Krit, 

his native city. 1811, 834 sq.^ 843 ; and Baur, 

> Cf . Zeller, Vortr. ii. 175 sq. ; Kirchengesch. ii. 412), accord- 

Bemays, 52 sqq. ing to all the above quotations, 

2 If he was thrown as a is beyond a doubt. 
Christian into prison while his * Luc. Demon. When Pere- 

fellow-Christians remained un- grinus said to Demonax, on 

molested, he must have given account of his cheerfulness : 

occasion to this by his beha- od kui^^s, the latter replied, Ilepc- 

viour ; he was banished from yp^vct obx iLydpwrl(€is, 
Italy on account of his abuse * He calls him (I. o.) vir 

of the Emperor; in Greece, grams et constans, whom he 

besides his quarrels with the often visited in his hut before 

Eleans and his attacks (also the city, and whose lectures he 

mentioned by Philostratus, F. attended. 
Soph. 11. I, 33} on Herodes 
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doctrines,^ and quotes a discourse of his, in which he chap. 

says that a man should not avoid wickedness through ^- 

fear of punishment, but from love to the good ; and 

the wise man would do this even though his action 

remained hidden from gods and men ; but he who 

has not made so much progress in morals may still 

be restrained from wickedness by the thought that 

all wrong-doing comes to light in the end. We are 

acquainted, however, with no scientific achievement 

either of Peregrinus or his scholar Theagenes,^ or, Thea^fenes. 

indeed, of any of these later Cynics. j;^^ later 

But for the very reason that this Cynicism was ^y^*^*- 
far more a mode of life than a scientific conviction, 

* 7 

it was able to outlast the vicissitudes of the philo- 
sophic systems, and to maintain itself down to the 
latest periods of Greek philosophy. Even in the 
second half of the fourth century the Emperor 
Julian found occasion for those two discourses 
against the Cynics, which give us a picture so un- 
favourable, but at the same time probably not 
essentially untrue, of this school at that time.' 

* Loc, oit. : Midta hercle di- nlfvas. Or, vii. : icphs *HpdK\€iov 

eere eum utiliter et horiMte avr KwiKhvy irSos Kwurriov. For 

di/eimui. Cf . the same authority example, cf . Or, vii. 204, C. 9q., 

for what foUows. 223 B sqq, Julian (p. 224 C.) 

' This Cynic, whom Lucian mentions, besides Heraclius, as 

(c. 3 »qq, ; 7 ; 24 ; 30 «g'. ; 36) Cynics of his time, Asclepiades, 

treats with the greatest ma- Serenianus; and Chytron. In 

lignity, is described by Galen, Or, vii. 198 a, he mentions 

Meth. Med, xiii. 16, vol. x. 909 Iphicles of Epirus, whose free- 

K. (as Bemays, p. 14 sqq.^ has spoken notions expressed before 

shown) as a philosopher of the Bmperor Valentinian in the 

repute (8i«k r^v H^w rMpdnrov) year 376 are related by Am . 

who gave lectures daily in Rome mian. Marc. xxx. 6, 8. A Cynic 

in the Gymnasium of Trajan. named Demetrius Chytras, who, 

■ Or, vi. : fJj rchs &irai5c^ovf in extreme old age, was tor- 
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Chap. Further traces of the recognition which Cynicism 
still found in this period are to be met with both in 
heathen and Christian authors.' About the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, Augustine tells us that all 
the schools of philosophy, except the Cynic, Peripa- 
tetic, and Platonic, had died out ; ^ and even in the 
first decade of the sixth century we find in Athens 
a Cynic ascetic, Sallustius.' With the overthrow of 
heathenism this school, as such, naturally came to 



tared nnder Constantius on a avt Peripatetieos a/ut PhUoni- 

political and religions charge, cos. M Cynicos qtddem, qum 

but was finally set free, is men- eos vit€B gucedam. delectat liber- 

tioned by Ammian. xix. 12, 12 ; tat atque licentia. Later on, 

another in Julian's time is Civ, D, zix. 19, he remarks that 

spoken of anonymously by if a philosopher goes over to 

David, Schol. in At, 14 a, 18. Christianity it is not required 

* Bernays, I. c. p. 37, 99 gq.., that he should change his dress ; 

alludes in this connection to the Church does not trouble 

the panegyric which Themis- itself about the Cynic garb. An 

tius pronounced on Cynicism example of an Egyptian Cynic, 

and its founders in his dis- Maximus by name, who be- 

course on Virtue, especially pp. came a Christian in 370 A.D., 

444; 417 (preserved in the and retained his dress a long 

Syrian language, and translated time, is quoted by Bernays, 

into Gterman by Gildemeister I. <?., from Tillemont, MSmoireSy 

and Bucheler in the BJiein. ix. 2, 796 tqq, 

Mui. vol. xxvii.) ; also the ■ Damasc. V. Itidori, 89-92, 

violent attack of Chrysostom 260; and at greater length 

(Homil. 17, c. 2 ; CbryB, 0pp. ed. Suidas (tub voce), who has 

Migne, ii. 173) upon the phi- taken the first of bis articles, 

losophers (clearly described as and probably also the second, 

Cynics) who left Antioch on from Damascius. That SaUus- 

the approach of danger, but tius, as is here observed, ex- 

who enjoyed, it would appear, aggerated the Cynic severity as 

a certain degree of reputation well as the walCtiy M. rb y€\oiAr€- 

among the inhabitants of that pop, is confirmed by Slmplicius, 

city. in Epict. Mem, p. 90 H ; accord- 

' Cicero, Acad. iii. 19, 42 : ing to whom he laid burning 

Itaqvs wimc phUotophot rum coals upon his leg to see how 

fere videmut, niti aut Cynioot long he could endure it. 
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an end ; the only element which was peculiar to it, Chap. 
the Cynic mode of life, the Christian Church had ' 

long since appropriated in Monachism.^ 

* Julian, I. c. 224 A, already dLTroToucTiffToi ( =» qui saculo re- 
con^)ares the Cynics with the nundaverunf) of the Christians. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

THE PERIPATETICS OF THE FIEST CENTURIES AFTER 

CHRIST. 



Chap. 
XL 

C. TJie 
Peripa- 
tetict of 



The direction taken by the Peripatetic school in 
the first century before Christ was maintained by it 
during the whole of its further existence.^ Those 
members of it with whom we are acquainted,^ 



* In regard to what follows, 
cf . Fabric. Bibl. Or. iii. 458 *qq. ; 
Harl. ; Brandis and Zumpt in 
the treatises mentioned supra^ 
p. 112, 1 ; Prantl, Oesch. der 
Zoffik, 646 8qq. 

^ Our knowledge of the Peri- 
patetic school in this period is 
very imperfect. According to 
the writers named supra, pp. 113 
sqq., we find, about the middle 
of the first Christian century, 
Alexander of ^gae, the in- 
structor of Nero (Suid. *AX€|. 
Aiy.\ from whom Simplicius, 
Categ. 3, o {Sehol. in Arigt. 29, 
<r, 40) quotes observations out 
of a commentary on the Cate- 
gories, and Alex. Aphr. ap. 
Simpl. Be Ccelo, Sehol. 494, J, 
28, from a commentary on the 
Books of the Heavens. (Kars- 
ten, 194, a, 6, here substitutes 
Aspasius for Alexander, whether 
by his own conjecture, or ac- 
cording to manuscripts, does 
not appear.) Ideler, Aritt. Me* 



teoTol. i. xvi. gqq., believes we 
should perhaps attribute to 
Alexander the commentary on 
the' Meteorology f which has been 
handed down under the name of 
Alexander of Aphrodisias; and 
he seems to suppose that the 
Sosigenes whom Alexander men- 
tions as his teacher is the 
famous astronomer of the time 
of Caesar. We shaU, however, 
find that Alexander the Aphro- 
disian had a Sosigenes for his 
teacher. Towards the end of 
the same century we encounter 
(ap. Plut. Qu. Conmv, ix. 6; 
14, 6) a Peripatetic named 
Menephylus, perhaps the 
head of the school in Athens, 
and ibid. JE^at. Am. 16, p. 487, 
ApoUonius the Peripatetic, 
one of the • later philosophers,' 
who was praised for having as- 
sisted his brother Sotion to 
attain greater honour than 
himself. This may, perhaps, 
be ApoUonius the Alexandrian, 
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so far as we have any details concerning their Chap. 
writings, are mostly mentioned in connection with ' 



t7i£ first 
from whom Simplicms,iw65z^^^. taught, as GcdX&n {De Cogn. an. centuries 
Schol. in Arist. 63, J, 3, quotes Morh. 8, vol. v. 42), in his four- b,c, 
a treatise on the Categories, teenth or fifteenth year, there- 
Sotion, another Peripatetic, fore in 145-6, B.C. had for his 
has already come before us in teacher a pupil of this philoso- 
Phil. d. Chr. II. ii. 931, 3 {ride iup. pher, who apparently was still 
181, 2), as author of the YA^as alive; andHerminus(ap. jJimpl. 
*Afio\d€(as. This man I have Be Coelo, SoJiol. 494, &j 31 sqq.) 
there conjectured to be the quotes from him. Adrast us of 
same from whom Alex. Aphr. Aphrodisias (David, Sohol. in 
Top. 213, apparently out of a Ar. 30, a, 9 ; Anon. I. c. 32, 6, 36 ; 
commentary on the Tojnca, and Simpl. Categ. 4, 7, 1, c. 45 ; Ach. 
Simpl. Categ. 41, 7, Schol. in Tat. 7««^. c. 16, 19, p. 136, 139), 
J^r. 6 1 , a, 22, from a commentary who is named together with him 
on the Categories, quotes one or (Galen, De Lihr. Propr. c. 11 ; 
two unimportant and erroneous vol xix. 42 sq. ; Porph. V. Plot. 
observations. His compila- 14) was probably not far re- 
tion seems to be referred to moved in point of time ; this 
by Pliny, Hint. Nat. Prmf. 24. appears partly from the above 
In this case Sotion must pro- juxtaposition, but more espe- 
bably have lived in the middle cially from the use made of 
of the first century, which him by Theo Smymaeus (ivfra, 
would harmonise well with the p. 309, 4) ; for Theo was a con- 
theory that he was the author temporary of Hadrian {infra, 
of the A«{k\6ioi ix^yxoi, and p. 335). If, however, he is 
the brother of Apollonius men- the author of a commentary on 
tioned by Plutarch. His own the Ethics of Aristotle and 
brother Lamprias is also Theophrastus {Phil. d. GHr. II. ii. 
described by Plutarch, Qu,. Conv, 855) mentioned ap. Athen. xv. 
ii. 2, 2 ; cf. i. 8, 3, as a Peripa- 673, e (where our text has 
tetic ; he likewise describes his "h^paffrov) he may have been 
friend the grammarian from still alive in the time of Anto- 
Egypt {Qu.Conv. i. 9, 1, 1 ; viii. ninus Pius. Aristocles, the 
8, 2, 1), Theo {vide, concerning rhetorician of Pergamus, is 
him, DeFac.Lunoi, 2b, \Zsq.)De placed by Suidas {sub voce) 
Ei. 6 ; Pifth. Ora^. Z sq., as a under Trajan and Hadrian : 
man of Peripatetic tendencies, according to Philostratus, F. 
On the other hand, Favonius, So2)h. ii. 3, he was a contempo- 
who is spoken of I. 0. viii. 10, 2, rary of Herodes Atticus, there- 
1, as Baifiovulffraros *Api<rror4\ou5 fore somewhat earlier, but had 
ipaffT^s is probably only the only occupied himself with the 
well-known Platonist, whom Peripatetic philosophy in his 
we shall discuss later on. In youth. What Synes. Bio^ p. 12 
the second half of the second R, says of Aristocles' desertion 
century Aspasius must have of philosophy for Rhetoric must 
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Chap, commentaries on Aristotle's works, and among 
' these his logical books seem chiefly to have occupied 



Cowmen' 
tators of 
Arigtotle^s 
worki. 



apply to him and not to the 
Messenian. About 140-150 A.D. 
lived Claudius Severus, the 
teacher of Marcus Aurelius 
(Capitol. Ant. Philos. 3; cf. 
Galen, De Prarmt. c. 2, vol. 
ziv. 613), and Agathocles 
and Rufinus, mentioned by 
Lucian, Demon. 29, 54 ; at the 
same time and later Her mi- 
nus, according to Alexander, 
Aphr. ap. Simpl. De Coelo. Sohol. 
494, hf 31 sqq.j the teacher of 
this Peripatetic, and, as it would 
seem, the disciple of Aspasius, 
apparently the same that Lu- 
cian, Demon. 56, calls a man of 
bad character (concerning the 
Categories, which, according to 
this passage, Herminus con- 
stantly had in his mouth, Alex- 
ander the teacher had written 
a commentary much in use). 
Contemporary with him is 
Eudemus, an acquaintance of 
Galen's, who was treated in an 
illness by that physician in 165 
B.C. at Rome in his 63rd year 
(Galen, De Prcenot. c. 2 sq. vol. 
xiv. 606-619 ; et pass. Vide the 
Index). Likewise the Cleo- 
demus of Lucian {PhUops. 6 
sqq.', Symp. 6, 16) must have 
lived at this date But he is 
evidently an imaginary person. 
A contemporary of Marcus 
Aurelius (161-180) is Alex- 
ander of Damascus, whom 
Galen describes {De Prcenot. c. 
6 ; De Anatnm. Administr. i. 1, 
voL xiv. 627 sq. ; ii. 218) as the 
teacher of the Consul Flavins 
6 oe t h u s (who is also named 
in vol. xiv. 612, and De Lihr. 
Propr, l,,*vol. xix. 16 sq.), and 



as public teacher of the Peri- 
patetic philosophy in Athens ; 
besides Paulus the Prefect 
(Z. c. xiv. 612) and Pjemi- 
genes of Mytilene (Galen, 
Sanit. tu. v. 11; vol. vi. 365, 
367). Under the same emperor 
and his successor Commodus 
must be placed the teachers 
of Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
Aristocles of Messene (vide 
in/ra) and Sosigenes. That 
Alexander was instructed by the 
latter, we learn not only from 
Ydmoelt (Meteorol. 116, Z. c., and 
from Philop. Ana.l. Pr. xxxiii. ft, 
Sohol. in Ar. 158, b, 28), but also 
from the editor of his com- 
mentary on the Metaphysics, 
p. 432, 12; Bon. 741, h, 48 Bk.; 
and from Themist. De An. p. 
112 Sp., who quotes his third 
book, wept 6\lfews. The statement 
(Ps. Alex. Metaph. 636, 21(797, h, 
6 Bekk.) : Sarepos yhp 'Xa<rty4yiis 
'AA6|(£v8pov T^J xp^^V* is either 
a mistake of the epitomist or 
a clerical error. Under Septi- 
mus Severus, and (as Zumpt 
shows, I. 0. p. 98) between 198 
and 211,Alexander of Aphro- 
disias was made the hesul of 
the Peripatetic school in Athens 
{supra, p. 192, 1). He, and not 
some otherwise unknown Peri- 
patetic called Aristotle, is 
meant in the words vcc6rcpos 
*Api(rT0T4\ris S i^vyv^^s rov 
<l>i\o<r6<pov *Api<rTor4\ovs, Syrian 
i7h Metaph. xiii. 3 {Sohol. in Ar. 
889, h, 11), as is proved not 
only by the passage itself, but 
by a comparison of it with 
Alex. Metaph. 715, 18 sqq. 
Likewise, as David remarks m 
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the attention of these commentators. But what we Chap. 
are told in this respect about the Peripatetics of the '. 



Cat. Sehol. 28, a, 21, Alexander Or, 5, 17, would indeed agree 

was named Aristotle, otoy Scd- with his sceptical bearing to- 

Ttpop 6vra *ApiffroT4\riy. Be- ward soothsaying. More defi- 

sides these Peripatetics, whose nite signs are wanting, how- 

dates may be at least approxi- ever, that Diogenianos was 

mately fixed, a good many described by Plutarch as a 

others are named, of whom we Peripatetic. Enarmostns, 

can scarcely say more than that whom Aspasius blames (ap. 

they must belong to. the first Alex, in Metaph. 44, 23 ; Bon. 

two centuries after Christ. 652, b, 29, Bekk.) because 

Among these is Archaicus Eudorus and he had altered a 

(erroneously regarded by Fa- reading in the Metaphysial 

brie. Bihlioth. Ghr. iii. 536, Harl. was also probably living in the 

as a Stoic), from whom Stobaeus first century. The philosophers 

i^Cait. Schol. 61, a, 22; 66, a, quoted by Alex. Aphr. De An. 

42 ; J, 35 ; 73, J, 20 ; 74, J, 31) 154, J, o; Socrates (prob- 

quotes observations on the ably the Bithynian Peripatetic 

Categories^ doubtless from a named in Diog. ii. 47); Yir- 

commentary on that work; in ginius Rufus, and periiaps 

the first of these passages he also Polyzelus {I. e. 162, ^, 

distinguishes Archaicus and note); Ptolemy, concerning 

Sotion as disciples of the an- whom cf . Phil. d. Cht. U. ii. 54 ; 

cient commentators — Androni- A r t e m o n , the collector of Aris- 

cus, Boethus, &c. Perhaps Ar- totellan Letters {Ihid. II. ii. 

chaicus is the same person 562), who is probably older than 

mentioned as the author of a Andronicus; Nicander, who, 

work on ethics in Diog. vi. 99. according to Suidas (Alffxpiooy), 

Also the following: Deme- wrote about the disciples of 

trius of Byzantium (Diog. v. Aristotle; Strato, the Alex- 

83), if he is not the other De- andrian Peripatetic (Diog. v. 

metrius named supratp. 124, 1 ; 61 ; in TertuUian, De An. 15, 

Diogenianus, from whom it is not this Strato, but the 

Eusebius (iV. Ev. iv. 3 ; vi. 8) pupil of Erasistratus, also 

quotes long fragments directed named by Diogenes, who is in- 

against Chrysippus' doctrines of tended). Concerning the two 

Prophecy and Destiny, perhaps last-named philosophers, it is 

from a treatise ircpi tUutpfiitrrii ; not certain whether they lived 

he may be the same person as before or after the Christian 

Diogenianus of Pergamos, who era; Julianus, of Tralles, 

appears as one of the speakers whose theory of the movement 

in Plutarch, I>e Pyth. Oracvlis. of the heavens by the Platonic 

Qu, Conv. vii. 7, 8 ; viii. 1, 2 ; world-soul is discussed by Alex, 

at any rate, what is put into Aphr. ap. Simpl. De CobIo, 169, 
his mouth has nothing to con- &, 42; /^^Z.491,^,43. Whether 

tradict this theory, and Pyth. he was a Peripatetic or a Pla ■ 

X 2 
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Chap, first century ^ is very unimportant. In the second 
' century we hear of several works of Aspasius : * Com- 

Aipativs, mentaries on the Categories,' on the treatise irspl 
ipfjLijvsiafj^ on the * Physics,' ^ the Books about the 
Heavens,* and the ^ Metaphysics ; ' ® but though he 
seems ^ to have carefully expounded the writings of 
Aristotle, and especially to have paid attention to the 
various readings, nothing has been handed down of 
his that indicates any independent investigation of 
philosophic questions. We have more precise infor- 

Adrcutm. mation concerning Adrastus.® From his treatise on 
the arrangement of the Aristotelian works,* there 
are quoted observations on their order, titles, 
and genuineness.^® A commentary on the Categories 



tonist, and whether this quota- 
tion refers to a commentary on 
the Books on the He<wen%^ or to 
a commentary on the TimiBUs^ 
cannot be discovered from the 
passage. 

1 Alexander of iBgae and 
Sotion, vide guprat p. 304, 2. 

* Galen, De Libr. Propr. c. 
11 ; vol. xiz, 42 gq. 

■ Boet. De Interpret, cf. In- 
dex to the edition of Meister. 
Boethus repeatedly expresses 
much dissatisfaction (ii. p. 41, 
14 ; 87, 17 Meis.) with his inter- 
pretations. 

* Simpl. Phyg. 28, J; 96, a, 
J ; 99, h \ 127, a, b ; 130, a ; 
132, J; 133, a; 135, a; 138, J; 
151, df; 168, J; 172, a; 178, a; 
192, b; 199, a; 214, «; 219, a; 
222, a ; 223, b ; 239, a, b, 

* Simpl. De Casio, 194, a, 6 ; 
23 ; 240, a, 44 ; Karst. Schol. in 
^W«^494, J, 31; 513, J, 10. 

« Alex. Metaph. 31, 23 ; 44, 



23 ; 340, 10 ; Bon. 543, a, 31 ; 
552, &, 29 ; 704, b, 11 Bekk. 

' The Scholia on the four 
first books and parts of the 
seventh and ninth books of the 
Nicomaohean AYAw*, which Hase 
has published in the German 
Cluggiedl Jov/rrud, vols, xxviii. 
and xxix., claim to be extracted 
from a commentary of Aspasius ; 
but they are otherwise of no 
great value. 

* Concerning him vide Martin 
on Theo. Smym. Agtronomia, 
p. 74 gq. 

• Tlefi rris rd^tws r&v*Api(rror4- 
Xous ffvyypafifidruv (Simpl. Phyg, 
1, b ; Categ. 4, f. The designa- 
tion is less specific of Categ. 4, 
7 : IT. rA^. Tiis*Apiffr. ^iAoo-o^fos). 

" According to Simpl. Categ, 
4, 7, he wished to place the 
Categorieg (of which I. e. 4, f, 
cf . iSchol. in Arigt. 33, b, 30 ; 
39, a, 19 ; 142, b, 38, he mentions 
a second recension) before aU 
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is also mentioned,* and from a commentary on the Chap. 
Physics, Simplicius ^ gives us a detailed statement ' 

concerning the conceptions of substance and of 
essential and accidental quality, which well ex- 
plains the Aristotelian definitions and expressions. 
He also perhaps wrote on the ethics of Aristotle 
and Theophrastus.^ If we add to this all that we 
are told concerning his mathematical knowledge, 
his writings on harmony and astronomy, and his 
Commentary on the Timaeus, and what has been 
preserved of these writings,* we must allow that 

the other writings of Aristotle^ plicius, however, does not seem 
andnexttothemtheJV»/?ictf ;and to have had the commentary- 
he, therefore, like some others, itself, which he never quotes, 
entitled the Categories : vph in his possession, but to have 
rwv rdwmp (Anon. Schol. 32, b, borrowed the passage from Por- 
36, whose account is to be pre- phyry, who, as he observes, 
f erred to that of David, I. e. 30, had mentioned it. The extract 
a, 8, as David, or perhaps his from Adrastus probably refers 
transcriber, evidently confuses . to the words : ouSe \4yeTat htcsp 
the statements of Adrastus rb <rufip€$riK6s. 
and the pseudo-Archytus). In ■ Cf. supra, p. 306 sq. and 
the same treatise he had men- Phil. d. Or. II. ii. 855. 
tioned forty books of the * He is described as a inathe- 
AnalyticSf of which only four matician by Claudian Mamert. 
are genuine (PAiZ<i.6V. II. 11.70, Be Statu An. i. 25, if the 
1), and expressed his opinion Adrastus he mentions is the 
on the title of the Physics and same person. From his corn- 
its principal divisions (Simpl. mentary on the TiincBtbs, Por- 
Phys. 1, J ; 2, a ; cf . Phil. d. Gr, phyry (in Ptol. Harm. ; Wallis, 
II. ii. 86). 0pp. iii. 270) quotes a defini- 

* (Jalen, lAbr, Propr. 11 ; xix. tion on Consonance. His Hav- 

42 sq. mo-ny, in three books, still exists 

2 Phys. 26, h. That this dis- m MS. (Fabr. Bihl. Gr. iii. 

cussion is taken from a com- 459, 653). From the first of 

mentary on the Physics is clear these books, the quotation ap. 

from the words with which Procl. in Tim. 192, C ; 127, C ; 

Simplicius introduces it : 6 h\ 198, E ; and probably also ap. 

"Mpoffros fiov\6fi€Vos ^riKutrai Ach. Tat. c. 19, p. 136 (80), are 

rh ' 5ir€p htf ' (ap. Arist. Phys. i. doubtless taken ; a treatise on 

3 ; 186, «, 33) irapt^ri\6€v fihv the Sun is mentioned by Ach. 

b\iyoyr&yirpoK€ifjL4vwv,kc. Sim- Tat. c. 19, p. 139 (82). Lastly, 
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Chap, the praise accorded by Simplicius to this Peri- 
• patetic ^ is entirely justified. But he nevertheless 
seems to have deserved it rather for his faithful 
transmission and intelligent elucidation of Aristotle's 
doctrines than for any new and original enquiries. 
As in the isolated definitions which have been 
handed down as his he almost entirely follows 
Aristotle, so in his general view of the universe and 
of God, he is allied with him. The universe, the 
construction of which he describes according to the 
pattern of Aristotle,^ is formed by the highest 
essential nature for the best, and is moved thereby 
in the manner belonging to it, namely, in a circle. 
A consequence of the contrast between the terres- 
trial elements and the various influences which the 
planetary spheres in the multiplicity of their move- 
ments exercise upon them, is the change in our 
world ;^ but in saying this, Adrastus expressly 
guards himself against the opinion that the heavenly 
bodies are created for the sake of that which is 
meaner and perishable ; they have, on the contrary, 
their end in themselves, and their influence on the 
earth is only an effect of natural necessity.^ All 

Martin has shown (I, c.) that Zieichsy kif^ip r&v yyrifflctyUtpnra' 

the greatest part of Theo's tijt*ic»v yryov^s. 

astronomy is borrowed from a * Fi^^the dissertations on the 

treatise of Adrastus ; and that spherical form of the universe 

this is the commentary on the and of the earth, the place of 

Timimis is proved by Hiller, the earth in the centre of the 

Rhein, Mus. iV. F. xxvi. 682 whole, the smallness of the 

sqq. The same writer shows earth in comparison with the 

that Chalcidius has adopted a whole, in Theo bmym. Astron. 

. great deal from this commentary c. 1-4. 

into his own. ■ L, c, c. 22. 

* Cat, 4, 7: "ASp. ^ 'A^f>o- * L, c. Beneath the moon 
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thi8 is Aristotelian, Adrastus sought likewise to Cfap. 
maintain in principle the AristoteUan theory of the 
spheres, which he connected by means of ingenious 
modifications with the theories of later astronomers.^ 
He therefore seems, irrespective of his mathematical 
and other learning, to have been merely a skilful 
expounder and defender of the Aristotelian theories^ 
Not even as much as this can be said of Herminus. 

reignjs change, geneiation, and tends from the upper to the 
destruction : To{nw W, ^trXv lower limit of a hollow sphere, 
(Adrastus), ofrta rh, irXavdafi^va concentric with that of the fixed 
Twy tffTfwv, ravra 84 ^€701 ris stars. This sphere turns from 
&y, ovx &s T&p rifuttrtpwy koX east to west in the direction of 
Beiofv Koi iLtiltcp iytvtrfjrmv re the ecliptic, but more slowly 
Kal ii^BAprwv «v€Ka r&v i\ar- than the sphere of the fixed 
r6vav fcoil Oirnrwv Koi ivncfifxttp stars (or perhaps also, says 
ir€<t>vK6ruv, &XA* its imivmv fikv Adisustus, it is drawn round in 
Bik rh KdAAtffTov fcot) iptrroy koX this direction by the sphere of 
fioucapuirarov Act ofircos ^xivrtov, fixed stars, while its own motion 
r&v ik irravda icard auft^^efiriichs is from west to east) ; at the 
^Kfiyois iirofA4iwv. The circular same time the sphere which 
movement of the univeise pre- holds the planet, corresponding 
supposed a central point at with the Epicycles of Hippar- 
rest, and therefore an element chus, moves itself within the 
the natural motion of which hollow sphere, so that the 
was towards the centre ; but planet describes a circle the 
then there must also be one diameter of which extends 
the motion ol which was to- from a point on the outer 
wards the dieumf erence, and boundary of the hoUow plane- 
also elements lying between tary sphere to the opposite 
the two. These elements are point on its inner boundary, 
in their nature changeable ; the centre of which, therefore, 
their variation is really oeca- is distant from that of the con- 
sioned by that of the seasons, centric spheres as far as the 
which is, on the other hand, radius of the sphere bearing 
conditioned by the changing the planet. Adrastus had, there- 
position of the planets,, espe- fore, in his theory taken ac- 
cially of the sun and moon (cf . count of the hypothesis of 
PhU. d,Ghr, II. ii. 440, 468 m, eccentrics. The theory, apart 
* In Theo, c. 32, with which from its other deficiencies, 
cf. c. 18, and Martin, p. 117 it[. would only explain the ap- 
Adrastus here assumes that parent revolution of the sun 
each planet is fastened to the and moon, as Martin observes, 
surface of a globe, which ex- p. 119. 
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Chap. What we are told of his commentaries on the logical 
^^' writings of Aristotle ^ is sometimes unimportant. 



lierminus. and sometimes displays an external and formalistic 
treatment of logical questions, with much misunder- 
standing of the Aristotelian propositions.^ He de- 
rived the infinity of the motion of. the heavens 

* Among these the commen- Z. 22 ; David, Schol. 28, &, 14). 

tary on the Categories is most He leaves it undecided whether 

commonly quoted ; vide the there are only so many highest 

following note and Simpl. in kinds as Aristotelian Categories 

Categ. Schol. in Ari8t.iOyay\l\ (Simpl. Selwl. 47, h, 11 sqq.). 

42, a, 13 ; 46, «, 30; J, 16 (14, It is observed De Interpret. 1 

5 Basil.) 47, h, 1; 66, J, 39, that the psychic processes desig- 

and p. 3, € Bas. ; Porph. ^1^7. nated by words are the same in 

33, a, Schol. 58, &, 16. Also all ; but Herminus would not 

the commentary on the treatise admit this, because in that case 

» X. 'Ep/Ai7i'6ios ; Boet. De Inter' it. would not be possible to 

pret. (cf. the Index of the take the same expression in 

edition of Meiser) ; Ammon. different senses. He, therefore, 

De Interpret. 43, a, Schol. 106, I. c. 16, a, 6, instead of rahrh 

J, 6. Also the following note, irocn Tod^uaro, ^vxosy reads 

I. c. and ap. Alex. Anal. Pri, *toOto* (Boet. De Interpret. 

28, 5, concerning his commen- ii. p. 39, 26 sqq. ; Meis. ScJioL 

tary on the Analytics; and 101, h ; Ammon. De Inter- 

Alex. Top. 271, 274, m, in the pret. 21, a; Schol 101, J, 6). In 

Topica. regard to the so-called infinite 

2 Prantl, Oetsch. d. Log. i. 546 propositions, he distinguished 
stqq. JThe substance of the quo- three cases : the predicate or 
tations from Herminus's Logic the subject, or both, might be 
is as follows. The treatise on infinite notions (negatively ex- 
the CategorieSy which he con- pressed) ; but he erroneously 
sidered as the foundation of compared not merely the first 
Dialectic, and, therefore, with class, but also the second and 
Adrastus entitled irph rav r^ay third, with the corresponding 
(David, Schol. in Arigt. 81, h, negative judgments (Boet. p. 
25, according to whom he thus 275 M). He instituted a fruit- 
explained the precedence of the less enquiry concerning Anal. 
doctrine of opposites, Categ. Pri. 26, &, 37, as to which con- 
c 10), treats neither in an onto- ception in syllogisms of the 
logical manner of the highest second figure was the primary 
kinds of the Real, nor merely and which the subordinate 
of the parts of discourse, but conception (Alex. Anal. Pri. 
of the designations proper for 23, ft, m. ; Schol. 153, J, 27 ; 
each class of the Real (Porph. Prantl, 555 sq.). 
il'hy- 4, h ; Schol, 31, & ; ci.l.c* 
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not from the operation of the first moving principle Chap. 
but from the soul inherent in them ; ^ a devia^ _ 



tion from Aristotle and an approximation to the 
Platonic doctrine which Alexander had already 
contradicted.^ From the commentary of Achaicus Aohaieus, 
on the Categories very little has been handed 
down to us, and that little is unimportant.^ Nor 
has much been preserved of Sosigenes' logical Sosigenes. 
writings ; * but we get a very favourable idea * of 
his mathematical knowledge and the care with 
which he applied it to the elucidation of Aristotle, 
from his commentary and criticism of the Aristo- 
telian theory of the spheres.^ In regard to philo- 
sophy, however, the most considerable of these 

* Simpl. Be CcbIo, Sckol. 491, could not decide. An observa- 
J, 45 (169, ft, 45 K.), according tion on Analyt, Pr. i. 9 is given 
to a statement of Alexander, by Philop. Anal. Pr. xxxii. h, 
which, however, seems to have iScA<?L158,& 28, after Alexander, 
referred not to a commentary, * Ap. Simpl. De Ccelo, Schol. 
but to the discourses of Her- 498, a, 45 ; 500, «, 40 ; 504, J, 
minus ; aa in ^. c. p. 494, *, 31 41 (219, «, 39 ; 223, a, 29 ; 228, 
sqq.i an utterance of Herminus ft, 15 K.), where Simplicius 
concerning a reading of As- seems to follow Sosigenes, not 
pasius is also quoted from his- merely in that wherein he ex- 
discourses, pressly appeals to him, but 

* We shall find, however, that throughout. Cf . ps.-Alex. Me-- 
this opposition did not extend ^«^A.677, 25 nqq. ; Bon. (807, a, 
to the theory of a particular 29 Br.), who also names Sosi- 
soul in the heaven of fixed genes at the conclusion of his 
stars. discussion. 

* The passages relating to • Such enquiries concerning 
this are given infra, p. 327. mathematics and natural science 

* From a commentary on were contained in the trea- 
the Categories, Porphyry, ^1^7. tise of Sosigenes, ir€pi i^^tas, 
2, ft (Schol. 31, ft), and after from the third book of which 
him Dexipp. in Categ. p. 7, 20 Themistius {Phys, 79, a) takes 
sqq. Speng. gives his reflections something concerning the 
on the question whether the shining of many bodies in the 
\ty6fifvov is a <l>wv^ or a irpayfia dark ; and Alexander (Meteoi'ol, 
or a ydrifJM, on which, however, he 1 16, a) quotes some observations 
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Chap, younger Peripatetics are Aristocles and Alexander 

• of Aphrodisias ; for they alone have left us discus- 
sions which, starting from the details of logic and 
physics, proceed to enquiries affecting the whole 
theory of the universe. 
AriHocles Aristocles of Messene, in Sicily,^ the teacher of 
<?«<^«*- Alexander of Aphrodisias,^ is chiefly known to us 
from the fragments of an historical work of his 

from the eighth book concern- svpra, p. 307 ; and (2) it is 

ing the halo round the sun and highly improbable that a tran- 

moon. scriber should have changed the 

* Suid. *ApiffroKK. universally known name of Aris- 

* That he was so, is asserted totle for the unknown name of 
in the older texts of Simplicius Aristocles, whereas the converse 
(that retranslated from the might very easily happen, and 
Latin), Ih Ceelo, p. 34, b ; and has often happened. For ez- 
Karsten, p. 69, b, 25, has fol- ample, MtQler,jPra^m. JTif^. tii^r. 
lowed it. But in the collection ii. 179 ; iv. 330, shows that, ap. 
of Academic iScA^^, 4 77, a, 30, ps.-Plut. Parallel, 29, p. 312; 
we read, on the contrary: d and Apostol. ziv. 70, we find 
*AA^(dySf>05, &s ^vi, Karh rhp *ApurroT€\ris ; whereas Stobeeus, 
ainov SiSdUrKoXov *A^i<rror^\ifv, Floril, 64, 37, and Arsen. p 385, 
also ap. Cyrill. e. Jv^ian. ii. 61, D : g^ve correctly *Af>urroicX^f (the 
7P^cc rolwv 'AX4^€ty9pos d *Api<r- historian of Rhodes). Simi- 
TOTt\ovs fJM0rrriis, and similarly larly, the Scholiasts on Pindar, 
in Alex. I)e An. 144, a, sq. (vide Olymp. vii. 66, fluctuate be- 
infra, p. 316, 4), according to the tween the two names, of which 
printed text Aristotle is named that of Aristocles only is cor- 
as the teacher of Alexander, rect. According to Hoche, 
Nevertheless, there is every Proff. ii. two manuscripts have 
reason to suppose that the older *Apnrror4\ris instead of *kpurro- 
text of Simplicius is right, and KhriSy and in Boet. De Interpr. 
not that of the Academy ; and ii. Meiser (p. 56, 2) was the 
that even in the two other pas- first to correct the statement 
sages *Kpi<TroKK4ovs is to be read, of the Basel edition (p. 309, m) 
and not *Api<yroT4\ovs. For (1) that Plato was at first called 
there is no trace of any Peripa- Aristotle. On the other hand, 
tetic called Aristotle, who, ac- in the various cases where 
cording to the dates, could have Bose, AriM, Pseudepigr. 615 tq., 
been the teacher of Alexander of assumes the same mistake, the 
Aphrodisias ; that the supposed matter is very questionable, as 
mention of him in Syrian comes Heitz shows ( Verier. Sohr, d. 
to nothing, has been observed ArUt, 295). 
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preserved by Eusebius ; * and these contain, as Chap. 
might be expected in a work of the kind, no original ' 

enquiries into philosophy. Aristocles criticises and 
combats the doctrines of other schools — the Eleatics 
and the Sceptics, the Cyrenaics and the Epicureans, 
and even the materialism of the Stoics ; while, on 
the other hand, he defends Aristotle against many 
charges;^ the whole work must have contained a 
complete critical review of the systems of the Greek 
philosophers. The language of this Peripatetic con- 
cerning Plato is. nevertheless remarkable. He calls 
him a genuine and perfect philosopher, and, as well 
as we can judge from the scanty excerpts in our 
possession, in expounding his doctrine, himself 
agrees with it.^ He seems to assume that the 
Platonic and AristoteUan philosophy in the main 
coincide, a statement at that period more fre- 
quently to be met with in the Platonic school. 
But Aristocles also combines the Peripatetic doc- 
trine with the Stoic, in a manner which shows 
that the author of the treatise on the universe was 
not alone in this tendency. In a remarkable pas- 
sage from Alexander of Aphrodisias,* we are told 

> Prop, Ev, xi. 3; xiv. 17- L c, and JSchol, 15. Suidas 

21 ; XV. ^, 1 4. The title of this farther names a work on Bthics 

work is, according to Bus. xi. by him in nine books. What 

2, 5 : irtpl pwriokoylaSf accord- he elsewhere ascribes to him 

ing to Id. xiv. 17, 1 ; xv. 2 ; seems to belong partly to Aris- 

14 ; 8nid. 'ApurroxX. : irtpl ^tXo- tocles of Pergamos and partly 

ffo^tai. In Eusebius (I. o.) there to the Rhodian. 

are quotations from the seventh < Cf . Phil. d. Or. n. 11. 8 ; 37, 

and eighth books of this work ; 2 ; 43, 3. 

in Suid. 2<»rci8af from the sixth ' Ens. xi. 3, 1 : on, the other 

book. The 8^Ka $i$\la ir. ^iXo- hand, § 2 relates to Socrates. 

ffoflas are mentioned J^y Philop. * TMs passage is found in the 
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Chap. 
XI. 



that in order to escape from the difficulties of the 
Aristotelian doctrine respecting the reason which 
comes to man from without, Aristotle set up the 
following theory. The divine reason, he says, is in 
all things, even in terrestrial bodies, and is con- 
stantly working in the manner proper to it. From 
its operation in things arises not only the rational 
capacity in man, but also all union and division of 
substances, and therefore the whole conformation of 
the universe whether it aflfects this immediately, 
for itself alone, or in combination with the in- 
fluences of the heavenly bodies, or whether nature 
originates primarily from those influences, and de- 
termines all things in combination with vovs. If, 
then, this activity of vovs^ in itself universal, finds 
in any particular body an organ adapted to it, vovs 
works in this body as its inherent intelb'gence, and 



second book irep2 ^vxhst p. 144, 
a ; 145, a, and, in my opinion, 
must have been derived from 
Alexander even if Torstrik 
(Arist. De Ann. p. 186) is right 
in asserting that the second 
book, ire^i ^wx^s, was not writ- 
ten by him; for even in that 
case it could only be the r^- 
chauffee of the second half of 
Alexander's work. Torstrik, 
however, has given no reasons 
for his judgment, and it does 
not seem to me justified. After 
Alexander has here treated of 
the passive and active intelli- 
gence in the sense of Aristotle, 
he thus continues, according to 
our printed text : ifKovtra hh irtpl 
vou QitpaBtv iraph *Apt(rTor4\ovs 
& ^ifffaffdfAfiv. If these words 



seem strange in themselves, 
our doubts are increased by 
what follows, and especially by 
p. 145 a, whether the exposi- 
tion which they introduce 
should be ascribed to Aristotle 
and not to a teacher of Alexan- 
der, who took them from his 
mouth, though not himself 
agreeing with them. That this 
teacher can be no other than 
Aristocles, and that conse- 
quently */LpicrTOK\4ovs should be 
substituted for *Api(rroT4Kovs 
has already been shown (p. 314, 
2). Brandis (Oeitch. der Enr^ 
tmckelung der Griechuchen 
Philos. ii. 268) declares himself 
in agreement with the observa- 
tions on this subject in my first 
edition. 
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there arises an individual intellectual activity. This Chap. 

XI 

capability for the reception of vovs is, as Aristotle ' 

believes, conditioned by the material constitution of 
bodies, and depends especially on the question 
whether they have in them more or less fire. The 
corporeal mixture which affords an organ for active 
intelligence is named potential intelligence, and 
the operation of the active divine intelligence upon 
the potential human intelligence, whereby the latter 
is raised to actuality, and individual thought is 
realised, consists only in this : that the all-pervad- 
ing activity of the divine vovs manifests itself in a 
special manner in particular bodies,^ Alexander 
himself observes respecting these theories of his 
master, which he seeks to reconcile with the Aristo- 
telian text,^ that they have considerable affinity 
with the Stoic doctrine ; ^ nor can we conceal from 
ourselves that vovs working in the whole corporeal 
world, and especially in the fiery element, closely 
approximates to the Stoic reason of the world, which 
is at the same time the primeval fire and, as such, the 
artistic and shaping force of nature. As the Hera- 
clitean hylozoism was rendered more fruitful at the. 
appearance of the Stoic system by the doctrine of 
Aristotle concerning vovs^ so now we see that doc- 
trine in the Peripatetic school itself, even in so 
distinguished a representative as Aristocles, entering 

* Loc. oit. 144, &, Med. ■ Zoc. cit. 145, a : avriirlir- 

' Loc. dt. : Koi r^v Ke^iv 5e reiv 4S6k€i fioi r6r€ tovrois^ rhv 

r^v 4v ry rplr<^ trepl ^vxvs TOtJ- vovv koI iv roTs ipavKordrois thai 

rois vpo(ToiKovv (-ewCyj €A.€^ Belov ^^to, &)s rots diri r^s aroas 

5^. liSo^ev, &c. 
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Chap. 
XI. 



Alexander 
of Aplura- 
diiias, 
called the 
Commen- 
tator and 



into a combination with the Stoic theory of the 
universe, which prepares the way for the later 
union of these systems in Neo-Platonism.* 

The Aristotelian doctrine of Alexander of Aphro- 
disias is purer and stricter.^ This vigorous Peripa- 
tetic, celebrated by posterity under the distinguished 
names of the Commentator and the Second Aristotle,' 



' Cf. tup. p. 137 sq. How 
far Aristocles was from being 
the only philosopher of that 
period who intermingled Aris- 
totelian with Stoic theology is 
also shown by an utterance of 
his contemporary Athenagoras. 
This apologist, who was so well 
acquainted with Greek philo- 
sophy, says {Supplic. c. 6, p. 
22 P.) of Aristotle and the 
Peripatetics : cVo iryovns oloveX 
fl^ov ir^rderoy 4k ^xV^ '^"'^ ^^' 
fiaros (rvv€ffrriK6Ta \4yov(rt rhv 
Behvy ffStyM fi^y avrov rh aiOepiov 
vofil^ovrts, Tois Tc 'K\ay(oyk4vovs 
atrripas koI rijv <r^7par r&v 
ii7r\ay&y Ktyo^fieya KVK\o<popriTi' 
KuSt ^vxhi^ 5i rhy 4irl rp ictv^cret 
TOW a(&fiaTos \6yoyt avrhy fi^y ov 
Kiyoifieyoy atrioy dt TTfs ro^rov 
Kiyiiireas yiy6fi€yoy. If this does 
not precisely correspond with 
the conception of Aristocles, 
the Deity is here treated in a 
Stoic manner, as the world- 
soul ; only that the body of the 
world-soul is formed not by all 
parts of the world, but merely 
by the heavenly spheres. But 
Alexander himself did not 
(with Aristotle) place the seat 
of Deity outside the furthest 
sphere, but in it (vide infra, 
p. 329, 1). 

* Concerning Alexander's per- 
sonal history nothing has come 



down to us. His date can be 
fixed by the statement in Die 
JFhto, mentioned nt^. p. 304, 2. 
From his native city, Aphro- 
disias (not Aphrodisium, cf. 
Ammon. De Irvterpret. 12, h\ 
81, a ; 161, J; Simpl. De Calo. 
168, h\ 28 E), his invariable 
surname is *PL^po^iinfhs (he de- 
scribes himself in Metaph. 501, 
8 ; Bon. 768, a ; 20, Br. 132, by 
the predicates itrxv^s ^iKScwpos 
\evKhs *A<l>poBun€hs) ; but which 
Aphrodisias is thereby meant 
does not appear. Concerning 
his writings, vide Fabric. Dibl. 
Or. V. 650 %giq^. and the passages 
there quoted. 

■ Cf . Syrian and David in the 
passages quoted p. 307, 91.; Simpl. 
De An. 13, &: ^ rod 'Apurrore- 
\ov5 i^vynr^s *A\4^. ; Themist. 
DeAn. 94, <t : ^ ^|^7i?t^s 'AXe^. ; 
Philop. Qen. et Corr. 15, a; 
48, tf ; 50, h\ Ammon. De Iiu 
terpr. 32, J : b 'A^poSco-tevs ^|ij- 
TifT^s. He is also called 6 ^|iy- 
ytlT^s simply ; e.g.<, as Olympio- 
dor. Meteorol. 59, a ; iL 167, Id. 
On the other hand, by the ^|ij- 
yjir^is spoken of (ibid. 12, «; 
i. 185 Id.), who makes some 
remark on Alexander's com- 
mentary, a far earlier man is 
meant, a teacher of the author, 
as we see from the mode of 
quotation, f^ij (not ^ijo-ly). We 
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has unquestionably won for himself great merit by Chap. 
his commentary on the Aristoteb'an works, a great ^^' 



portion of which he has furnished with detailed ex- the Se- 
planations,' carefully entering into the words as ^(mdArU- 



cannot, therefore, infer from 
this passage that the commen- 
tator on the Meteorology is dis- 
tinct from the philosopher of 
Aphrodisias. Alexander's com- 
mentaries were read by Plo- 
tinus together with those of 
Aspasins, Adrastns, &c., to his 
pupils (Porph. V. Plot. 14). 

* The still existing commen- 
taries of Alexander, which are 
now collected in the Academy 
edition of the commentaries 
on Aristotle, and have appeared 
in a new and improved form of 
text, embrace the following 
works: (1) Book I. of the Mrgt 
Analytics; (2) on the Topioa 
(partly revised, vide Brandis, 
p. 297, of the treatise alluded to 
tup. p. 112, 1) ; (3) on the Me- 
teorology. That this commen- 
tary was not written by another 
Alexander has been already 
stated (sup. p. 304, 2. and 318, 3). 
Also the citations of Olympio- 
doms from the Aphrodisian har- 
monise almost exactly with our 
Alexandrian commentary; cf. 
Olymp. i. 133, Id. ; Alex. 126, 
a; 01. i. 202, where Ideler 
finds a difference that is qtiite 
groundless, between the cita- 
tion of Olympiodorus and our 
commentator (Alex. 82 a; 01. 
i. 293 tg. ; Alex. 100, J ; OL ii. 
167 ; Alex. 124, h ; 01. ii. 200 ; 
Alex. 132, a). If, therefore, 
something is here and there at- 
tributed to the latter which is 
not to be found in our com- 
mentary (Ideler, Z. c. I. xvii.). 



this would rather point to a 
later revision or to gaps in our 
text. Meantime it is a ques- 
tion whether by the ^^riyri* 
r^s in 01. i. 187 Alexander 
is meant, and whether the 
passage which Oljrmpiodorus 
quotes from him (evidently at 
third hand) really stood in his 
Meteorology ; at any rate Simpl. 
(De Caeloy 95, a ; Sehol. 492, 6, 
1), on which Ideler also de- 
pends, certainly refers to the 
commentary on the books of 
the heavens ; (4) irepl iua^a-tMs, 
quoted by Alexander himself 
{De An, 133, a; Qu. Nat. i. 
2, end, p. 19, edition of 
Thurot, 1876). On the Meta- 
physioSy the commentary on 
Books i.-v. has been preserved 
entire ; the rest in a shortened 
form ; the first part, and ex- 
tracts from the second, are 
printed in the Scholia of Bran- 
dis, and both at length in th€i^ 
separate edition of Bonitz. Ah 
explanation of the a'o(l>i<rriKo\ 
^^^X^^» which likewise bears 
the name of Alexander, is cer- 
tainlj*^ spurious (cf . Brandis, I.e. 
p. 298). Lost commentaries 
on the following works are 
quoted : (1) The CategorieSt by 
Simpl. (Categ. 1, a; 3, a. €. ; 
23, 7, and often ; De Casio, 76, 
^ 26 E ; Dexipp. Categ. 6, 16 ; 
40, 23 ; 56y 13 Speng. ; David, 
Schol. 51, h 8 ; 54, J, 15, 26 ; 
65, b ; 47, 81, J, 33. (2) Htpl 
ipfiTipelas (Ammon. De InterpT^et, 
12, J ; 14, a ; 23, ft ; 32, b ; 46, 
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Chap, well as the thoughts of the author,^ His own 
writings,^ however, are no more than explanations 



XT. 



h\ 64, &; 81, a ; 161, h ; 194, & ; I.e. 645, 12 Bon. 799, J ; 1 Fr. ; 
Boet. De Interpret, [very fre- title to Alex. Q\i. Nat. ii. 22 ; 
quently] ; cf . the Meiser Index. Philop. Q&iiv,. et Corr. 14, a\ 
Mich. Ephes. Scliol. in Arigt. 15, a ; 18, J, et pcbmm). (8) 
100, a). (3) The second book De Anima (Simpl. De An. 13, 
of the First Analytics (Philop- a, b; 25, b; 27, J, et passim ; 
ScJutl. in Ar. 188, b, 3 ; 191, a, Themist. De An. 94, d^ ; Philop. 
47 ; -4«o». P<£m« [a commentary 2>« -<4». A 10; 16, B, I.; Ps.- 
under Alexander's name, but Alex. Metaph, 473, 6 ; 405, 28 ; 
much later, concerning which 410, 20 : 560, 25 Bon. [734, a, 
cf. Brandis, I. c. p. 290] ; Schol 28; 735, a, 32 ; 783, b, 23 Fr.; 
188, ay 19 ; 191, a, 10, by 28 et the first passage is wanting 
passim. (4) The Second Ana- with him]; cf. Bonitz, Alex, 
lytics (Ps.-Alex. in Metaph. 442, Comm. in Metaph. xidi. Com- 
9 Bon. 745, J, 7 Br. ; Philop. in mentaries on the smaller an- 
Po8tAndlyt.Schol.l^^,a,^*6 \200f thropological writings are not 
ft, 30; 203, b, 18; 211, ft, 34 et mentioned with the exception 
passim; Eustrat. in Libr. ii.; of the still existing commentary 
Anal. Post. I, a; &,afO; 11, a, De Sensu. Concerning some 
o ; cf . Fabric. I. c. 666 ; Prantl supposed commentaries on the 
Oesch. d. Log. i. 621, 18). (5) Bhetoric and Poetics, vide Fa- 
On the Physics (Simpl. Phys. brie. 665, 667. That Alexander 
3, J; 4, a; 6, ft; 6, a, and expounded other writino^s be- 
many other passages, especially sides those of Aristotle we 
the three first books; Philop. cannot infer from the absurd 
Phys, B, 16 ; M, 28 ; N, 13 ; statement of David {Schol. in 
T, 1 ; 4 ; 9. This commen- Ar. 28, a, 24), that he com- 
tary seems to have been the mented, not only the works of 
principal source from which Aristotle the Stagirite, but 
that of Simplicius is taken ; those of the other men of that 
and the fragments of the pre- name ; also the discussion con- 
Socratic philosophy, especially, corning the harmonic numbers 
which give such great value to of the Timceiis mentioned by 
the work of Simplicius, would Philop. (^De An. D 6) must have 
appear to have been altogether, been found in the commentary 
or chiefly, borrowed from it), on the Treatise of the So^il. 
(6) The treatise on the heavens * Cf . on this point and against 
(Alex. Meteorol. 76, a; Ps.- Ritter's (iv. 264) depreciatory 
Alex. Metaph. 677, 27 ; 678, 7 judgment of Alexander, Bran- 
Bon. [807, /I ; 36, ft, 11 Fr.] ; dis, I. c. p. 278; Schwegler, 
Simpl. 2>0 Cixlo. Sohol. 468, a ; Metaphyslk des Arist. i. ; Vorr. 
11 sqq. [Damasc. I. c. 454, ft, 11] ; s. viii. ; Bonitz, A lex. Comm. in 
470, ft, 15-473, a\ 485, a; 28 Metaph. Praf. i.;Vra.nt\, Oesch. 
sqq. et passim. (7) De Genera- der Log. i. 621. 
Hone et Corruptione (Ps.-Alex. * We possess four of these 
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and apologies for Aristotle's doctrines. In this 
manner, in his still existing commentaries, he has 
treated of logic,* meteorology, and metaphysics ; in Writings 



besides the commentaries repl 
^vxnsy 2, B. (ap. Themist. Op;p, 
Venet. 1534, p. 123 sqq,^ ; t. 
elfiapfitpris (ibid. 1 63 sqq, etpasi. ; 
latest ed. Orelli, Zur. 1824); 
^vffucav Kal iiBiK&u kwopiStv koL 
X6a-€wv, 4, B. (qucegtionei natu- 
rales, &c., edition of Spengel, 
Munich, 1842, who in the pre- 
face, together with Fabricius, 
I. e. 661 sq., gives all informa- 
tion respecting the title and 
earlier editions); irepl fii^eus 
(attached to the Aldine edition 
of the Meteorology, and imper- 
fect in the commencement). 
On the other hand the Problems, 
larpiK&v KoX <pv<riKciv wpo^Krifid' 
Tcov, 2 B (cf. also Fabric. 662 
sqq. and, in respect to Buse- 
maker's edition in the fourth 
volume of Didot's Aristotle, 
Prantl, Miinch. Gel. Anz. 1868, 
No. 26) and a treatise on Fevers 
(Fabric. 664), certainly do not 
belong to Alexander. Among 
lost writings are mentioned : A 
treatise on the difference be- 
tween Aristotle and his dis- 
ciples in regard to syllogisms 
with premisses of unequal mo- 
dality (Alex. Anal. Pr. 40, b, 83, 
a ; cf . Phil. d. Gr. II. u. 224) ; this 
is no doubt the work referred 
to by Philop. Anal. Pr. xxxii. 
b ; ScTwl. 158, b, 28 (Iv rwi fio- 
vofiifi\(p), on the other hand the 
(rx<$A.ia \oyuck (Alex. Anal. Pr, 
83, a ; Sohol 169, a, 14) must 
be something distinct from it ; 
the words M v\4ov tXpriral fjuoi 
iv rots irxo\iois rots \oytKo7s 
seem to me to be a gloss. Also 



a treatise vepl HaifiSvwv (Michael 
or whoever may be the author 
of this commentary, printed 
with Simpl. J)e Anima, on the 
treatise irepX riis Kaff ^vov fiav- 
TiKfis, p. 148, b) : another trea- 
tise against Zenobius the Epi- 
curean (Phil. d. Or. III. i. 377) 
in which, according to Simpl. 
Phy. 113, b, he had sought to 
prove the distinction of the 
Above, Below, &c., to be a 
natural distinction. The trea- 
tise, however, on the seat of the 
riytfioviKhv, alluded to in the 
commentary on the work irtpl 
(^oov Kurfiatws, 154, b, 155, a, is 
doubtless not distinct from 
Alexander's dissertation, De 
An. i. p. 140 sqq.; and the 
fjiovo&ifi\lov, quoted by Eustrat. 
in Mh. N. 179, a, in which it 
is proved as against the Stoics 
that virtue does not suflSce for 
happiness, is the same as the 
portion of the work bearing 
the same independent title, p. 
166 sqq. Concerning an essay 
on the virtues, which still exists 
in MS., a very doubtful treatise 
on the powers of stones quoted 
by Psellus ; the allegorical inter- 
pretations of myths (Ps. Alex. 
Probl. i. 87) which are cer- 
tainly spurious, and some 
Arabic treatises mentioned by 
Casiri, all, erroneously no doubt, 
attributed to Alexander (vide 
Fabric. V. 667 sq. 658). 

* Concerning his logic, vide 
Prantl, Oesoh, der Logik, i. 622 
sqq. But, except his definitions 
on the relation of the individual 
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Chap, two books concerning the sonl, and in many passag^es 
of enquiries into natural science, he has developed 



eonsixt the anthropology and psychology of his master ; in 
wlutlly of \)^Q flrg^ three books of the last mentioned work he 

apologies 

for Aris' has discussed many physical questions, and in the 
toilers and f^^jj^}^ many definitions of the Peripatetic ethics, in 
tariei on opposition to the cavils of the Stoics ; in Book i. 18, 
he defends the necessity and eternity of the world 
against the Platonists ; in the treatise irepl fjui^ews 
he combats the Stoic doctrine of the mutual inter- 
penetration of bodies ; in the treatise on destiny,^ he 
defends the freedom of the will against the Stoic 
fatalism. The weaknesses of his adversaries are 
pointed out in this treatise with acuteness and skill, 
but we cannot expect to find in it a thorough and 
searching enquiry into the human will. Alexander 
lays chief stress on the practical results of fatalism,^ 
among which he does not forget the theological 
arguments which for himself are not exactly fitting, 
namely, that fatalism does away with Providence 
and the hearing of prayer ; ^ he also repeatedly and 

and the universal, to be spoken * vepl elfuipfjitvris, cf . I>e An. 

of, infra ; there is not much of ii. p. 169 gq. ; Qu. Nat. i. 4 ; ii. 

importance to be derived from 4 gqq, ; iii. 13. Tennemann (v. 

it. The most noteworthy por- 186 sqq,) and, more concisely, 

tion (though in fact this is to Ritter (iv. 266 ^g'.), give extracts 

be found abready in Aristotle) from the former treatise. It is 

is the distinction of the analytic unnecessary to enlarge further 

and synthetic methods (^Ain^al. upon it in this place, as the trea- 

JPr. 3, h ; cf . Nat. Qu. i. 4 ; p. tise contains no thoughts es- 

13 sq. Speng.) ; the discussion sentially new ; and moreover 

on the subcontrary opposi- has been made generally acces- 

tion (Boet. De Interpr. ii. p. sible through the edition of 
168 9q. Meis.) ; and the asser- » Orelli. 

tion that only the categorical * Be FatOt c. 16 tqq. 

syllogisms are pure and legiti- ■ De Ihto, 17; DeAn. 162, a, 
mate {Top, 6). 



THEORIES OF ALEXANDER, 323 

emphatically insists on the principle that the uni- Chap. 
versal opinion of mankind, and the innate ideas ' 

which express themselves especially in language, are 
a suflBcient and irresistible proof of truth.^ The 
Peripatetic here falls back upon immediate con- 
sciousness in the same way that we have so often 
noticed in the popular philosophy since the time of 
Cicero. More original theories are brought forward 
by Alexander in the discussions of some other meta- 
physical, psychological, and theological questions. 
The doctrine of Aristotle, of mind, divine and 
human, as we have seen, has much obscurity, and 
his sayings about the relation of the deity to the 
world, as well as those on the relation of human 
reason to the divine reason, and to the inferior parts 
of the soul, labour under a mystic vagueness. But 
this itself is connected with the fundamental deter- 
minations of the system concerning form and matter, 
and can hardly be removed without a recasting of 
these. Therefore, while Alexander is intent upon 
a conception of the Peripatetic doctrine, which shall 
set aside the mystic element as much as possible 
and establish an altogether natural interconnection 
of phenomena, he cannot avoid considerable devia- 
tions from the doctrine of his master, however little 
he may confess it to himself. Aristotle had indeed 
declared individual essences to be the truly Sub- 

" De FatOy c. 2 ; c. 7 ; c. 8 ; 32, p. 35 %qq. ; 93, M). The 

cf. c. 5, 12, end; 14, beginning; contradictory statement of Am- 

Be An. 161, a. Speech, how- monius (JOe Interpr. 32, h ; 

ever, is not itself inborn ; only 8ch6l. in Ar. 103, h, 28) is 

the faculty of speech is so ( Qti. rightly rejected by Pranti (Z. c, 

Nat, iii. 11 ; Boet. De Diterpr, 624, 27). 

T 2 
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Chap, stantial, but at the same time he had declared the 
' Universal to be the proper object of knowledge ; he 



ArUtotle'g had conceded that forms, with the exception of 
^^he^ - P^^^ reason and the deity, are not separated from 
ticular matter, but he had nevertheless sought the proper 
teruU' essence of things in them alone. Alexander goes a 
form, and gtep further. Of the two conflicting definitions that 
„ ' the higher reality belongs to the individual and the 
treated hy higher truth to the universal, he gives up the second 
ar^. to save the first. The individual, he maintains 
(herein departing from Aristotle^), is not only for us 
but in itself, prior to the universal, for if the indi- 
vidual were not, the universal oould not be ; ^ and 
consequently he not only includes incorporeal natures, 
such as the Deity, under the conception of indi- 
vidual substance,^ but also holds the individual to 
be the proper object of universal conceptions ; yet 
in these universal conceptions, only those determina- 

» Cf. Phil. d. Or. II. ii. 197, with this, cf. Dexipp. Cat, c. 

2. 12; 64, 22 sqq. Sp. (Sckol. ifi 

* Simp. Cat. 21, fi: 6 fi4vToi Ar. 60, J, 15 sqq.) who com- 

*AA€|ov5poj hravBa Koi rfi <pi<r€i pares Alexander in this respect 

Harepa rh kM\ov rSav KaOcKuffra with BoSthus (sup. 119, 2) ; and 

ehai <l>i\ovuK€7y hr6S€i^iv fi^y David, in Cat. Sohol, 51, b. 10. 

ov8c/A(av KOfii(<av ffx^^hv, rh Sk iv We have no right to refuse 

iipXV ^o^&ivaVy Brav A€7i7, rh credit to these utterances (as 

thai K(d T^v oixriaif rh Koivh iraph Prantl does i. 623) because 

rwv Koff tKaara Kofifidveiy . . . Alexander also maintains the 

Kotvov yhp 6yroSy (t>'n(rly, audyicri incorporeality of the concept 

Koi rh i.rofiov ehai, iv yhp rots (cf . Boet. in Porph. a se Trarul. 

KOivois rh Urofia rfpUx^Tcu' p. 56, m) ; for the Arofior is not 

ar6fjLov 9k 6vro5, ov wdtnas rh necessarily something corporeal 

Koivhu, eTyc r6 Koivhv ifcX iroXAoTs. (vide next note), and as Boe- 

Loc. cit. (: ('AA^|.) koI rf} ip6<r€i thus (I. c.) says, quoting from 

irpor4pas fiovkdfievos thai rhs &t(J- Alexander, even from the cor- 

fiovs olffias rS>v kolvSov. fi^ ovtrStv poreal the conception of incor- 

yhp r&y hr6fjuav, oh^^v elvou 96varai, poreal form can be abstracted. 
^9/0-2, rwy &Wav. In agreement " Simpl. Cat. 21, fi: 6 fi4vT0i 



FORM AND MATTER, ^'^^ 

tions of the individual are brought under considera- Chap. 

tion which are equally present in several individuals ' 

or. may be present.^ The universal conceptions are 
therefore, as he observes, universal only in the in- 
telligence which abstracts them from individuals ; as 
soon as this ceases to think them, they cease to 
exist : it is only our thought which releases the forms 
bound up with matter from matter, and gives to 
them reality in their absolute existence {fursich- 
sein)? This indivisibility of form from matter 

^AXi^wvUftos KoX rb vofirhv Koi fiSrj ov5^ II any avrav ri vovs, 

^copiffrhy tl9os irofiov oiaiay efye iy ry yoeTtrOai avro7s ri rov 

\4y€ff0ai ipriffi, JEhd. 23, y : 6»s votiroh elvai {frrdarouris. rdt yaf> 

5€ *A\€|. i^ityc'irai r^v UTOfioy Kad6\ov Koi koiv^ rijy fihy ^ap^iy 

ovaiaVf <l>i\OTifioiiA€yos rh vpdnws iy rois KadeKaffrd re koI 4y{>\ois 

Kiyovy iy oRny rt^cVai, x^^^^^' ^X^^ yoovficya $€ x^P^^ SKris 

rcpai ai ktropiai. Koivd re Koi Ka06\ov ylyeraiy Kcd 

^ Alexander shows this, Qu. r6r€ iari yovi bray yo^rai, fi 

Nat. i. 3. The generic con- Sc /it^ yoolro ohZ\ ivTiv 

ceptions, he here says, relate ?t«. ScTe x^P*-^^^''^'^^ "^^^ 

neither to individuals, nor to voovvtos avrh yov ipdtl' 

an absolute self-subsistent perai, ^tye iy r^ yoeitrdai rh 

universal, &AA' eicriy ol dpiafiol eJvai ainois. Bfioia Se ro&rots Kal 

rwy iy rois KaJdcKaara Koiywy, rh. i^ htpaipicrewSy bicoid itrrt rb. 

fj rav KadfKaara icotA rh iy fiaOrifiariKd. Loo. cit. 143, b: 

avrois Koiyd . . . Xeyoyrai Bh ray rh fxky yhp tyvKa cTSrj xnrh rov 

yprifidrwy Koi ray Koivwy ol tpur- yov votirh yiyerai 6yra Bvydfiti 

fiolf Bri yov rh x^P^^^^ '^^^ &yBpti)- yorfrd, x^P^C^^ 7^P avrh ryjs 

•woy (the essential nature of uXrjs b yovs, fifO ' ^s iariy abrrjs 

man) hirh r&y ffhy ots vipiffrriKcy (1. avro7s) rh fJycu, iyepyeitf 

&\\wy Koi Kad' avrhy \afie7y 6 yorirh ainhs avrh iroteT, &c, Cf. 

Ih rov l<f>€<rrcoros fi€y fi€r* &\\oi>yy also Metaph. 763, J, 37; Br. 

voovfiivov 9h x^P^^ iKtlywy [xal 493, 30 Bon. The discussions 

HWooy, no doubt, should be in JVat, Qu. i. 17, 26, refer to 

omitted], koI ovx &5 v<f>4(TrriKfyf this relation of the ei^rj livv\a 

dpifffihs yo'fifjuxros cTvat 5ok6? Koi to their substance. Alexander 

Koiyov. Cf. Simpl. Phys. 16, b. here shows that Form is in sub- 

* De An. 139, b : r&y yhp stance, not &$ iy viroKeifiivtp — 

iy{t\<ay fitay obBky x^P'-^'^^^ ^ ^-^^ i^ot as if in something 

Ad79) fidvoy, r^ <f>dophy ahrwy which existed without it, and 

9Jvai rhy hirh ryjs 0Ar;$ x'^P'-^^t^^ ^o which it is superadded, there- 

. . . tray fi^ yo^rai rh roiavra fore not Karh <rvfifit$riKhs (cf. 
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Chap, must hold good also of the soul, the more decidedly 
• Alexander maintains the Aristotelian definition that 
the soul is nothing else than the form of the 
organic body.* As the form of the body, it is so 
closely bound up with it that it cannot exist without 
it, its origin and constitution is conditioned by the 
body, and no activity of the soul is possible without 
a corporeal motion.^ Even the highest activities of 

as to the meaning of this ex- ro^rois (the parts of the body) 

pression,PAt7.<?.6^r.II ii.308, 1) yivofiem). kcu iffrl rh ffufia Kod 

for matter became this definite ^ rovrov Kpatris airia rp ^vxp 

substance first through the in- rris 4^ &px^^ yeveaecos, as we can 

strumentality of Form; and see from the fact that the 

Form, on the other hand, is constitution of our souls corre- 

only that which it is, as the sDonds to that of our bodies : 

form of this body. Similarly &5 Be (pafitv r^s ^vxv^ ivepyelas 

Alexander explained Time, in chaiy oifK €<Vi rrjs (pvxv^ airnis 

partial agreement with Aris- Ka6* avriip, &\\h, rod Ix®*^**^ 

totle {Phil. d. Gr. II. ii. 401) our^y . . . irao-ai ykp aX Tr\s 

as something existing only in tf/ux^^ Kiyfiaeis rov ffinK^x^Htrepov 

our idea, and he called man rov i^wvros elffiv. Cf. Qw. Nat. 

iroirjrijs rov xP^^ov (Themist. De ii. 2 ; Simpl. Phys. 225,~a ; and 

An, 220, 26 Sp.) concerning the Aristotelian 

* De An. 123, a; 124, J, et doctrine which Alexander here 

pass ; cf . Qu. Nat. i. 17, p. 61 ; follows, cf. vol. ii. J, 597, 6. 

i. 26, p. 83. On account of this indivisibility 

^ De An. 126, a. The con- of soul and body Alexander will 

tinuation of the proposition Sti not allow their relation to be 

kXfapKrroi ij ^vx^ tov (rt&fiaroSy apprehended according to the 

ov iffri ^vx'fj' IHd. 125, a: analogy of that between the ar- 

that the soul is not a self -sub- tist and his tool {Phil. d. Ghr. II. 

sistent substance, but the form ii. 487), for the artist is separate 

of the body, is plain from its from his tool ; but the soul is 

activity ; ov yhp ol6v t€ ivepyeidv in the body, and especially in 

riva ^vxiK^y yevdtrdai x^P^^ ^^^ central organ, as its form 

ffoofiarnajs Kiirf\(reu5. This is and the force inherent in it ; the 

then proved in detail, and the other parts of the body can only 

inference drawn ws rov <r<S)p.axos be regarded as organs : De An. 

4<rri r\ (namely its form) koI 127, «, h ; cf. Simpl. De A?i. 

ax<^piffros avrov. fxdm\v yhp 13, J; Alex, a^iol fx^ &s 6pyd.v<^ 

tXyf x^piO'T^ fJi.r}B€fjLlav rwv oLKeioiv xP^o*^*** "^V ^^Xfi' M^ 7^P ylvftr- 

ivepyeiSov Ka6* avri}v ivcpyifa'ai 6cu %v ri ^k rov xpAi/i€vou KaX rov 

hvvafievt). Loc. cit. 143, a : The opydvov. 
soul is ^vva^xls ris Koi owria ivl 
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the soul form no exception to this. The Aristotelian Chap. 

XI 

doctrine of the parts of the soul is also defended 

by Alexander;^ but he insists the more strongly 
that the higher faculties of the soul cannot exist 
without the lower, and that the unity of the soul 
depends upon this ; ^ and whereas Aristotle had dis- 
tinguished vovs as to its origin and its essence very 
decidedly from all other faculties, Alexander co- 
ordinates it in one series with the rest. Intellect 
in man exists primarily only as a disposition — vovs 
vXlkos Koi ^vaiKos — merely potential thought.* 
Through the development of this disposition, there 
arises the real activity of thought — intelligence as 
an operative quality, as an active power, the vovs The soul 
sTriKTijTos or vovs icaff S^cv.* But that which effects 
the development of potential intelligence and 
brings it to actuality as the light brings colours, the 
vovs TTotrjTCKoSy is, according to Alexander, not a 
part of our souls, but only the divine reason operat- 
ing upon it, and in consequence of this operation 
conceived * by it. Thus the mystic unity of human 



* De An, 128 sqq. ; 146, a. 

* Zoc. oit. 128, a, J ; 14], a. 

■ Perhaps it may be in con- 
nection with this, that Alex- 
ander, according to Simpl. Be 
An. 64, J, would admit no pure 
self-consciousness, related to 
vovs as such ; for he taught 
that vovs conceived directly the 
^V alone ; and itself only Karh 
avfifitfiriKhs, so far as it is one 
with the cYSt;. 

* Zoc. cit. 188, a, sq. ; 143, h. 
In these definitions of Alexan- 
der lie the source from which 



the Arabian and Scholastic phi- 
losophers derived their well- 
known doctrine of the intellec- 
ttLS acqidsittbs. 

» Loo. eU. 139, J; 143, J, 8q,\ 
139, h : hra^s hh &v (6 iroinri- 
Khs vovs) Kol fi^ n€fxiyiii4vo5 0A.p 
rivl Kol &^a(n6s ifmy, ivdpytia 
&v Ktd cVios x^P^^ ^vvd^€^5 re Ka\ 
fiKris. rotouTov dk hv SiBfiicrai 
6ir' *ApiffTOT4\ovs rh irpwrov 
aXriov t Kol Kvpltos iarl vovs. Sec., 
p. 114, a: TovTo 5^ rh vorir6v 
T€ rp avTov <f>6a€i koI Kar * ^Wp- 
yttav vovSf aXriov yiv6utvov r^ 
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Chap, reason with the divine is here broken ; on the one 
' side is man, and on the other the deity operating 
upon him. The human soul is therefore an abso- 
lutely finite essence ; the souls of the gods {i.e. no 
doubt the heavenly bodies) could only be called ' 
souls in an improper sense {ofKovvfKos), In accor- 
dance with this our philosopher places the seat of 
reason, to which Aristotle had denied any corporeal 
organ,^ in the heart,* like the Stoics, and says, uni- 
versally and unconditionally of the human soul, 
what Aristotle had said only of one part of it, that 
it passes away with the body.^ The attempt which 

v\iK^ v^ rov Kork rijv irphs r^ (nifiatv6fi€v6p itrri rod yov 6 4y€p- 

Toiovrov elBos avtul>opav x^pK^^^ 7^% yovs, 5 iffriv 6 BvpaQtv, d 

T6 Ko), fjLifJLfiarSai Koi voeiy koI t&v iravTfKtios . . . 6 Kvficpy&v Th 

iviXwv eiZuy eKatrrov Koi iroi€iv iray. Concerning his explana- 

voriThv ourb, 06pa04v i<rri \€y6' tion of the particular in the 

ficyos yovs S troiririKhs, ovk &v Aristotelian passages concerned, 

fi6ptoy icai liiyauls ris rris 'rifi€r4- cf . ibid. Q. 4, 5, 8 ; also Simpl. 

pas ^vxvs, oAA' e^wOtv yiv6fjieyos De An. 64, b. 

iy rijMVy Bray avrh yo&fiey ... * De An, 128, a. 

Xtop^iTThs 8c iffriv rifiay roiovros * Cf . PhU. d. Or. II. ii. 568, 3. 

&y tlKdrcos. On account of this • Be An. 141, a. Observe 

assertion, Alexander was fre- here also the Stoic riytfioyiKhv 

quently attacked by later com- and the Platonic Koyia-riKhy in- 

mentators, cf . Themist. Be An. stead of the Aristotelian yovs. 

89, b (where, though not * Loe. cit. 127, a, o : olffa dh 

named, he is evidently alluded ri ^vxh elSoj rov ffdafxaros . . . 

to) ; Simpl. Phys. 1 , a ; 69, a ; r^ axj&ptvrov ttyai rod a-^ixaros 

Philop. Be An. F, 11 ; G, rh roiovroy elBos Kid avfKpBeipoiro 

7 ; H, 8; Q, 2 3 (quotation tty r^ (r<&fJLari,Scrri yt ainrjs ^Bap- 

from Ammonius) ; 10, sq. rov a-i^fiaros etd6s i<rriv. Qu. 

Alexander's general view of ^at. ii. 10 : ri ^vxh oZy iwXoy 

yovs is thus summed up by tVios hv kZ{fyaroy avrh KaO' a^h 

Philop. I. e.f O, Q, 2 : irpSorov tlyai. t yitp t\ris ^eirai irphs rh 

ffrjfiaivSfifyoy \fyft rod yov rhy ^Ivai, ravrris rl hv (namely its 

hvydfJiti vovy, Zsirep ianv 4ir\ rSttv form) khiyarov ahrh KaB* a^h 

Trailicoy . . . he^nepov (mfiaiy6- thai. Alexander here infers 

fievoy rod ^vvdfiei [leg. rov yov"] 6 that the soul cannot move 

KaB* t^iy vovsi Ssvep 6 ivl ray itself , in and for itself; but it 

rfkfiay ayBp<lnrcoy . . . rpiroy also follows that it cannot exist 
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is seen in these definitions to refer phenomena to Chap. 

XI 

natural causes by rejecting everything supema- _____ 



tural may be also perceived in the doctrine of the 
Aphrodisian on the relation of God and the world. 
All that happens in the world he derives, like Relation 
Aristotle, from the influence which diffuses itself ^-^f^f 

' and the 

from the Deity first into the heavens, and from world. 
thence into the elementary bodies ; ^ but this whole 
process is conceived entirely as a process of nature ; 
in each of the elements there is more or less 
animate force, according as its higher or lower 
position in the universe, and its coarser or finer 
nature, places it nearer or further to the first bearer 

without the body. This denial ingly Alexander again refers 
of immortality, which Alexan- the 56 Aristotelian) i^e<rei KoiX 
der in his commentary on Be hpi^u rivhs ovtrlas (the spirit of 
An. also tried to prove in Aris- their sphere) must be moved in 
totle, is often mentioned by later a direction contrary to that of 
writers, cf . David, Schol. in the fixed star heaven, but, at 
Arigt. 24, hy 41 ; 26, &, 13 ; the same time, must be carried 
Philop. Be An. A, 6, ^ ; E, 8, round by it — a double motion 
Q, 4. which was necessary, because 
\ The motion of the heavens otherwise there could not 
itself, Alexander explained, be in the world beneath the 
like Aristotle, by supposing moon a regular alternation of 
that the (r&fia KVK\o<pop7iriKhy generation and passing away 
had a longing to become as iQft. Nat. 1. 25). Alexander 
like as possible to the highest, also (herein differing from 
eternal, and unmoved substance Aristotle) attributes a soul to 
(which, however, according to the irpwros ovpav6st in which the 
Simpl. Phj^s. 319, 6, he did not, longing, which Aristotle had 
like Aristotle, conceive as out- ascribed to matter itself (Phil. 
side the heavens, but as in- d.6h:ll. ii.S738q.)miisthsLyeits 
herent in the outermost sphere seat ; his contradiction to Her- 
as a whole) ; and since a long- inmvL8(vide suprafp. 313, 1) con- 
ing presupposes a soul, he says sists only in this that Herminus 
that the 0€7ov a&fia %yL^vxov koL derives from the soul what 
Kark ^vx^v Kivo^fi€vov. Simi- according to Alexander, is the 
larly each of the seven plane- effect of the first moving prin- 
tary spheres (to which accord- ciple. 
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Chap, of this force — the sky; and it is likewise divided 
_____L_ among the bodies compounded of these elements in 
greater or lesser measure ; they have a more or less 
perfect soul, according as they consist of purer or 
impurer substances and, particularly, according as 
more or less of the noblest element, fire, is mixed 
up in them.^ In this divine power the essence of 
nature consists ; ^ but Providence or destiny coin- 
cides with nature.^ Therefore, though Alexander 
does not admit destiny in the Stoical sense, he is as 
little incHned to favour the ordinary belief in Pro- 
vidence. This belief seems to him not only irrecon- 
cileable with the freedom of the human will — for 
free actions, as he points out, the Deity Himself 
cannot foreknow, since His power does not extend to 
the impossible ^ — but is also opposed to right con- 
ceptions of God and the world. For it cannot pos- 
sibly be supposed that the mortal and meaner is the 
end, and the activity of the higher — of God — 
is merely a means existing for the sake of the 
former;^ nor can we say of the world that it 

* Qu. Nat. ii. 3. theory (vide »npra, p. 327, 6 ; 

* Qu. Nat, I. c. p. 90 ; Be An. 329, 1). Brandis, Sohol. 475, a, 
159, b: rrjs Otias ^vvdfiea^ rris .46: &s ivl ro{trov6. r. 0.: 
iv T^ yeyvTir^ a-<&fxaTi iyyivoixivTis * so far as the deity is combined 
kvh rris vphs t6 Be7ov [sc. cw/uo] with the aether.* 
yfirvidffetas, %v koX (pvffiv koXoO- ' De FatOy c. 6 : Xf^irfrat 8^ 
juev. According to Simpl. De Xovichv r^v elfiapfievrtv 4v rots 
Cosh, 54, «, 23, Karsten, Alexan- <t>va'u yivofievois ^iyai \4yeiy, a>s 
der even identified the Deity ehai ravrhv ^Ifiapfievriv re Kot 
with the aether, for it is here said (t^{>aiv, which is then further 
(Si^.Ari8t.DeCalo,i.'d ;270b,S) discussed. De An. 162, a: 
he referred the kB6.varov to the Xedrcrat &pa r^v clfiapfkivriv ^Tih^v 
deiov (T&fiay &s To{nov 6vtos rov &A.Ao fj r^v oiKeiouf <p{nriv ttvai 
6eov. But only the reading of cKdffrov, See, 

Brandis is compatible with the * De Fato^ c. 30. 

context, and with Alexander's ■ Qu. Nat. ii. 21, p. 128 8qq. 
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requires a providence for its constitution and main- Chap. 
tenance ; on the contrary, its existence and con-« .^ 
dition is a consequence of its nature.^ If, therefore, 
Alexander does not wholly deny Providence, he 
confines it to the world beneath the moon, because 
for this world alone care is taken by something out- 
side itself which is destined to maintain it in its 
existence and order, through the world of planets ; ^ 
and if he also opposes the notion that Providence 
is only an accidental operation of the Deity, he 
considers it just as little an activity working with 
design, but only as a consequence of Nature, fore- 
known and fore-ordained by it.^ We cannot call 
these opinions on Providence entirely un-Aristo- 
telian ; but as they follow the Aristotelian doctrine 
only on the physical side, they give proof of the 
naturalism of the philosopher, whose explanation 
of the life of the soul approximates to the Stoic 
Materialism, and his whole theory of the universe 
to the standpoint of Strabo the physicist. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias is the last important AUxomder 
teacher of the Peripatetic school with whom we are ^^}^amt 

Peripcute- 

Cf . the quotations from Adras- a more remote sense to the *^' 

tus, supra, p. 310, with whom, whole material world, 

however, Alexander does not ' Qu. Nat, ii. 21, p. 124 sq., 

wholly agree ; for he supposes 131 sq, Alexander here ob- 

the planets to have their double serves that the question whether 

motion for the sake of the Providence proceeds icotf' axn-b 

earthly sphere, Hde supra, p. or kotA (rvfifi^firjKhs has never 

329, 1. been more closely investigated 

' Loc. cit. ii. 19. by any of his predecessors ; he 

* f^c. cit, and i. 25, p. 79 sq. himself gives the above decision 

According to the second passage only hypothetically, but it 

the conception of Providence manifestly expresses his own 

can only hiave been applied in opinion. 
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Chap, acquainted. Of the few who are mentioned after 

ITT 

• him in the first half of the third century,* all without 



tonigts. 



Front the exception were insignificant.* From the second 
ta^oftke ^^^ ^^ ^^^ third century the Peripatetic school 
third een- seems gradually to have lost itself in the school of 
Peripate- ^^^ Neo-Platonists, in which the knowledge of 
tic School Aristotle's writings was also zealously maintained ; 
dually we still hear of Peripatetics ; * and there were not 

^^(^the ^^^^^^S ™^®^ ^^^ commented on the Aristotelian 
Neo-Pla- writings and followed their doctrines in particular 
branches, such as logic, physics, and psychology ; * 

* Longinns ap. Porph. V. Plot, self in the Peripatetic philo- 
20, among the philosophers of sophj that his native city 
his time whom he there enu- wished to make him head of 
merates, mentions three Peri- the school in that place, seems 
patetics: Heliodorus of Alex- to have displayed his chief 
andria,Ammonius (according to strength in mathematics. A 
Philostr. F. Soph. ii. 27, 6, he fragment from his Kcuc6y€s irepl 
was probably in Athens), and roGir(£<rxa is quoted by Eusebius, 
Ptolemaeus. Of these only the I. c, 14 sqq. ; a fragment like- 
first left philosophical writings ; wise, ap. Fabric. Bibl. Ghr. iii. 
of the other two, Longinus 462 tq.y may, perhaps, belong to 
remarks that they were indeed him ; but the fragments ap. 
full of knowledge, especially Iambi. Theol. Arithnut. {vide 
Ammonius (of whom Philostr. index) are from an earlier Ana- 
l. c. confirms this testimony), tolius, the teacher of lambli- 
but only wrote poems and de- chus. 
clamatory orations, to which ■ Vide supra, p. 302, 2. 
they themselves would hardly * Thus, following Plotinus, 
have attributed so much value came Porphyry, lamblichus, 
as to wish to be known to pos- Themistius, Dexippus, Syrianus, 
terity by these productions. Ammonius, Simplicius, the two 
Porphyry, ap. Bus. Pr. Ev. x. 3, named Olympiodorus, and other 
1, also mentions as his con- Neo-Platonists, to whom we 
temporary in Athens, Prosenes must add Philoponus; in the 
the Peripatetic, perhaps head East, Boethus, and the philoso- 
of the school there. phers quoted by him, Victorinus 

' Even Anatolius of Alexan- and Vegetius Praetextatus. Of 

dria, who became bishop of these men, so far as they come 

Laodicea about 270 a.d., and, within the scope of the present 

according to Eus. Higt. Eccl, exposition, we shall have to 

vii. 32, 6, so distinguished him- speak later on. 
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but with regard to any philosophers who adopted • Chap. 
the Peripatetic doctrine in their whole theory of .. 
the world, there are only incidental allusions.^ 

' We meet with such a Peri- Vers. Idd. 131, was converted 

patetic even at the end of the by Isidorus from the Aristo- 

fifth century in Donis the telian to the Platonic — i.e. the 

Arabian, who, according to Neo- Platonic — system. 
Damasc. ap. Suid. suh voce, cf . 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

THE PLATONIC SCHOOL IN THE FIRST CENTURIES 
AFTER THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 

Chap. Our knowledge of the Academic school* at the 

XII 

' point where we last left it becomes so fragmentary. 



J) that for half a century not even the name of any of 

PUtonisti its teachers is known to us.^ Only in the last 

centwies decades of the first century does some light break 

^'^' in upon this darkness, and from that time onward we 

can follow the school through a continuous series of 

Platonic philosophers to the times of Neo-Platonism.' 

* Cf. Fabric. jBiW.iii. 159 «^^.; during Nero's visit to Greece 

Zumpt, p. 69 sqq.,, in the trea- 63 A.D. is narrated, Def. Orac. 

tise quoted supra, p. 112, 1. c. 4 ; 9 ; 20 ; 33 ; 38 ; 46 ; 1?^ 

« Seneca, whose testimony Adulat. 31, p. 70 ; Themittokl. 

must be valid, at any rate for c. 32, end ; Eunap. V. Soph. 

Rome, goes so far as to say : Proeem. 5 ; 8). With him Plu- 

Ndt. Qu. vii. 32, 2 : Aeademici tarch is connected, of whom 

et veteref et minores nullum we shall speak more at length 

antUtitem reliquerunt. later on. Aristodemus, of 

■ After the Platonfsts, men- ^gium, was a friend and co- 
ttoned p. 100 «^^., the next that disciple of Plutarch, whom 
we know of is Ammo ni us of Plutarch calls, Adv, Col. 2, 
Egypt, the teacher of Plutarch, iSof^pa r&y i^ *AKa6rifxlas oi vap- 
who taught in Athens, probably 0r)Ko<f>6poy, &A.A' ifxfxaviararov 
as head of the Platonic school, opyiaar^y Uhdrwvos, and to 
and died there, after having whom in this place, and in the 
repeatedly filled the oflSce of treatise against Epicurus (iV". 
Strategus (Plut. Qu. Symp. iii. P. Su^w. v.) he has given a part 
1 ; viii. 3; ix. 1, 2, 5, 1, 6; De in the conversation. Under 
Ei. c. 1 8q. p. 385, where a sup- Hadrian seem to have lived 
posed conversation with him the Syrian A poll oni us, men- 
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In its mode of thought it remained true, on the whole, Chap. 
to the eclectic tendency which it had struck out since ^^' 



tioned as a Platonist by Spar- Peloplaton, and who taught cTuiracter 
tian. Hadr. 2, and Qaius, in Antioch, Borne, Tarsus, and ^f^j^ 
whose pupil Galen heard in other places, and also stood in Lhool at 
Pergamum about 146 B.C. (Galen, favour with Marcus Aurelius -^. 
Cogn, An, Marh, 8, vol. 5, 41 ; (Philostr. F. Soph. ii. 6 ; M. „^^vi// 
vide infra, p. 337,3). In the Aurel. i. 12); Albinus, the P^^^"^' 
eighth year of Antoninus Pius pupil of Gaius (the title of a 
(146 A. D.) Jerome ( Chron. Eus.) treatise spoken of ivf. p. 337, 3, 
places CalvisiusTaurus,of describes him as such) whose in- 
Berytus (Eus. I. c. ; Suid. TaSp.). structions Galen attended in 
or Tyrus (Philostr. F. Soph, ii, Smyrna 161, 2 a.d. (Gal. De 
1, 34) ; but as, according to Libr. Propr. 2 vol. xix. 16 ; for 
Gellius, N. A. i. 26, 4, he had further details concerning Al- 
Plutarch for his teacher, and, binus,m<fd iTi/". p. 338<^.) ; De- 
according to Philostr. I. 0., metrius (M. Aurel. viii. 26); 
Herodes Atticus, who was con- Apuleius of Madaura, and 
sul in 143 A.D., he must have Maximus of Tyre. Under 
come forward some time pre- Hadrian lived The o of Smyrna 
viously (Zumpt, p. 70). Gel- (cf. Martin, Theon. Astron. 5 
lius, also his pupil, often men- sqq.), as we know from the fact 
tions him. We see from iV. A. that astronomical observations 
26 ; ii. 2, 1 ; vii. 10, 1 ; 13, 1 of the 12th, 13th, 14th, and 
sq.'f xvii. 8, 1, that he was at 16th years of Hadrian are 
the head of the school. Con- quoted from him (cf . Bossbach 
cerning his writings vide infra, and Westphal, Metrik. der Or. 
To the same period belong 2nd ed. 1, 76). He is described 
N i grin us, who is known to as a Platonist by Procl. in Tim. 
us through Lucian {Mgrin.) 26, A, and in the title borne by his 
as a Platonist residing in Rome principal work in several manu- 
(as such he describes himself scripts, rii kot^l rh /xaSrjfjLariKhv 
in c. 18). Sextus, of Chae- xP^^^f^ *** ''"V tov UKdrwpos 
Tonea, a nephew of Plutarch's, h.vdyvw(nv the first book of this 
teacher of Marcus Aurelius and work is the * Arithmetic,' which 
Yerus (Capitol. Antonin. ; BuUialdus first edited ; the se- 
Philos. 3 ; Vems. 3 ; Suid. cond, the * Astronomy,' edited 
tHipK. and 2^|t. ; by whom, by Martin ; the three remaining 
however, through his own mis- books are lost. Procl. (I. o.) 
take or his transcriber's, Sextus seems to refer to a commentary 
of Chasronea and Sextus Em- on a Platonic work, perhaps the 
piricus are confused ; M. Aurel. Republic (cf . Theo, Astron, c. 
i. 9 ; Philostr. F. Soph. ii. 9 ; 16, p. 203, and Martin, p. 22 iq. 
Dio Cass. Ixxi. 1 ; Eutrop. viii. 79). Under the reign of Mar- 
12 ; Porph. Qu. Horner, 26, cf. eus Aurelius, besides Atticus 
p. 276, 2) ; Alexander of Se- (Jerome, Chron Eus.ot the 16th 
leucia, in Cicilia, who was called year of Marcus; 176, a.d. 
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Philo and Antiochus. But, in the first place, this 
did not prevent individuals from protesting against 
such overclouding of pure Platonism; and, in the 
second place, after the commencement of the first 
century, there was united with this medley of 
philosophic doctrines in increasing measure that 
religious mysticism, through the stronger growth of 
which the eclectic Platonism of an Antiochus and 



Porph. V. Plot. 14 ; further de- 
tails infra\ must be placed 
Daphnus (a physician of 
Ephesus, Athen. i. 1, c) ; Har- 
pocration of Argos, a scholar 
of Atticus (Procl. in Tim. 93, 
B 9q. Suid. tub voce), according 
to Suidas, av/xfiuar^s Kadffopos, 
perhaps the grammarian, name- 
sake and teacher of Verus, so 
described by Capitol. Ver, 2. 
Suidas mentions as written by 
him a ^dfxirqfia els UKdrwva in 
twenty-four books, and \e^€is 
UXdrtovos in two books. In the 
first was contained no doubt, 
what Olympiodorus in Phddon, 
p. 159, Schol. 38 ; F. in Alcib. p. 
48 Cr. quotes from him. In 
the time of Marcus Aurelius, 
also seem to have lived Nume- 
nius, Cronius, and Celsus, 
to be spoken of later on ; at 
the end of the second century 
Censo rinus, attacked by his 
contemporary Alex. (Aphr. Qu. 
Nat. i. 13) for a statement con- 
cerning Epicurus' theory of 
colour; perhaps also A polio - 
phanes, mentioned by Por- 
phyry (ap. Eus. Hist. Eccl. vi. 
19, 8) as a philosophical writer, 
with the Platonists Numenius, 
Cronius, and Longinus. In the 
first half and middle of the 



third century there lived in 
Athens, Theodotus and Eu- 
bulus, two 8i(£8oxot of the Pla- 
tonic school, of whom the latter 
was still alive after 263 a.d. 
(Longinus ap. Porph. F. Plot. 
20; Porph. .himself, I. c. lb, 
where the few and unimportant 
writings of Eubulus are also 
mentioned). To them Longinus 
adds as Platonists (I. c.) who 
had written much, Euclides 
(cf. inf. 337, 3), Democritus, 
and Proclinus, in Troas ; of 
Democritus, also mentioned by 
Syrian in Metaph. Schol. in Ar, 
892, &, 31, we hear that he 
wrote commentaries on the Al' 
cihiades (Olympiodorus in Al 
cih. p. 105, Cr.) and the Phadc 
{Ibid, in PJund, p. 169, end, 
38, F). Of Ammonius, Sak- 
kas, Origen, and Longinus 
we shall have to speak further 
on. When ^KKlKKas lived (quo- 
ted by Procl. in Tim. 319, F. in 
connection with a theory on 
Tim. 41, D), and whether he 
was earlier or later than Plo- 
tinus, cannot be ascertained; 
nor are the dates of Maximus 
of Nicaea {ride vnf, p. 337, 3) 
and ofSeverus {j,nf. p. 339 tq!) 
exactly known. 
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his successors was developed into Neo-Platonism. Chap. 



xn. 



The opposition to the intermingling of other points 
of view with the Platonic doctrine, was chiefly called 
forth and nourished by the more accurate knowledge 
of its most ancient records. As the Peripatetics of this 
period turned their attention more and more to the 
Aristotelian writings, so do we see the Academics now 
applying themselves to the writings of Plato; and if 
the scientific activity of the school did not throw itself 
with the same zeal and exclusiveness into the works of 
its founder as the Peripatetics did, the study of those 
works nevertheless prevailed to an important and 
considerable extent. Among later writers Plutarch Comment- 
stands in the closest connection with the earlier the writ 
expositors of Platonic writine s ; ^ inasmuch as he not *^' ^f 
merely m numerous passages refers to sayings of Plato gtudy 
in a general manner, but has also thoroughly discussed ^^ ^^^^^* 
certain points of his doctrine and certain sections of his 
works.* As commentators of Plato, Gaius, Albinus, 
Taurus, and Maximus are likewise mentioned' among 

* Deroyllidegf TkrasyUvs, Wa- EvKXei^riSf ical M raeivUopfipios, 
dorus {vide mf. p. 610 tiq.\ A Scholium, ap. Fabric, iii. 168, 

* Especially in the n\ar»v(K& sajs : rhv fiiv UXdrava ivofiyri' 
(uriifxara and the treatise ircpl fxari(ov(n ir\u<rroi. Xfyrict/x^' 
Trjs iv Tifjud^ ^vxoyovias, rfpoi^kTdioSf*AX$iyos,Upi<rKtayhs 

■ In the fragment of the (contemporaries of Simplicius), 

commentary on the Republic Tavpos, np6K\osy &c. Gaius also 

ap. A. Mai, Class. Ant, I. xiv. names Porphyry V. Plot. 14 

Proclus names as expounders of among those whose commen- 

the mythus in Hep, x. 614 »q. taries Plotinus had read ; an 

ray UJiMTwyiK&v ot Kopvipaloi^ exposition of the Timseus is no 

UovfA'fivtos, *A\ffivos (as, accord- doubt referred to in Procl. in 

ing to Freudenthal, Helleniit. Tim. 104. A; from Taurus, 

Stud. 3 H. p. 300, the MSS. give ; Gellius {N, A. vii. 14, 6) quotes 

Mai substitutes *AXfcivos), TiXos, the first book of a commentary 

Me£|i/iios 6 "SiKufhSf *ApTOKpaTwv, on the Gorgias and also (xvii. 
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CHAP, others. Of Albinus we possess, in a later revision, 

^^^- an introduction to the Platonic dialogues,* and an 

epitome of the Platonic doctrines ^ hitherto falsely 

20) his oral exposition of the hoytMruv (by the modems for 
Symposium ; and from the first the most part) eisaywy^. It 
book of an exposition of the has now been placed beyond 
Timseus, extracts are given in question by Freudenthal's tho- 
the Bekkm' Scholia on l^lato, p. rough examination (J. c. 275 
436 fq. and by Philop. De JEtera. sqq.) that its author is no other 
Mundiy vi. 21. From the same than Albinus, with whose *in- 
source comes, no doubt what is troduction ' it entirely corre- 
quoted by Iambi, ap. Stob. spends both in form and con- 
Ecl. 1 906. tent, and to whom many of the 

> This treatise, included by doctrines brought forward by 
Hermann in the sixth, and by the supposed Alcinous, and 
Diibner in the third volume of among them some that are very 
his edition of Plato, has now remarkable, are expressly attri- 
been subjected to a thorough buted. The alteration of Al- 
investigation, and newly edited binus into Alcinous was (as Fr. 
on the basis of more perfect p. 300, 320 shows) so much the 
manuscripts by Freudenthal more possible as all our manu- 
(the Platonic Albinus and the scripts are derived from the 
false Alcinous, Hellen. Stud. 3 H. same ancient copy ; and in this 
pp. 241-327). Its title runs thus an 'AXicfvov may have been 
in the best MSS.: fUayiayh found, or an 'AKfiipov read 
€15 r^p rod U\dravos fiifihov *A\kIvov, and may have been 
*A\filvov xp6\oyo5. Its text, changed, when the book was 
however,. in its present form, transcribed, into *AXKfi/oou. But 
as Freudenthal has shown, p. even this treatise of Albinus we 
247 sqq, is only a badly exe- possess according to all the evi- 
cuted and mutilated extract, dence only in a later revision. 
The same writer proves, p. 257 which considerably shortened 
sq., that c. 1-4 of the prologue, the original work and repro- 
and Diog.Laert. iii. 48-62 have duced it not without some cor- 
emanated from one source, rections ; a Paris Codex {I. c. 
which was earlier than Thrasyl- p. 244, now imperfect), names 
lus (concerning whom vide svp. in its index Albinus' third book 
p. 102, 2). As to its contents «?wf<? irfpi r&v TLXdravi itptaKSurwy. 
Albert!, Rhem. Mus. N. F. xiii. But that Albinus in his treatise 
76*^^. Some further details will made plentiful use of more 
be found Phil, d Or. II. i. 427, 3. ancient works we see from the 

« This work is called in the agreement— for the most part 
MS8.,ahmostwithoutexception, word for word— of his twelfth 
^KKkiv6ov hihaxTKoKiKhs (or \Ayos chapter with the passage from 
ZitauTK,) Tuv Tl\dr<0vos hoytidrwv. Anus Didymus (ap. Eus. Pr. 
in the transcripts of some of Ev. xi. 23 ; Stob. Eel. i. 330), 
them also 6tja7«7^ €is r^v <pi\o- which Diels has now proved 
eo<t>lav nx. , or ixirofi^ rS>v U\dr. more minutely {Boxogr. 76, 447). 
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put forth under the name of Alcinous. He also com- Chap. 

XII 

posed commentaries, but we know nothing of them.^ ' 

The commentary of Severus on the Timceus we know 
through Proclus.^ The writings of Theo and Har- 
pocration in explanation of Plato have been already 
mentioned ; ^ commentaries on the Timceus and 
Phcedrus are also quoted from Atticus;^ from 

* Among the more celebrated these citations have amply suf- 
commentators of the Platonic ficient parallels in the supposed 
writings, Albinus is reckoned Alcinous, and less exact paral- 
in the passages quoted gup. p. lels in Procl. in Tim. 104 A and 
337, 3. What writings he ex- TertuU. De An. 28 (cf. Freu- 
pounded, and how his commen- denthal, 299 8q.\ and though 
taries were made, tradition does it does not follow uncondi- 
not .teU us ; perhaps he merely tionaUy from this that they 
explained a number of Platonic refer to that particular treatise, 
passages in one dogmatic work, it is not unlikely that Albinus 
probably that mentioned in the may have repeated «nd copied 
index of the Paris Codex what he wrote there, as other 
named in the previous note writers in those later centuries 
(Freudenthal, p. 244), nine or are accustomed to do, and as 
ten books of a summary of the he himself transcribes from his 
Platonic doctrines according to predecessors. Moreover, though 
the discourses of Gaius (*AA- the circumstance that three of 
filyov [add. in] rav TaUv (txo^wv the utterances of Albinus relate 
vTOTVfrdoffeoov x\arwviKS>v ^oy/xd- to passages of the Timtsus and 
rcov — this same work is alluded are quoted in a commentary on 
to by Priscian, Solut. p. 653, ft, that dialogue, might serve to 
32, as La/Hni ex Qaii soholit corroborate the theory that 
exemplaribtis Platonicorum dog- they originally stood in a similar 
Tnatmrtj for the translator read commentary, yet I must con- 
instead of AABINOT, <AAB.' cede to Freudenthal (p. 243 *<?'.) 
Freud. 246. According to its that thisis not thereby rendered 
contents, that which Procl. in more probable. 
Tim. 104, A; 67, C; 311 A, « In Tim. 63, A; 70, A : 78, 
quotes may have been part of B; 88, I) ; 168, D; 186, E; 
a commentary on the Timseus ; 187, B ; 192, B D ; 198, B^ sq x 
the passage we find ap. Tertull. 304, B. I shall recur to this 
De An. 28 9q. may have been philosopher later on. 
taken from an exposition on ■ Vide mpra, pp. 337, 3 ; 336, 
the Phoido ; and that in Iambi. 336. 

ap. Stob. Eol. i. 896, may have * Concerning the first, cf . the 

come from an exposition of the Index to Procl. in Tim. ; the 

Bepublic. Meantime most of other is mentioned I. c. 15, A. 

z 2 
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Chap. 
XII. 



Opposi- 
tion to the 
introduc' 
tion of 
alien doc- 
ti'iTiei in 
the Tvrit' 



Numenius and Longinus, besides other treatises 
devoted to the Platonic writings, commentaries on 
the TiTTiceus ; * and from Longinus' contemporaries, 
Democritus and Eubulus, explanations and dis- 
cussions of several dialogues.^ The oral instruction 
also in the Platonic school consisted, doubtless, to a 
considerable extent, in the reading and interpreta- 
tion of the Platonic works.* Through this thorough 
examination of the sources of the Academic doctrine 
the conviction must certainly have arisen that much 
which had in later times claimed to be Platonic was 
far removed from the real opinions of Plato, and 
thus we hear of several individuals who protested 
against the prevailing confusion of the various 
systems. Taurus wrote upon the difference of the 
Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy, and against 
the Stoics;* but as to his own conception of the 
Platonic system, little has been handed down to us, 
and no noticeable peculiarities or characteristics* are 

Syrian (Schol, in Ar. 892, J, 31) multitude of commentaries and 

seems to refer to the commen- expository writings, and also 

tary on the TinuevSy and indeed from statements like those 

to the passage discussed by quoted snpra, p. 337, 3 ; 339, 1, 

Procl. in Tim. 87 B. on the lectures of Taurus and 

* Vide the Index to Procl. in Gaius, and Porph. F. Plat. 14. 

I^m. He seems to have taken Taurus also read Aristotelian 

his quotations from Numenius, writings with his scholars (ap. 

out of a commentary, and not Gell. xix. 6, 2 ; xx. 4, the Pro- 

from the other writings of this blems). 

Platonist. Whether Cronius * The former, according to 

had written commentaries can- Suid. roup, the latter accoMing 

not be decided from Porph. F. toGeUius,JV.-4.xii.6,6. He also. 

Plot. 14. according to Suidas, composed a 

< Concerning ■ Democritus, treatise vtpl a-ctfidrety icol iLctO' 

vide 9vp. p. 336, n. ; concerning /xdrwv and many other works. 

Eubulus, mde Longinus, ap. * We learn from his disciple, 

Porph. F. Plat, 20. Gellius, who frequently men- 

' This we infer from the tions him, that he required a 
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exhibited in it. Atticus also, like Taurus, set himself Chap. 

"YTT 

against the tendency to amalgamate the Platonic 
and Peripatetic theories. In the fragments of a ingsof 
treatise which he devoted to this purpose * he ^'«^"*«'«- 
appears as an enthusiastic admirer of Plato, who is ^^tticus 
anxious about the purity of the Academic doctrines ; 
attacks the Peripatetic system with passionate pre- 
judice, and especially reproaches ih with the lowness 
of its moral standpoint, and its denial of Providence 
and immortality.^ Of the remaining doctrines of 
Aristotle, it is the theory of a fifth element and the 
eternity of the world which particularly move him 
to opposition, the latter so much the more, as 

thorough training for philoso- apportioned the five senses to 

phy, and could not endure a the four elements, putting that 

merely rhetorical treatment of of smell midway between water 

it (JV. -d. i. 9, 8 ; X. 19: xvii. and air; and that in opposition 

20, 4 9q.) ; that he did not de- to Aristotle's aether, he made 

spise subtle dialectic discus- the heavens to consist of earth 

sions, and special physical in- and fire. From Iambi, ap. 

vestigations (vii. 13; xvii. 8; Stob. ^c^. i. 906, we learn that 

xix. 6) ; that he did not wish his scholars were not agreed 

to eradicate the emotions, but to as to whether souls were sent 

moderate them, and therefore upon the earth for the comple- 

condemned passionate disturb- tion of the universe or for the 

ances of the feelings, such as manifestation of the divine 

anger (i. 26, 10) ; that he abhor- life. 

red Epicurus' doctrine of plea- * Ens. Pr, Ev. xi. 1, 2 ; xv. 

sure and denial of Providence 4-9, c. 13, and probably also in 

(ix. 6, 8), to pass over points of c. 12. In the first of these 

less importance (ii. 2 ; vii. 10, passages the subject of the 

14,5; viii. 6 ; xii. 6; xviii. 10; treatise is indicated in the 

XX. 4). It further appears from words : irplbs robs 8ick rwv *A/>t<r- 

the fragment ap. Philop. De roreKovs rh. TLKdrwvos vtn<rxvov' 

JFjtern. JIf. vi. 21 that'he, with /xevovs. What we find in the 

the majority of contemporary superscription of many chap- 

Platonists, denied a beginning ters and in xv. 5, 1 ; 6, 1, as to 

of the world in time ; and from Plato and Moses belongs, of 

the fragments in Bekker's >8!cAa- course to Eusebius and his 

Ha ad Plat. p. 436 sq. and ap. transcribers. 
Philop. I, c. xiii. 16, that he * xv. 4, 6, 9. 
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Chap, he has here to contend with a portion of his own 
• school.* Together with the Aristotelian doctrines 
on immortality he also contests the statement that 
the soul as such is unmoved, m order to uphold in 
its stead the Platonic conception of the Self- 
moving ; ^ but he herein limits existence after death 
to the rational part of the soul, and represents this 
as uniting itself at each entrance into earthly life 
with the irrational soul dwelling in the body, which 
is now first brought into order,^ so that he conceived 
the origin of the individual in a similar manner to 
that of the universe. He, no doubt, also opposed 
the Aristotelian conception of Grod, but of this 
tradition tells us nothing ; as to his own theory, we 
are told that he made the Creator of the world 
identical with the Grood, but discriminated the other 
ideas as creators of particular things from Him.* 
Some other quotations from his commentary on the 
Timceus ^ are of no importance ; from his objec- 
tions to the Aristotelian definitions concerning 

* Against the aether of Axis- whole, and its soul, were formed 

totle and the views connected at a definite epoch (Procl. in 

therewith concerning the stars, Tim. 84 F; 87, A; 116, B F; 

he appeals to Bus. xv. 7, 8; 119, B; cf. 99, C; 170, A; 250, 

against the eternity of the B ; Iambi, ap Stob. Eel. i. 894) ; 

world, to I. c. c. 6. But he but they may nevertheless be 

nevertheless would not admit imperishable (cf. Tim. 41. A) 

any end to the world, as we through the will of the Creator 

shall presently find. He had (Procl. I. c. 304, B). 

brought forward the same ^ Bus. xv. 9, 4 sqq, 

views in his commentary on ■ Procl. 311, A; Iambi. Z.c. 910. 

the TimfBMft. The unordered * Procl. /. c. 93, C ; 111, C; 

matter (he here says, follow- 119 B; cf. 131, C. 

ing Plutarch) and the im- * Ap. Procl. 87, B; 315, A; 

perfect soul that moves it 7, C ; 30, D ; 83, C, D ; 129, D ; 

are certainly indeed uncreated, 187, B ; 234, D ; Syrian SchoL 

but the world as an ordered in Ar. 892, &, 31. 
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Homonyms ^ we see that he extended his polemic to chap. 
logic also. But no important results are to be ^^l- 
expected from this, because he himself stood nearer 
to the eclecticism which he combated than he was 
aware. He is angry at the admixture of the Platonic 
doctrines with the Peripatetic, but he himself inter- 
mingles them with those of the Stoics when he 
opposes to the Aristotelian doctrine of goods an 
avrdpfcsta of virtue, which only differs in words from 
that of the Stoics,^ Still more clearly, however, 
does he betray the standpoint of the later popular 
philosophy in the proposition that the happiness of 
man is unanimously recognised by the philosophers 
as the ultimate end of philosophy .^ It was precisely 
this onesided practical standpoint which, together 
with the indifference to a stricter scientific method, 
had called forth the eclectic amalgamation of contra- 
dictory doctrines. Atticus, however, does not seem 
to have proceeded very scientifically. His objections 
to Aristotle chiefly consist, as we have seen, in com- 
plaints about the moral and religious corruption of his 
doctrines; to Aristotle's deepest and most thoughtful 
discussions he opposes arguments like that by which 
he tries to reconcile the temporal origin of the world 
with its eternal existence ; namely, that Grod by 
reason of his Omnipotence could preserve even 
what has come into existence from destruction* 



' Simpl. Categ, 7, 5. 8, a, and on the Categories. 

Porph. i^^y, 9, a, So?iol. 42, b, 9 « jjus. xv. 4, 1 ; 7 8qq. 

(Prantl, Oeioh. d. Log. i. 618, 2 ■ Loc. cit, xv. 4, 1 ; of. 5, 1. 

sq. These seem to have been * Ijoc. oit. 6, 6 sqq. ; cf . Procl. 

taken from a separate treatise in Tim. 304 B. 
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Chap. 
XII. 



Eclecti- 
cism exern- 
2>litied in 



Theo, 



The philosopher who treated argument so Kghtly 
and derived his ultimate decision so recklessly 
from practical necessity, had indeed no right to raise 
objections to the fusion of the several systems, of 
which that very necessity had been the determining 
cause. 

This eclecticism, then, constantly maintained its 
ascendency with the majority of the Academics. 
Men like Plutarch, Maximus, Apuleius, Numenius, 
are, indeed, Platonists, but their Platonism has 
absorbed so many foreign elements that they appear 
merely as the promoters of the tendency introduced 
by Antiochus. As these philosophers, however, will 
again engage our attention among the forerunners 
of Neo-Platonism, other details respecting them may 
be omitted for the present. In respect to Theo of 
Smyrna also it will suffice to remember that, as we 
have already noticed,* he found the free use of a Peri- 
patetic treatise not incompatible with his Platonism, 
while, at the same time, in the first book of his 
work, he prefers to follow the tradition of the old and 
new Pythagoreans.^ Concerning Nigrinus, there is, 
in spite of the Nigrinus of Lucian, little to say ; the 
description of him shows us a man of excellent dispo- 
sition, who took refuge in philosophy from the luxury 



* 8wp. p. 309, 4. Adrastus is 
also made use of in Be Mus, 
c. 6;c. 13, p. 94, 97; c. 19, c. 
22, p. 117 ; c. 40, p. 169. 

* What Theo says in his first 
book, on numbers and the rela- 
tions of tones, generally quoted 
under the two titles, irepi optd- 



M^Tiicijj and v^pX fiovciicris is no 
doubt chiefly Pythagorean, as 
he indicates in De Mus. c. 1, c. 
12, et passim. In regard to his 
philosophy, the Neo-Pythago- 
rean element is especially pro- 
minent in De Arith, c. 4 ; Be 
Mus. c. 3S sq€[. 
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and immorality of his time, and found in it inner Chap. 
satisfaction and freedom ; but the discourses which ^ 



Lucian assigns to him might just as well have been Mgrinus, 
put into the mouths of Musonius or Epictetus. We Severug, 
have still to speak of Severus and Albinus. Severus, 
whom, indeed, we can only place conjecturally in 
the second half of the second century,* is described 
as having explained Plato in the sense of the Aris- 
totelian doctrines.* From a treatise of his on the 
soul Eusebius ^ has preserved a fragment in which 
the Platonic doctrine that the human soul is com- 
pounded of two substances, one capable of suflfering, 
and the other incapable,^ is attacked with the obser- 
vation that this theory would annul the imperish- 
ableness of the soul, because two such diflferent 
constituents must necessarily again dissolve their 
unnatural combination. According to this, he does 
not seem to have recognised this doctrine as Plato's 
real opinion. Severus himself described the soul, 



* The first to mention him 38 ; Aristotle, Metaph. ziii. 2) 

are lamblichus and Eusebius. opposes the doctrine that the 

But there are as j^et no traces mathematical element accord- 

of the Neo-Platonio period in ing to Plato, was in material 

the quotations from him. Pro- bodies; but this is irrelevant, 

clus, 2'im. 304 B., observes in since such was not Plato's 

respect to the opinion quoted opinion : €i Si ^efirjpos fl &Wos 

inf. p. 346, 3, of Severus, Atticus, rts r&y fia-rtpov i^itynffafiivoop rh 

and Plutarch, that many ob- lixdravos in rrjs vap' owry r^ 

jections to it were raised by *Api<rTor4\€i Karrixfi^^o^s to7s 

the Peripatetics ; which also /Aud^/xaai Karaxpwyrai irpbs rits 

points to the fact that Severus &iroS€i|cis r&v ^vffiK&v airiwv, 

was older than Alexander of oi^kv rovro xphs rovs ipxfiiovs. 
Aphrodisias, the last author ■ Prcep, Eo. xiii, 17. 
known to us of the Peripatetic * Tvni, 41 iqq, ; 69, C 9q. ; cf. 

school. PUh d. Gr, II. i. 690 8q. 

« Syrian (^Schol. in Ar. 880, ft, 
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Chap, and primarily the world-soul, as an incorporeal 
" • mathematical figm-e, the constituents of which he 
represented to be the point and the line, while of the 
two elements from which Plato compounds the world- 
soul,^ he connected the indivisible with the point, 
and the divisible with the line.^ A beginning of the 
world in its proper sense he did not admit, even if 
the present world had been begun ; he thought with 
the Stoics that the world, eternal in itself, changed 
its condition in certain periods, and he appeals for 
this doctrine to the mythus in the Platonic dialogue 
of the Stateaman.^ There is a reminiscence of the 
Stoics also in this, that he declared the Something 
(tI) to be the highest generic-conception, below which 
stand Being and Becoming.* However isolated 
these statements may be, they nevertheless prove 
that Severus departed in many respects from strict 
Platonism. But we have much more numerous and 
striking proofs, especially in his abstract of the 
Platonic doctrines,^ of the eclecticism of Albinus. 
Quite at the beginning of this treatise we find the 
Stoic definition of wisdom as the science of things 
human and divine (c, 1), and the Peripatetic division 
of philosophy into the theoretical and the practical 
(c. 2), preceded by Dialectic as a third division 

* Tim. 36, A ; t-ide Part ii. a, through the will of God (l. c. 

646, 3. 304 B) was doubtless only a 

2 Iambi, ap. Stob. Eel. i. 862 ; concession to the expressions 

Procl. in Tim. 186, E ; 187, A of Plato. 

sq. * Procl. 70, A ; cf . Phil, d, 

» Procl. I. 0. 88, D sq. ; 168, Gr. III. i. p. 92, 2. 

D. That the world notwith- * Vide sup. p. 338, 2. 
standing might be imperishable 
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(c. 3). Albinus then, like Aristotle, divides theo- 9^^' 
retic philosophy into Theology, Physics, and Mathe- 
matics, without, however, himself keeping to this 
arrangement (c. 3, 7) ; ^ and practical philosophy also, 
like the Peripatetics, into Ethics, (Economics, and 
Politics (c. 3).^ Under Dialectic he first gives a theory 
of knowledge which combines Stoic and Aristotelian 
definitions with Platonic, and unites the <f>v(nKrf 
evvouL of the Stoics with the reminiscence of ideas. 
In regard to the faculty of knowledge, he distin- 
guishes in man (corresponding with the Aristotelian 
doctrine of the active and the passive vovs) a double 
reason, that which is directed to the sensible, and 
that which is directed to the isuper-sensible.^ Sub- 
sequently the whole Aristotelian logic with the 
syllogisms and the ten categories with various later 
additions of the Peripatetics and Stoics, is foisted 
upon Plato;* and the Aristotelian and Stoic ter- 
minology is unscrupulously employed.* In the 
section on theoretical philosophy three primary causes 
are enumerated : Matter, the primary forms, and the 

* Instead of an exposition of not very clear, ccncerning v&ti' 
the mathematics we find at c. <ris and aXffdria'is, \6yos itcurrii' 
7 only an extract from the fxojuKhs, and $o|a<rriicbs. 
utterances of Plato's Repuhlio * Q. b sq. ; vide Prantl, Oesch. 
on mathematics and their di- d. Log. i. 610 sq. ; Freudenthal, 
vision of mathematics. 280 sq. 

•^ Similarly the 'Introduo- * Cf. Freudenthal, /. o. 279, 

tion,' c. 6, spoken of sup. p. 338, 281. So also in c. 25 ; cf. Ter- 

1 ; concerniog the Peripatetic tuU. De An. 29 ; a Platonic ar- 

classitication vide Phil, d. Or. II. gument for immortality ( Phcedo^ 

ii. 176 iqq. Albinus makes use 71, C sqq.^ is defended with an 

of no Platonic divisions." Aristotelian definition concem- 

• C. 4. I pass over some ing the ivamia (cf . PhiL d. Or, 
further observations which are II. 11. 215, note^. 
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Chap, creative principle, or the Deity ; the Deity is de- 
scribed in the manner of Aristotle as active Keason 
(c, 10), which, unmoved, thinks only itself. A three- 
fold way is assumed to the knowledge of God : the 
way of emancipation, analogy, and elevation ; * ideas 
are explained as eternal thoughts of God, but, at 
the same time, as substances ; their sphere, with 
the exception of artificial things, or things contrary 
to nature, is restricted to natural classes, and side 
by side with the ideas, as their copies, the Aristo- 
telian forms inherent in matter find a place.^ In 
regard to matter, Albinus says, making use of an 
Aristotelian definition familiar to him, it is that 
which is neither corporeal, nor incorporeal, but is in 
the body potentially (c, 8, end). The eternity of 
the world, he also thinks, he can maintain as a 
Platonic doctrine, since, like some other philoso- 
phers, he describes the world as having had a begin- 
ning only because it is involved in constant Becoming, 
and thereby proves itself the work of a higher 
cause ; ^ and he rightly concludes from this that the 
world-soul also has not been (treated by God, but is 
similarly eternal. It does not, however, agree very 
well with this, that the world-soul should be adorned 
by God and awakened as it were from a deep sleep, in 

* In the second the author forms imitated from them cfSij. 
has in view the passage from ' To this passage or a similar 

Plato's RepuhliCi vi. 608 B ; in one, of a commentary on the 

the third, another from the Timcetis or the Hypotyposeit 

Symposiwm, 208, 3 sqq. Proclus refers in Tim. 67 C. 

'■* C. 9, c. 10, Albinus, like Precursors of Albinus in the 

some others (vide Phil. d. Or. II. theory mentioned above are 

i. 552, 2 ), calls the ideas iSeai ; the named in Phil d. Or. II. i. 666, a. 
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order by turning to God, to receive the ideal forms Chap. 

XT! 

from him;' and that Albinus cannot altogether free ' 

himself from the notion of a Divine formation of the 
universe having once taken place.^ That he assumes 
the existence of inferior gods or demons, to whom 
the guidance of the world beneath the moon is con- 
fided, and that he regards these beings in the Stoic 
manner, as elementary spirits, cannot surprise us in a 
Platonist of that period (c. 15). It is also in accord- 
ance with the eclecticism of his age that he should 
introduce into the Platonic ethics the Aristotelian 
definition of virtue as /xso-ottj^ (c. 30) ; that he should 
place among the four fundamental virtues the Stoic- 
Peripatetic prudence in place of the Platonic 
wisdom,^ and appropriate the Stoic doctrine that 
virtue is capable of no increase or diminution,* and 
with certain modifications also the Stoic theory of 
the passions.* Some other instances might be 

* C. 14, Albinus here follows tuted) and defined quite in the 
Plutarch, who, however, was Stoic manner as itcKrriifxfi iyadav 
more logical in disputing the koI kok&v icol ot^tripuv ; in o. 30 
eternity of the world (cf. Phil, the relation of <pp6vr]<ris to the 
d. Or. III. i. 168 sq.) ; for before virtues of the lower parts of the 
the world-soul had awaked out soul is spoken of in a way that 
of sleep, the world as such reminds us altogether of Aris- 
could not possibly have existed, totle's Mh, IV. vi. (vide Phil. d. 

* Besides what has already 6rr. II. ii. 602 sqq.). 

been stated, we find these words * Cf. c. 30, and concerning 

in I. c. p. 170, 3, Herm. : t^s the corresponding Stoic doc- 

8i ^vxn^ raOtltrns iK rod fiitrov trine, Ihid. III. i. 246, 2. 
owtV t^ <r«/io TOW K6€rfiov ... * C. 32, where Albinus re- 

v€piKa\{>\lfai and : ^ fxhv yhp iK- peats Zeno's definition of xAdos 

rhs itrx^o'Tos l/ii€ii/*i^, ri 5i ivrhs (Ibid. III. i. 225, 2), while he 

fls lirrd K^K\ovs ^rfi-fidri. opposes the reduction of the 

* In c. 29 the fl>p6v7i<ris is emotions to Kpi(rfis (vide I. c, 
called the ri\u6r7is rov KoytiT' 226 sq.^ but enumerates the 
riKov (for which subsequently same four chief emotions as 
the Stoic iry^f''*vi,Khv is substi- the Stoics held (I. c. 230). 
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Chap, adduced,' but the previous quotations will suflSce to 

'__ show how inclined Albinus was to combine alien 

elements with the old Academic doctrine, which, 
however, he followed in the main, and how deficient 
he was in a clear consciousness of the peculiar 
character of the Platonic system. We are told that 
Albinus was one of the most important representa- 
tives of his school,^ and if we may infer anything 
in respect to him from what we know of his master 
Grains, with whom he agrees ' in one of his exposi- 
tions of the Platonic philosophy, it becomes the 
more evident that the mode of thought he exhibits 
was still very prevalent in the Platonic school about 
the middle of the second century of our era. 

> Cf . Freudenthal, 278 sqq, » Sup. p. 339, 1. 
2 Cf. »up, p. 337, 3; and 
Freudenthal, p. 243. 
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CHAPTEE XIIL 

ECLECTICS WHO BELONG TO NO DEFINITE SCHOOL — 

DIO, LUCLiN, GALEN. 

All the philosophers we have hitherto discussed 
reckoned themselves under one of the existing Chap. 

YTTT 

schools, though they allowed themselves many de- ' 

partures from their original doctrines. The number ^ 
is much smaller of those who belong to no particular EeUctia 
school, but, assuming a more independent attitude, partieular 
borrowed from each and all that which seemed to «<'^<'^- 
them true. For though the internal unity of the 
schools and the logical consistency of the systems 
were greatly relaxed, yet the necessity for some 
standard of authority was much too strong in that 
period of scientific exhaustion to allow many to ven- 
ture on freeing themselves from the custom which 
required every teacher of philosophy to be con- 
nected with some one of the ancient schools and its 
tradition. The philosophers even sought to shield 
themselves with the authority of antiquity, where 
they were conscious of divergence from all contem- 
porary schools, as we see in the case of the Neo- 
Pythagoreans, when they claimed to be a continua- 
tion of the ancient Pythagoreans, and in that of 
the Sceptics when they professed to continue the 
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Chap, school of Pyrrho. There are, therefore, but few 

YTTT 

among the philosophers of that time who stand out- 
side the traditional pale of the schools, and these are 
invariably men who had not made philosophy the sole 
task of their life, but had occupied themselves with 
it merely in connection with some other art or science. 
An opportunity for such incidental occupation 
with philosophy was afiforded at that period partly 
by the natural sciences, partly and especially by 
rhetoric ^ which was constantly and zealously culti- 
vated, and was included in the public education. 
When a man had learned from the rhetoricians the 
ornate form of exposition and discourse, he could 
only find an adequate content for it, as the diflferent 
branches of instruction were then divided, with 
the philosophers. It was, therefore, hardly possible 
to advance beyond the merest outworks of rhetoric 
without in some way taking a glance at philosophy, 
and though this, no doubt, was done in most cases 
hastily and superficially enough,^ yet it could not 
but happen that some individuals should occupy 
themselves more seriously and permanently with 

' How numerous the schools Further details are to be found 

of rhetoric and teachers of rhe- in the writings quoted mip, p. 

toric were in the times of the 189, 1. 

Emperors ; how lively the in- ' To students of rhetoric who 
terest in the achievements and only studied something of phi- 
rivalry of celebrated rhetori- losophy by the way, the cen- 
cians (now called co^ivtoX) and sures of Calvisius Taurus, for 
how pupils streamed to them example, refer (ap. Gell. N. A. 
from all sides, we see from i. 9, 10 ; xvii. 20, 4 ; x. 19, 1 ; 
Philostratus' VUte SopMstarvm. the last passage, compared with 
The appointment of public i. 9, 8, proves how common this 
teachers of rhetoric has been al- was. 
ready noticed (jiwp, p. 190, sqq). 
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the claims of philosophy. In this way, towards the Chap, 
end of the first century, Dio, and, about the middle '__ 



of the second, Lucian, went over from rhetoric to 
philosophy. But neither of these men is important 
enough as a philosopher to detain very long. Dio, 
sumamed Chrysostom,' after his- banishment, de- 
sired indeed to be no longer merely a rhetorician, 
but before all things a philosopher ; * he also iho 
assumed the Cynic garb ; ^ but his philosophy is very ^T' 
simple, and confines itself exclusively to such moral 
considerations as were at that time not only to be 

* The sources for our know- countries, as fax as the Getae, 

ledge of Dio's life are, besides returned after the murder of 

his own writings, Philostr. V. Domitian to Borne and (acoord- 

Saph. i. 7 (the statements are ing to Themist. Or. v. 63) stood 

quite untrustworthy in his V. high in the favour of Trajan. 
Apol. V. 27 gq, ; F. Soph A. 7, 4, also * Dio often repeats that his 

seems not to be historical) ; hearers are not to seek rheto- 

Synes. Dio ; Phot. Cod. 209 ; rical graces from him ; like 

Suid. mh voce ; Plin. JEp. x. 81 every true philosopher he de- 

sq. (85 8q,)\ Lucian. Peregr. 18; sires to aim at their moral im- 

Pa/roi. 2; Sohol.ml/uo. p. 117; provement — to be a physician ■ 

248 Jac. ; Eunap. V. Soph, of souls (^. 33; ^r. 34, p. 34, • 

Procem. p. 2, and some later R. ; Or. 35) : he comes forward, 

biographical notices in Kay- generally speaking, as a man 

ser's Philostr, V. Soph. p. 168 to whom God has given the 

sqq. and in Dindorf's edition of vocation of declaring to all, 

£io, ii. 361 sqq. The results the doctrines of philosophy 

have been summed up after (Or. 13, p. 431 ; Or. 32, 657 

Fabric. Bibl. V. 122 tqq. by sqq. et passim). He himself 

E^yser (I. c). In this place it dates this vocation from his 

will suffice to say that he was exile (Or. 13, 422 sq.) ; likewise 

bom at Prusa in Bithjrnia, Synesius (Dio, 13 sqq.) shows 

and under Domitian (according how his destiny led him from 

to Emper. De Meil. Dion. Sophisticism (i.e. Rhetoric) to 

Braunschw. 1840, p. 6 sqq. — philosophy, which he had pre- 

in Dindorf's edition, Dio, I. viously attacked in a vigorous 

xxxviii. sqq.— the date is 82 manner in some of his dis- 

A.D.) was banished or escaped courses (xara r&v ^i\off6^9iv 

from Rome where he had and xphs Movtr^vioy), 
taught rhetoric, wandered for • Or. 72 ; Or. 34, p. 38 ; of. 

many years through distant Or. 1, p. 60. 

A A 
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endeavour 
to he a 
righteotu 
man. 



Chap, found alike in all the philosophical schools, but even 

1_ outside them. With theoretical enquiries he did 

not concern himself; his whole endeavour is rather 
to impress upon the hearts of his hearers and readers 
the principles long acknowledged by the best, and 
HU notion to apply them to given cases.^ Philosophy has, he 
phy, the^ savs,* the task of curing men of their moral in- 
firmities; it consists in the endeavour to be a 
righteous man. His philosophic ideal is Socrates, as 
conceived by the later popular philosophy- — namely, 
as an excellent teacher of morals, but with whom 
specifically scientific thoughts and purposes are not 
in question ;' after him Diogenes, whose emancipa- 
tion from needs he admires so unconditionally that he 
pays no attention to what was unsound and distorted 
in his character, and finds even the most revolting 
things that are told of him praiseworthy.* He 
demonstrates that with virtue and wisdom happiness 
is also given ; * he describes the virtuous man in his 



* Synes., p. 14 «$'., says very 
truly : 6 8* oZv aImv toiKi Bew- 
pijfiaffi fi^v r^xviKois iv ^iKoffo^it^ 
fi^ Tpo<rra\atirwp^a'ai fiTi^k xpoff- 
ovacrxctV ^vcikoTs iiytiatriVf fire 
6^h Tov Kaipov fierartdtin^vos 
(sc. iixh <ro(pi(rriK7is wphs <pi\o<ro- 
^lojfy HvaffOai dk r^s aroas B(ra 
els ^Oos relvu koI iippfvaffdai 
irop' bvrivovv r&v i<p^ iavrov, 
hrid4(rdai Bh r^ vovBtruv hvOpda- 
xovs , , . €ist xfii4i<rcurdai xpowro- 
KeifjL4y^ Topcuriccvp rrjs yXwrrtis. 
I « Or. 13, p. 431 ; of. Or. 70, 
71, and tup. 363, 2. The same 
definition of the problem of 
philosophy has already come 
under our notice in connection 



with the Cynics, PhU. d. Or. II. i. 
285, 3 ; Philo, mp. p. 77 sqq. ; 
Musonius and Epictetus, mp. p. 
250-272. 

* Cf. ^. 13, 423 <^^. ; Or. 12 
374 sqq. : Or. 64, 66, 60, p. 312 
and elsewhere. 

* Cf . Or. 6, 8, 9, 10, and the 
coarse description of his sup- 
posed conversation with Alex- 
ander, Or.i. In Or. 6, p. 203, 
Diogenes is admired even for 
the excesses mentioned in Phil, 
d Gr. II. i. 274, 3. 

* Or. 23, especially p. 516 sq. ; 
Or. 69, 368 %q. where the ^p<$- 
vi/iot and the &<f>pov€s are dis- 
cussed in the Stoical sense. 
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moral greatness and his workins: for others ; * he Chap 

. XIII 

points out, with the Stoics, that true freedom coin- L_ 

cides with reasonableness, and slavery with un- 
reason ; ^ in -regard to the appetites, passions, and 
vices of men, luxury, avarice, love of glory, and of 
pleasure, anxiety, faithlessness, &c., he makes reflec- 
tions such as were usual in the schools ; ^ he recalls his 
readers from the mode of life prevailing in society, 
with its follies, its moral corruption, its artificial 
wants, to the simplicity of the state of nature ; ^ he I 
discourses in earnest and rational words against the 
immorality of his time,* occasionally also, with the 
punctilious zeal of the Stoics, against things so 
indififerent as the cutting of the beard ; ® he exalts 
the advantages ® of civil institutions,^ gives useful 
advice to states,® discusses in the Aristotelian manner 
the distinctions and relative forms of government;^ 
in short, he expatiates on all possible questions of 
morality and practical life. But in these well- 
intentioned, verbose, and for the most part very 
sensible discussions, there is little real and indepen- 

* Or. 78, 428 sq. had commended the Jewish 
« Or, 14, 16, 80. Essenes (Synes. p. 16). 

« E.g. Or. 6, 192 ; Or. 16, 17, » So in Or. 7, 268 sqq., where 

32, 66-68, 74, 79. the degradation and danger 

* Cf. on this point, besides of the public immorality so 
the passages already quoted universally tolerated, is very 
concerning Socrates and Dio- well exposed. 

genes, the happy description • Or. 36, 81 sq. 33. 

of an innocent natural life in ' Or. 36, 83 aq. 

the ZvfioiKhs{Or. 7) that 'Greek « Or. 33 sq. 38, 40, et passim-. 

village history,' as Jahn calls • Or. 3, 116 sq. On the 

it ; the purpose of which Synes. monarchy as distinguished from 

correctly estimates {IHo, p 16 the tyranny (cf. Or. 1-4, 62). 

sq.). In the same respect Dio 

A A 2 
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Chap, dent philosophy to be found ; as soon as Die goes 
^^' beyond actual and particular cases he falls into com- 
monplaces which are treated in the spirit of a modi- 
fied Stoicism or of the ethics of Xenophon.* Platx> 
was indeed, next to Demosthenes, his pattern of 
style ; ^ and in Dio's moral disquisitions the influence 
of his philosophy and writings are unmistakable ; 
but of the speculative determinations of Plato's 
system we find only a few scattered echoes,' and in 
regard to the Platonic Kepublic, Dio is of opinion 
that it contains too much that is irrelevant to its 
proper theme — the question of justice/ We more 
commonly meet with Stoic doctrines in his writings : 
what he says about the kinship of Grod to the 
human spirit, on the knowledge of God that is 
innate in us, on the natural interdependence of all 
men,^ next to the Socrates of Xenophon reminds us 
most of the Stoics ; this is still more definitely the 
case with the proposition that the world is a com- 
mon house for gods and men, a divine state, a nature 
governed by one soul,® and with the tracing of the 
daemon to man's own internal nature.^ Even the 
Stoic doctrine of the conflagration and formation 
of the world is at least tentatively brought forward.® 
But for Dio it is manifest that nothing is of real 

* He expresses his admira- * Or. 12 ; cf. especially p. 
tion for Xenophon in Or. 18, 384 fq. ; 391 sq. ; 397 ; Or. 7, 270. 
481. • Or. 30, 557 ; Or. 36, p. 83, 

a Cf. Philostr. VUai Soph. i. 88 ; cf. Or. 74, p. 406 ; 12, 

7, 3. 390, &c. 

« Such as Or. 30, 550 ; cf . ' Or. 4, 165 : of. Or. 23, 26. 

PhadOt 62 B, and elsewhere. ■ Or. 36, 97 sq. 

* Or. 7, 2Q7. 
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value except that Universal, which he claims for all Chap. 

XTIT 

men as their inborn conviction, and with the denial l_ 

of which he so severely reproaches the Epicureans ^ — 
the belief in the gods and their care for mankind. 
His standpoint is throughout that of the popular 
philosopher, which turns to account in a practical 
manner scientific results which have become common 
property, without enriching them by new and 
original enquiries. 

A similar attitude to philosophy is assumed by 
Liucian,^ though for the rest his literary character Luaiaa, 
is widely dififerent from that of Dio, and in inind and 
taste he is far above bim. Moreover, it was only 

* Or. 12, 390 sq, older man he filled the impor- 
2 All that we know of Lti- tant and lucrative oflSce of 
clan's life and personality we secretary at the court of the 
owe almost entirely to his own deputy (^Apol. 12. ; cf. c. 1, 15). 
writings. From them (confin- We afterwards find him resum- 
ing myself here to what is of ing his long interrupted dis- 
most importance) we find that courses {Hero. 7). Nothing 
he was born in Samosata {Hist, further is known concerning 
Sorib. 24 ; Piscat. 19), and was his life. Suidas* story that he, 
first destined for a sculptor, but in weU merited punishment for 
subsequently devoted himself his abuse of Christianity, was 
to learned studies {Somn. 1 sqq. torn to pieces by mad dogs, 
14) and had traversed part of is doubtless no more trust- 
the Roman dominions with worthy than most of the similar 
glory and profit as a rhetorician, accounts of the martes persecu- 
when at about forty years of tonim. It is possible that this 
age, and by his own account, story (as Bernays conjectures, 
through Nigrinu8(«t/j!;. p. 334,3), lAwian wnd did Xyniker, p. 52) 
was won over to philosophy, may have directly arisen from 
and began to write philosophic his conflict with the philosophic 
dialogues {Bis Acctis. 27 tq. Kvves, of whom he says himself 
^0 sqq.\ AjmI. 15] Nigrin. i^ sq. {Peregr. 2): oXiyov Zuv imh 
36 sqq, ; Hemwt, 1 3). The time rS>v Kvvikuv iy^ aoi di9<nrdadTiv 
of his birth cannot be correctly &<nrep 6 *AKrai<iov ivh r&v Kway. 
stated, nor that of his death. Among Lucian's writings there 
From Alex. 48, we see that he are several which are spurious, 
composed this work after Mar- or at any rate doubtful, 
cus Aurelius* death. As an 
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Chap, in his more mature years that he went over from 
__i^I^L_ rhetoric to philosophy, and he appropriated from 



philosophy only so much as might prove advan- 
tageous to him either for his personal conduct or for 
the new form of his writings which chiefly har- 
Philosophy monised with his individual character. True philo- 
^nion^coC' sophy cousists, according to his theory, in practical 
»id8 of wisdom, in a temper of mind and bent of will which 
7i-udomy is attached to no philosophical system ; on the other 
and 18 tted j^^jj^j i\^q distinctive doctrines and other peculiari- 

jo no ityg- ' ^ '^ 

tern. ties of the schools appeared to him unimportant, 

and, so far as men pride themselves upon them and 
quarrel about them, ridiculous. Thus he assures us 
that it is philosophy that has made him disloyal to 
rhetoric, that he has always admired and praised 
philosophy and nourished himself upon the writings 
of its teachers, that he has fled from the noise of 
the courts of justice to the Academy and the 
Lyceum ; * yet he has exempted no school and no 
philosopher from his mockery,^ and chooses espe- 
cially for the target of his wit those that through 
their remarkable customs and obtrusive character 
excite the most attention and offer the most tempt- 
ing material for satire.^ But as he confines himself 
almost entirely to the satirical exposition of the 
errors of others and very seldom brings forward his 
own views, his standpoint may indeed be generally 

* Piscat. 5 sq. 29 ; BU Acctis. the ^pavirai, the <rvfjLic6<riov, the 

32, and elsewhere ; cf . the pre- *Ep)u<<Tt/toy, 'iKapofieviinros, Ew- 

vious note. vovxos, *AXt€J>j, and several 

2 References are superfluous, funeral orations. 

Among his chief writings of ■ Above all the Cynics, sup. 

this kind are the filav irpStrts, p. 290, 1 ; 344. 
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determined, but cannot be explained by any more 
precise account of his convictions. If the treatise on 
Nigrinus be authentic,* he was at first much impressed 
with the independence of the external, and insight 
into the hollowness of the ordinary life of the world, 
which characterised the discourses of this Stoicising 
Platonist, but we cannot suppose the impression to 
have been very lasting, since in his description the 
rhetorical phraseology is patent enough. Even the 
Cynics, whom in the sequel he opposed with such 
passionate bitterness, he treats for a time not with- 
out kindliness, and puts his satires and especially 
hig attacks upon the gods of the popular belief into 
their mouths.^ In his later years he bestows high 
praise upon Epicurus for his freedom from religious 
prejudice and his relentless war against superstition.^ 
But he gives utterance to his own opinion doubtless 
only where he maintains that he honours philosophy 
indeed as the true art of life, but that among the 
multitude of philosophical schools philosophy itself 
cannot possibly be found, since there is no token of 
it which does not require to be proved by a further 



Chap. 

xiir. 



* I see no suflScient reason in 
its contents for denying this; 
even snch a superficial man as 
Lucian may have had transient 
fits of disgust with the world. 

2 So in many of the funeral 
discourses (No. 1-3, 10, 11, 17, 
18, 20-22, 24-28), in the Menip- 
pvs, Zevs ^X€7x^/*«; Catapl. c. 
7 ; cf . Bemays, t/ueian und die 
Kyniker, 46 sq. On the other 
hand, the discourse on Demo- 
nax is not to be considered 



genuine, as has been already 
mentioned mp, p. 297, 1. 

• Alex.c. 17, c. 26 : 'Evuco{fp<p, 
iy^pl r^v ^i^<riv rwv vpayfidrcov 
Kad€o»paK6ri Kal ix6v(p r^v iv 
avToTs aK'fjdficof el^Sri. C. 61 ; 
*E'iriKo{fp<p &v^pl &s iiXTidas lep^ 
KoX df<nrf<rl(p r^v ^6<riv koI julSv^ 
/bi€r' a\ridelas rh, icaXeb iyvcoKdri 
KoX vapa^eSwKSri Kal 4\€vd(p(0rf} 
rwv dfitKriadvTtov avr^ 7€vo- 
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token ; that they all strive for visionary treasures, 
and waste their time with useless things ; the best 
philosopher is he who, conscious of his ignorance, 
abandons any claim to a specific wisdom, and, in- 
stead of speculative cogitations, keeps to the moral 
advantages of philosophy.^ 

The limitation of philosophy €b a system of 
ethics, in which there is no question of any deeper 
scientific foundation, is here based upon a sceptical 
view of the human faculty of knowledge. We shall find 
this sceptical element still more strongly developed 
in Favorinus, who must, therefore, be discussed 
among the adherents of the sceptic school. The 
semi-philosophers from the rhetorical schools were 
none of them distinguished by any independent 
investigations, but the tendencies of the period 
are nevertheless shown in them — namely, the re- 
duction of philosophy to the useful and generally 
comprehensible, and the connection of this popular 
philosophy with the mistrust of all philosophic 
systems which was spread abroad by scepticism. 

Far greater is the scientific importance of Clau- 
dius Galenus,^ and though it is primarily the art of 



* Piaoat, 11,29, and the whole 
of the Hertnatimiis ; especially 
c. 16, 26 sqq. 62 sq. 70 sqq. 84 ; 
of. Bis Acous. 24. Cf . also the 
characteristics of Lucian as 
given by Bemays, I. e. 42 sqq. 

* All the information that 
can be gathered concerning 
Galen's life, almost entirely 
from his own writings, is to be 
found in Ackermann's SiM. 



Uteraria Galmi, which first 
appealed in Fabric. Bibl. Ghr. 
V. 377 sqq. Harl., revised in the 
first volume of Kiihn's edition 
of Galen, s. xvii-cclxv. To 
this history I will also refer, 
even in respect of Galen's 
writings, passing over the rest 
of the voluminous literature 
concerning l^im. Born at Per- | 
gamum in the year 131 a]d., 
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healing to which he owes his extraordinary fame Chap. 

XTTT 

and influence, yet he also knows how to acknow- '_ 



ledge to the full the worth of philosophy,^ and HUfame 
occupied himself with it deeply enouffh,^ to take his ^ ^ . . 
place among the philosophers of his century.^ He 
himself indeed stands nearest to the Peripatetic 

Galen, whose father was him- lived to the age of 87 ; Suidas, 

self a great architect and ma- however, says 70 years ; so that 

thematician, had received a he probably died in 200 or 201 

careful education, and had a.d. 

already been introduced to phi- * In Protrepi. I. vol. i. 3, he 
losophy; when in his seven- calls philosophy rh fjntynrroj* 
teenth year he began the study r«v deiwv i,yadait, and in another 
of medicine. After his father's treatise (vol. i. 53 sq.) he de- 
death, he pursued both studies sires his fellow physicians to 
in Smyrna, and medicine in remember 8ti ^i<rros larphs Ka\ 
several other places, especially ^lAtJco^os. 
in Alexandria (161 sqq.) and ^ Galen had learned in his 
returned from thence in the home, while still very young, 
year 158 to practise his art in the chief forms of philosophy 
his native city. In the year as it then existed ; from pupils 
164 he betook himself to Rome, of Philopator the Stoic, of 
where he won great fame by Galus the Platonist, and of As- 
his success as a physician, and pasius the Peripatetic, and 
in 168 again returned to Per- from an Epicurean philosopher 
gamum, but was soon after re- {Cogn, an. Morb. vol. v. 41 iq.\ 
called afresh to Italy by Marcus At a later period he heard 
Aurelius and Verus. When he Albinus in Smyrna {rids mpray 
left Italy for the second time 337) ; of Eudemus the Peri- 
is not known ; and from this patetic, who perhaps was also 
point there is no connected his teacher ($t$dE<rMaAc, however, 
record of his life whatever, may be a mere title of respect, 
A discourse delivered in the Be Prcenat, ad Epig. c 4, vol. 
reign of Pertinax is mentioned xiv. 624), he says that he had 
by him {Be Libr. Propr. c. 13 ; gained more from him in regard 
vol. xix. 46 K) ; he wrote Be to philosophy than to medicine 
AntidotU (i. 13; vol. xiv. 16) (I. c. c. 2, p. 608). Galen's 
inthereignof Severus(7%^7^<?. philosophical writings were 
ad Pis, c. 2, vol. xiv. 217, proves very numerous ; but the greater 
nothing against the genuine- part of them is lost, 
ness of this treatise). Accord- • Concerning Galen's philo- 
ing to one account (that of the sophic opinions cf . K. Sprengel, 
anonymous person mentioned Beitr. z. Oesch. d. MedieiUy i. 
by Ackermann, I. o. xl. sq.) he 117-196. 
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Character 
of his phi- 
losophy, 
Eciecti" 
cisni on a 
Peripate- 
tie basis. 



His theory 
of knorv- 
ledge. 



school, but he has also taken so much from others 
that we can only designate his standpoint on the 
whole as that of eclecticism on a Peripatetic 
foundation. Galen is at once placed among the 
eclectics by the fact that he compiled an entire 
series of continuous expositions and excerpts from 
Platonic and Aristotelian writings,^ and also from 
those of Theophrastus, Eudemus, and Chrysippus, 
while . at the same time he declares that none of 
all these schools satisfy him.^ To Epicurus alone he 
is thoroughly antipathetic (as were the eclectics of 
that time almost without exception), and expressly 
opposes him.' The scepticism also of the New 
Academy appears to him an error, which he combats 
with great decision.* He for his part finds man, in 
spite of the limitation of his knowledge, suflBciently 
endowed with means for the attainment of truth ; 
sensible phenomena we discern through the senses. 



* Galen, De Lihr. Propr. c. 
11 ; 14 16 ; vol. xix. 41 sq. 46 
sq.^ where a great number of 
such works are named. 

* Log. cit. o. 11, p. 39 sq., 
with immediate reference to 
the doctrine of proof. He 
sought counsel on the subject 
from the philosophers, but 
found here as in other divisions 
of logic so much strife among 
them and even within the 
several schools, that he would 
have fallen back upon Pyrrhon- 
ism if the certainty of the 
mathematical sciences had not 
kept him from it. 

* Gkklen, in those of his 
writings which have been pre- 
served, mentions Epicurus but 



seldom, and almost always in 
connection with subordinate 
points ; on the other hand, he 
names (^De lAhr. Propr. c. 17, 
vol. xix. 48) no fewer than six 
works against Epicurus and his 
doctrine of pleasure. 

* In the treatise ir€pi apltrrrfs 
didatTKaKlas (vol. i. 40 sqq.^ 
against Favorinus, Cogn. an. 
Peco. c. 6, vol. V. 93 sqq. He 
also wrote upon Clitomachus, 
De Lihr. Propr. c. 12, p. 44. 
His chief complaint against the 
sceptics is that they could not 
establish their standpoint with- 
out appealing to the judgment 
of others, and presupposing in 
them the capability of deciding 
between true and false. 
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the deceptions of which may well be avoided with Chap. 

the necessary circumspection ; the super- sensible i« L_ 

discerned by the understanding ; and as the sensible 
perception carries with it an immediate power of 
conviction {ivdf>yeta\ so also the understanding is 
in possession of certain truths which are established 
immediately and prior to all proof; of certain 
natural principles which verify themselves by univer- 
sal agreement ; through all this, which is self-evi- 
dent, the hidden is known by logical inference. 
The criterion of truth, therefore, for all that is clear 
through itself, is the immediate certainty, partly 
that of the senses, partly that of the understanding ; 
and the criterion of truth for what is hidden, is 
agreement with the immediate certainty, which is 
clear.* This appeal to the directly certain, to the 
senses and the unanimous opinion of men, this 
empiricism of the inner and outer sense, corresponds 
entirely with the standpoint of Cicero and of the 
later eclectic popular philosophy. 

Among the three principal divisions of philo- ififfh 
sophy, Galen ascribes a high value to logic,* as 9^^*^^'*''/ 
the indispensable instrument' of all philosophical 

> Be Oj)t. Disc. c. 4, vol. i. either assent to, or deny eveiy- 

48 sq. ; De Opt. Secta^ 2 ; i. thing, &c. 

108 iq, ; Cogn, am,. Peco, I. c,\ * Concerning Galen's logic 

De Hippocr. et Plat. ix. 7 ; vol. vide Prantl, Oesoh. der Logxk. i. 

V. 777 iq. As principles that 669 iqq, 

are immediately certain, Galen * De Elem, ex Hippocr. i. 6, 

{Therap. Meth. i. 4; vol. x. 3fi) vol. i. 460, Quod Opt. Med. Sit 

names the i^x^ \oyiKcd, that Qu. Philos. i. 69 sq. ; Constit. 

magnitudes equal to a third Art. Med. c. 8 ; end, i. 263 sq. ; 

magnitude are equal to one Hippocr ^ et Plat. ix. 7 ; end, 

another, that nothing happens 1 ; vol. v. 782. 
without a cause, that we must 
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Chap, enquiry. He himself has composed a great number 
^ of logical treatises,* but what remains of them * does 

not cause us to deplore very deeply the loss of the 
remainder. In the doctrine of the categories, which 
he with others declares to be the beginning and 
foundation of all logic,^ he appears to have attempted 
a reconciliation between Aristotle and the Stoics ; * 
otherwise the categories have for him only a logical 
and not a real importance.* In the syllogistic and 
apodeictic part of logic, which are to him of most 
importance, he tries to attain the certainty of the 
geometric method ; ^ in regard to matter, he places 

» For the catalogue of these 16. Prantl (660, 79) is of a 

cf. Gal. De lAJbr, Propr, c. 11 different o(^inion. 

iq. ; 16 sq. ; xix. 41 #^. ; 47 * David (Sohol. in Ar. 49, a, 

$q. ; cf . Prantl, p. 669 sq. 29) ascribes to him five Gate- 

* The short treatise ». tQv gories : ovtrla, xo<rhv, xoihv, irp6s 

Kark T^v Xe^tv a'o<f>i<rfidTW (vol. rt, irp6s ri tus ^x^^i which does 

xiv. 682 sqq.% which is quoted not indeed altogether agree 

by Alex. Sophist. El. 8, J, 45, a with the division mentioned 

{Schol 298, b, 14 ; 312, J, 29). elsewhere (Therap. Meih. ii. 7 ; 

But nowhere else are Galen's 129 «^.; 146 ; 166) of the ovo-^ou 

logical writings and commen- and the avfifie^riKdra ; and of 

taries mentioned by the Greek the latter division into 4v4py€uu, 

commentators (with the excep- xdBrt, and StoBttrtis ; but it can 

tion of the passage quoted i»/^a, hardly be a mere invention ; cf . 

366, 1). Pidx. Diff. ii. 10; viii. 632. 

■ Therap. Meth. ii. 7; x. * He discriminates very de- 

145 ; 148 ; Puis. Diff. ii. 9 ; cidedly between the yivos and 

yiii. 622, 624. Whether Galen the category ; that which 

had himself written on the falls under the same category 

Categories is" not quite clear may belong to separate genera 

from bis own expressions (Zi&r. (Puis. Biff. ii. 9 sq.; 622 sq.; 

Propr. 11, p. 42). The meaning 632. What Prantl, p. 665 c, 

seems to me to be that he did quotes concerning the differen- 

not actually write commen- tiating of genera into species 

taries on them, but only some belongs to the older Peripa- 

observations on the difficult tetics. 

questions they contained. This * Lxbr. Propr. 11, p. 39 sq. ; 

would explain the {nrofiv^fiaTa cf . I^oet, Form, c. 6 ; iv. 696 ; 

on the Categories mentioned c. 702. 
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himself on the side of Aristotle and Theophrastus ^ Chap. 
and against Chrysippus ; but that he himself out ^ ' 

of the five syllogistic forms which Theophrastus had 
added to the Aristotelian first figure,' formed a 
fourth figure of his own,"* is very doubtful. What has 
otherwise been imparted to us from the logic of 
Gralen, or is to be found in his writings, is in part 
so unimportant, and in part so fragmentary, that it 
may suffice to refer the reader for further details to 
Prantl's careful digest. 

Also in his physics and metaphysics Galen even -S?* 
as a physician and naturalist chiefly follows Aristotle andmeta- 
without however being entirely fettered by him. P^y^* 

based on 

He repeats the Aristotelian doctrine of the four those of 
causes, but increases their number to five by the ^7^^^- 
addition of the middle cause (the 8t' ov)^ Like tirely 
Plato and Aristotle, he regards the final cause as the "'"^ ^^* 
most important : ^ the knowledge of them forms, he 
says, the groundwork of true theology, that science 
which far surpasses the art of healing.^ In follow- 
ing the traces of the creative wisdom, which has 
formed all things, he prefers to dwell on the con- 
sideration of living creatures ; ^ but he is at the 
same time convinced that if here in the meanest 

> Hippoor, et. Plat, ii. 2 ; B. SiaKtKriK^ p. W sq,, vide the 

V. 213. exhaustive investigation of 

* Vide Phil d. Or. II. ii. Prantl, p. 670 sqq. 

« Concerning this fourth * Be v,su Part, Corp, Hwm. 

figure of Galen's, which was vi. 13 ; vol. iii. 466. 

formerly only known on the • Loo, oit, 

authority of Averroes, but is • Loo, oit, xvii. 1; vol. iv. 

now confirmed and explained 360. 

by a Greek fragment of Minas ' Loo, oit. p. 368 »qq. et 

in his edition of the Elffaywyii passim. 
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Chap, portion of the universe, and in these base and un- 

1_ clean substances, so wonderful a reason is at work, 

this must also be in overflowing measure in the 
heaven and its stars, which are so much more 
glorious and admirable.* In what manner it is 
inherent in the world he does not enquire more 
closely ; but his expressions indicate a tendency to 
the Stoic conception, according to which the sub- 
stance of the world is permeated by the divine 
mind.' He is opposed, however, to the Stoic mate- 
rialism ; for be •shows that the qualities of things 
are not bodies ; • he likewise contradicts the Stoic 
views on the original constitution of matter when 
he defends the doctrine of Plato and Aristotle, of 
the four elements, against the Atomists and the 
ancient physiologists, and among these, especially, 
against the Stoic-Heracleitean theory of one primi- 
tive matter.* What we are told of his objections 
against the Aristotelian discussions concerning space, 
time, and motion, is unimportant.* Gralen's devia- 

* Loc. cit. ris iicrtrdffOai Hoku yovs^ for how 
' P. 358 : rls 9' ovk &y ehdirs could it otherwise be heated 
iveOvfiiiBii vovv riva Hvatuv and illuminated by the sun ? 
fxo»^« 9owixa<rr^v iirtfidyra rris * Quod QuuUtates JS^nt In- 
yrjs iicr€rd<r0ai Kork irdana rk oorporetB, B. xix. 463 sqq. 
fi6pia; this vovs comes to the * De Constit. Artis Med, c. 7 
earth from the heavenly bodies: sq.] B. i. 246 sqq.; JJe Ele- 
iv ots etiebj, ti<r<p irip i<rri Koi ff mewtU, I. e. 413 sqq. Though 
rov (Fdafiwros oixrla Ka0apoyr4pa, the views of the Stoics are not 
ro(ro6r(p ical rhv povv ivoiKcip named among those combated 
troKh rov Kark rk yf\Xva ffdofiara here, the Heracleitean doctrine 
/ScXriw re Koi kKpifidtrrcpov. And of primitive matterwhich Galen 
even here, before all things, opposes is also theirs (De El. i. 
in the human body, 4v fiopfi6p(p 4, p. 444) ; cf . also Hippoer. et 
rotrovrtpy there is a vovs irtpirrbs ; Plat. viii. 2 sq. v. 655 sqq. 
how much more, then, in the • In respect to space, he de- 
stars 1 through the air ovk okiyos fends (ap. Simpl. Phyt. 133, b ; 
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tion from Aristotle in respect to the soul and its Chap. 

activity seems of more consequence, but even here L_ 

his utterances sound so hesitating that we clearly 
see how completely he has failed to attain a fixed 
standpoint in the strife of opinions. As to what 
the soul is in its essence, whether corporeal or in- 
corporeal, transitory or imperishable, he not only 
ventures to propound no definite statement, but 
not even a conjecture which lays claim to probability ; 
and he omits every sound argument on the subject.^ 
The theory of Plato, that the soul is an immaterial 
essence, and can live without the body, seems to 
him questionable ; * for how,' he asks, * could in- 
corporeal substtmces be distinguished from each 
other? how can an incorporeal nature be spread 
over the body ? how can such a nature be aflfected 
by the body, as is the case with the soul in madness, 
drunkenness, and similar circumstances.' * So far 

Themist. Phys, 88, V) the defi- > De Feet. Form, c. 6 ; iv. 

nition controverted by Aristotle 701 $q, ; De Hipp. et. Plat. vii. 

that it is the interval between 7 ; v. 663 : the soul, accord- 

the limits of bodies ; a miscon- ing to its <^ffici,. is either rh otoy 

ception of Aristotle's observa- avyou'^is re xal ald^p&^tsffufia 

tion that time is not without mo- or, ahr^^v fiky ii<r^fiarw 6irdpxftv 

tion; and the objection that Aris- odo-fov, ix'J/iia t€ [8^] rh trpwrov 

totle's definition of time con- cJn-ris €lvai rovrl rh <r5»tULy 8t* o5 ^ 

tains a circle, are mentioned by ti4<rov r^y irphs r&KKa (r<&fiara 

Simplicius, Phys. IQ7 a; 169 h ; Koiyuviav Kafifidytt. On the other 

Themist. Phys. 45, a; i6, a hand, the Pneuma is neither its 

(Schol. 888, ft, 20; 26) ; and an substance nor its seat, but only 

objection against Arist. Phys. its trp&roy Hpywoy {I. c. c. 3 ; p. 

vii. 1 ; 242, a, 6 ; in Himpl. PJiys. 606 sq.). 

242, h. Simplicius here (p. 167, * Quod Animi Mores Corp. 

a) refers to the eighth book of Tem;p. Seq. c. 3 ; 6 ; iv. 776 

Galen's Ajfodeieti4J, and it is sq.; 7S5 sq.; De Loe. A f.ii. 5 ; 

probable, therefore, that all viii. 127 sq. 

these remarks were to be found 

in this work. 
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Chap, we might be inclined to endorse the Peripatetic 
doctrine, according to which the soul is the form of 
the body ; but this would certainly lead to the view 
maintained by the Stoics and shared by many of 
the Peripatetics, that the soul is nothing else than 
the mixture of corporeal substances, and as to its 
immortality there could then be no question.* 
Gralen does not venture to decide on this point, and 
as little does he purpose to affirm or to deny im- 
mortality.^ It is the same with the question as to 
the origin of living creatures. He candidly ac- 
knowledges that he has not made up his mind upon 
this subject. On the one hand he finds in the 
formation of the human body a wisdom and a 
power which he cannot attribute to the irrational 
vegetable soul of the embryo ; on the other hand 
the likeness of children to their parents obliges him 
to derive the children from that soul ; if we further 
assume that the rational soul builds up its own 
body, we are confronted with the fact that we are 
most imperfectly acquainted with its natural con- 
stitution ; the only remaining alternative, to assume 
with many Platonists, that the world-soul forms the 
bodies of living creatures, seems to him almost im- 
pious, since we ought not to involve that divine 
soul in such base occupations.^ Galen declares 
himself more decidedly for the Platonic doctrine of 



* Qu. An. Mores. &c. c. 3; 4; rh XoyumKhv'] oW &s obK ^trriv 
p. 773 sq. ; 780. Ix» ^iar^ivwrdai, 

* Vide nipra and I. c. o. ^: ■ De Feet. Form. c. 6, iv. 
hfiihk ol$0* &s ^<mv [i,Bdyarop QS3 sqq» 
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the parts of the soul and their abodes,^ which he Chap. 

XTTT 

also no doubt combines with the corresponding L_ 

doctrine of Aristotle ; * his uncertainty in regard to 
the nature of the soul necessarily, however, casts 
doubt also upon this theory. Nor will our philo- 
sopher decide, he says, whether plants have souls,* 
but in other places he declares himself decidedly SUoon- 
for the Stoic distinction between the '^^vxh 8^d the !^ely 

xbycis*^ theoretical 

We shall be all the less surprised at the vacilla- as imless 
tion and fraffmentariness of these definitions when ^'^ ^ ^f 

, , owr sphere. 

we hear what value Galen attributes to theoretical 
enquiries in general. The question concerning the 
unity of the world, whether or not it had a begin- 
ning, and the like, he thinks are worthless for the 
practical philosophers ; of the existence of the Gods 
and the guidance of a Providence we must indeed ( 
try to convince ourselves, but the nature of the 
Gods we do not require to know : whether they have 
a body or not can have no influence on our conduct ; 
in a moral and political point of \dew it is also in- 
different whether the world was formed by a deity 
or by a blindly working cause, if only it be acknow- 
ledged that it is disposed according to purpose and 

* Cf. besides the treatise De by Gtelen, De Hipp, et Plat. vi. 
Hippocratis et Platonis Placitis, 2, and I. e. 
which discusses this subject in ^ In Hippocr. de AUm, iii. 
no fewer than nine books with 10 ; xv. 293 ; In Hippocr. de 
wearisome diffusiveness, Qu. Humor, i. 9 ; xvi. 98. 
Animi Mores, &c., c. 3. That • Be Substa/nt. FaetUt. Nat.c. 
the three divisions of the soul 1 ; B. iv. 767 sq. ; cf. m Hippo- 
axe not merely three faculties oratis de Bpidem. Zibr, vi. ; 
of one substance, but three Sect. v. 6 ; xviii. b, 250. 
distinct substances, is asserted * De Ncctwr.FacfuXt. i. l;ii. 1. 

B B ' 
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Chap, design. Even the question which he has so fully 

'__ discussed, concerning the seat of the soul, is only of 

interest to the physician, and not to the philoso- 
pher ;^ while conversely a definite opinion regarding 
the nature of the soul is only necessary to theoretic 
philosophy, and neither to medicine nor ethics.* 
We certainly require no further evidence that a 
philosopher who measures the value of scientific 
enquiries so entirely according to their direct and 
demonstrated utility, could not advance beyond an 
uncertain eclecticism. But we shall greatly deceive 
ourselves if we therefore expect from him indepen- 
dent ethical enquiries. Galen's numerous writings 
on this subject ' are all lost, with the exception of 
IRsethieal two ; * but what we learn from occasional utterances 
arecMlogt ^ ^^^ place or another, concerning his ethical 
but two opinions, contains merely echoes of older doctrines. 
not verp Thus we sometimes find the Peripatetic division of 
important, goods into spiritual, bodily, and external ; * and in 
Umtoha/ce another connection the Platonic doctrine of the four 
eele(^ fundamental virtues,^ and again the Aristotelian 
also in proposition that all virtue consists in the mean.'^ 
gplf^g^ The question whether virtue is a science or some- 



' Be Hippocr. et Plat, ix. 6 ; 
B. V. 779 sq. 

* De Suhgt, Facult. Nat, B. 
iv. 764. 

» De Propr. Libr. 13 ; 17. 

* Deoognoscendisourandisqtie 
animi morhis. De a/nimi pecoa- 
tomm dignaticne atqtie medela, 

» Prcftrept, 11 ; i. 26 sq. 

* De Hippocr. et Plat, vii. 1 
sq, ; V. 694. 



' In Hippocr. de Humor, i. 
11, end; xvi. 104: &(nr^p yhp 
rh fittrov itrrlv aipcrdv iv 'waffiv, 
o^ru Kcd rh vTrepBdXXoyfj i\\€ ticks 
<t>€vicr6v. iLperal 9k iraffoi iv 
fi4<r<p ffwiaravrai ai 9k Kouciai 
^a rod fxitrov. These words 
refer indeed directly to cor- 
poreal conditions, but they have 
a universal application. 
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thing else, Gralen decides thus : in the rational parts Chap. 

of the soul it is a science, in the irrational merely '___ 

a fiax^ulty and a quality or disposition.* The eclectic 
tendency of the man thus shows itself in this portion 
also of his doctrine. 

> De Hippocr. et Plat. v. 6 ; vii. 1 ; v. 468 ; 596. 
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ACADEMICS of the first cen- 
tury B.C., 75 sqq. 

— of the first centuries A.D., 344 
sqq. 

Academy, the New and the Old, 
80; Philo, and the New, 81 

— in Imperial times increasingly 
tends to belief in revelation, 194 ; 
eclecticism of the, 34, 355 sq. 

Achaicus, his commentary on the 
categories, 313 

Adrastus of Aphrodisias, a Peri- 
patetic, 306, n, ; his commen- 
taries on Aristotle, 308 sq. ; 
views on the universe, 310 

-^lius Stilo, L., Roman disciple of 
Pansetius, 11 

iEmilius Paulus, gave his sons 
Greek instructors, 8 

iEnesidemus, 22 

iEschines, a disciple of Cameades, 5 

^ther, theories concerning the, 
124 ; 133 ; 341, 5 ; 342, 1 

Agathobulus, a C^ic, 294, n. 

Albinus, a Platonist, 335 ; his ec- 
clecticism, 346; his commenta- 
ries on Plato, 337 ; his division 
of philosophy, 347 ; his doc- 
trines, 347 ; concerning Matter, 
the Deity, the world, the world- 
soul, demons, the virtues, 347- 
349 ; his importance among the 
later Platonists, 350 

Alexander, a Peripatetic of the 
first century B.C., 124, 1 

Alexander of ^gae, a Peripatetic, 
instructor of Nero, 304, 2 



ANT 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, a Peri- 
patetic, 306, w., 318 ; called the 
Commentator and Second Ari- 
stotle, 319; commentaries of, 
321 ; various theories and doc- 
trines of, 323; Aristotle's doc- 1 
trine of the Universal and' 
Particular, how treated by, 324 ; ' 
his doctrine of the soul and 
body, 326; the soul and vovsy 
327; relation of God and the 
world, 329 ; Providence, 331 

— the last important Peripatetic, 
331 

Alexander of Damascus, a Peri- 
patetic, 306, n. 

Alexander of Seleucia, a Platonist, 
called Peloplaton, 336, n. 

Ammonius, of the New Academy, 
teacher of Plutarch, 102, 2 ; 
334, 3 ; 336, n, 

Anatolius of Alexandria, Bishop 
of Laodicea about 270, A.D., dis- 
tinguished himself in the Peri- 
patetic philosophy, 332, 2 

Andronicus of Rhodes, head of 
the Peripatetic school in Athens, 
113 ; Anstotle's work edited by, 
115 ; diverged from Aristotle, 
116; but was on the whole a 
genuine Peripatetic, 117 

Animal food, to be avoided, ac- 
cording to Musonius, 225; ar- 
gument of Sextius against, 186 

Annaeus Serenus, a Stoic, 196, n. 

Anthropology, Cicero's, 169; Se- 
neca's, 219 
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Antibius, 200, n. 

Antidotus, inetructor of Antipater 
of Sidon, 54, n. 

Antiochns of Ascalon, disciple of 
Philo, called the founder of the 
fifth Academy, 87 ; his doctrines : 
virtue and knowledge, 87 ; cri- 
terion of truth, 88 ; dicta of the 
senses not to be discarded, 89 ; 
scepticism self-contradictory, 
90 ; maintains that all the 
schools of philosophy are vir- 
tually in agreement, 91 ; called 
by Cicero a pure Stoic, 92; 
divides philosophy into three 
parts, 92 ; his theory of know- 
ledge, 98; his ethics, 95; doc- 
trines of life according to 
nature, 96; the highest good, 
96 ; virtue and happiness, 97 ; his 
position in regard to the Stoics 
and Peripatetics, 98; school 
of, 99 ; other disciples of, 100 

Antiochus the Cilician, a Cynic, 
294, n. 

Antipater of Sidon, poet and 
philosopher, 54, n. 

Antipater of Tyre, 71, n. 

Apollas of Sardis, of the school of 
Antiochus, 100, n. 

ApoUodorus of Athens, leader of 
the Stoic school in the first 
century B.C., 53, n, 

ApoUodorus 6 icriiroT^pawos, com- 
pared with Epicurus, 27, 28 

ApoUonides, friend of Cato, 72, n. 

ApoUonius, a freedman of Cassius, 
72, «. 

ApoUonius, a Peripatetic, 304, 2 

ApoUonius, a Platonist, 334, 3 

ApoUonius of Mysa, a Stoic, 53, n. 

ApoUonius of Ptolemais, 72, n. 

ApoUonius of Tyre, 71, w. 

ApoUonius, Stoic instructor of 
Marcus Aurelius, 198, n. 

Apuleius, on the Cosmos, 1 29 ; not 
the author of the treatise irtpl 
KSfffiov, 131 



ATH 

Archaicus, a Peripatetic, 307, n, 

Aristo, a disciple of Antiochus, who 
went over &om the Academy to 
the Peripatetics, 105, 2; 121 

Aristocles of Messene, a Peripa- 
tetic, 314; fragments of his 
great historical work preserved 
by Eusebius, 315 ; his admiration 
for Plato, 815; his conception 
of Reason, human and divine, 
317; was a precursor of Neo- 
Platonism, 318 

Aristocles of Pergamus, a Peripa- 
tetic, 306, n. 

Aristodemus, a Platonist, 334, 3 

Aristodemus, teacher of Strabo, 
75, n, 

Aristotle, commentaries on, 112, 
304 sqq. ; assertion of his agree- 
ment with Plato, by Antiochus, 
91 ; by Cicero, 163 ; by Severus 
and Albinus, 346, 347 

Aristus, brother and successor of 
Antiochus in the New AcadeiAy 
at Athens, 100, 1 

Arius Didymus of Alexandria, the 
Academic, 106 

Arrian, author of a Meteorology, 
258,1 

Arrian, the Stoic, 258 

Artemon, a Peripatetic, 307, n, 

Asclepiades of Bithynia, relation 
to Epicureanism, 29; atomistic 
theory of, 81 

Asclepiades, two Cynics of that 
name, 294, n. ; 301, 3 

Asclepiodotus, a Stoic, 71, n. 

Asclepiodotus of Nicsea, a disci- 
ple of Pansetius, 53, n. 

Aspasius, a Peripatetic, 305, n, ; 
his commentaries on Aristotle, 
308 

Athenodorus, son of Saudon, 72, n. 

Athenodorus, sumamed Cordylio, 
71, n. 

Athenodorus the Bhodian, 124, 1 

Athens visited by Romans, 18 ; 
proposal by GTelUus to the philo- 
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ATH 

sophers in, 16 ; public teachers 
of the four principal schools of 
philosophy established in, by 
Marcus Aurelius, 193 
Attains, teacher of Seneca, 196 
Atticus, his zeal for the purity of 
the Academic doctrines, 341 ; 
opposition to Aristotle's defi- 
nition concerning Homonyms, 
342, 343 
Atomistic theory of Asclepiades, 31 

BALBUS, L. LuciHus, 66, n, 
Balbus, Q. Lucilius, 66, ». ; 74, n. 

Basilides, 64, n, 

Basilides of Scythopolis, 198, n. 

Boethus, Flavins, 306, n. 

Boethus of Sidon, the Peripatetic, 
disciple of Andronicus, 117 ; his 
commentaries on Aristotle, and 
divergences from him, 119 ; on 
the immortality of the soul, 120 

Boethus, the Stoic, 36 ; his deviation 
from pure Stoicism, 36 ; attitude 
to the Stoic theology, 36 ; to the 
doctrine of the conflagration of 
the world, 37, and prophecy, 38 

Brutus, M., a disciple of Antiochus, 
100,^. 

CALUCLES, 76, 4 
Gameades, his predilection 

for ethics, 6; his influence at 

Rome, 9 
Oameades, the Cynic, 291, 2 end 
Cato, Seneca*s opinion of, 230 
Cato the Elder, 16, 1 
Cato the Younger, 74, n. 
Celsus, a Platonist in the time of 

Marcus Aurelius, 336, n. 
Censorinus, 336, n. 
Chseremon, teacher of Nero, 196, 1 
Chairs, institution of public, by 

Hadrian, 189 
Chrysippus, on the treatise rrepX 

K6(r/xovy 127 
Chytron, a Cynic, 301, 3 



GBA 

Cicero, his writings on Greek phi- 
losophy, 14 ; on the Epicureans^ 
26; his philosophic studies, 147 ; 
his philosophical works, 148; 
his scepticism, 149, 151 ; Cicero 
and Cameades, 162, 167; his 
objection to dialectic, 163; his 
theological opinions, 164 sq, 167 ; 
his view of philosophy, 166 ; his 
theory of knowledge, 168 ; doc- 
trine of innate knowledge, 169 ; 
moral disposition innate, 160; 
his doctrine of a moral sense, 
160 ; his criterion of truth, 161 ; 
on the immortality of the soul, 
161, 170; dialectics and physics, 
162; his criticism of Epicurean- 
ism, 162 ; his ethics, 163 ; criti- 
cism of the Stoics, 164; his 
uncertainty and want of origin- 
ality, 166; nature of God ac- 
cording to, 167 ; human nature 
in, 162 ; belief in Providence, 
168 ; anthropology, 169 ; on 
freewill, 171 ; Cicero a repre- 
sentative of eclecticism, 167, 171 

Cinna, Catulus, a Stoic, instructor 
of Marcus Aurelius, 198, n. 

Claranus, a Stoic, 196, n. 

Claudius Agathinus, of Sparta, 
disciple of Comutus, 196, n, 

Claudius Maximus, Stoic, instruc- 
tor of Marcus Aurelius, 198, n. 

Claudius Severus, teacher of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, 306, n. 

Clitomachus, 6. 

Commentators of Aristotle — Cri- 
tolaus, Diodorus, Andronicus of 
Rhodes, 113, 306 

— of Plato, 337 sq. 

Comutus, L. Annseus, a Stoic, 
banished by Nero, 196, n. ; 198 sg, 

Cotta, C, consul in 76 B.C., dis- 
ciple and adherent of Philo, 
100, n. 

Crassitius, Lucius, of Tarentum, 
member of the school of the 
Sextii, 181 
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Ciassus, Comeliiis, a prolific writer 
of the school of the Sextii, 181 

Cratippus, a Peripatetic of the 
first century B.C., 122 

Cresoens, a Cynic, accuser of Justin 
the Martyr, 294, n, 

Crispus Passienus, a Stoic, 196, n. 

Oritolaus, the most important re- 
presentative of the Peripatetic 
School in the second century 
B.C., 113 

Cronius, a Platonist, 336, n. 

Cynicism, revival of, soon after 
the beginning of the Christian 
era, 289 

Cynics, the, of the Imperial era, 
288, 290 

— , mentioned by Julian, 301, 3 ; 
last traces of the, 302 

D-^MON, the divine in man, 
266 (Epictetus) ; 278 (Marcus 
Aurelius) 
Damocles of Messene, 53, n, 
Daphnus, a Platonist, 336, n. 
Dardanus, disciple and successor 

of Pansetius, 53, n, 
Demetrius, a Cynic, friend of 
Seneca, 291; his moral prin- 
ciples, 293; his contempt for 
knowledge, 293 
Demetrius, an Epicurean, 28 
Demetrius, a Platonist, 335, n, 
Demetrius Chytras, a Cynic, 

301,3 
Demetrius of Byzantium, a Peri- 
patetic, 307, n, 
Demetrius the Bithynian, a Stoic, 

53, n. 
Democritus, a Platonist, 336, n, 
Demonax, a Cynic, 294, n. ; his 
eclecticism, 297 ; his efforts to 
liberate men from things exter- 
nal, 297 ; abstained from mar- 
riage, sacrifices, and the mys- 
teries, 298 ; his ready wit and 
practical influence, 299 
Demons, Posidonius in regard to. 



EOL 

61 ; in the treatise ir^pi koo-juov, 
132 ; all things are full of gods 
and (Epictetus), 265; Albinus 
on, 349 

Dercyllides, the grammarian mem- 
ber of the New Academy, 102, 2 

Destiny, submission to, man's duty, 
271 (Epictetus); 284 (Marcus 
Aurelius) 

Dio, 100, n. ; 121, 2 

Dio Chrysostom, 353; his notion 
of philosophy the endeavour to 
be a righteous man, 354; ap- 
proximation of Stoicism, 356 ; 
Plato next to Demosthenes his 
pattern of style, 356 ; his general 
standpoint, 357 

Diodorus, a Peripatetic commen- 
tator, 113 

Diodotus, instructor and friend of 
Cicero, n, 

Diogenes, a Cynic, in the reign of 
Vespasian, 294, n, 

Diogenes of Seleucia, his opinion 
as to the conflagration of the 
world, 35 

Diogenes of Tarsus, an Epicurean, 
28,2 

Diogenianus, a Peripatetic, 307, n. 

Diognetus, 198, n, 

Dionysius of Cyrene, a geometri- 
cian, 53, n, 

Dionysius, Stoic of the first cen- 
tury A.D., 196, n. 

Dionysius, Stoic philosopher of the 
first century B.C., 71, ». 

Diotimus, of the school of Panse- 
tius, 54, n. 

Diphilus, a Stoic, 53, n. 

Divine assistance to man, how 
understood by Seneca, 243 

ECLECTICISM,originandgrowth -^ 
of, in Greek phUosophy ; char- 
racter of, 17; presupposes an 
individual criterion of truth, 
18; eclecticism and the philo- 
sophy of revelation, 20; seep- 
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ticism, 21 ; contained germs of 
Neo-Platonism, 23 ; eclecticism 
among the Epicureans, 24 sq. ; 
the Stoics, 31 sq,^ 246 sq.^ 
189 ; the Academics, 75 gq., 335 
8q.\ the Peripatetics, 112 sq., 
304 ; in Cicero, 146 ; in Seneca, 
224, 225 ; of Galen, 362 ; Eclec- 
tics belonging to no paxticular 
school, 351 
Eclectic School, the. 111 
Egnatins, Celer P., a Stoic, 197 
Ennius, his acquaintance with 

Greek philosophy, 7 
Epictetus, 197, n. ; date and per- 
sonal history of, 267 ; his con- 
ception of philosophy, 258 ; doc- 
trines, 259 sq.', men are to be 
made philosophers in behaviour 
rather than opinions, 260; his 
opinion of logic and dialectic, 
261 ; natural philosophy, 262 ; 
religious view of the world, 263 ; 
belief in the perfection of the 
world, 263 ; opinion of the popu- 
lar religion, 264 ; soothsaying, 
265 ; dsemons, 266 ; immortality 
of the soul, 266 ; freewill, 267 ; 
innate moral conceptions and 
principles, 268 ; man's indepen- 
dence of things external, 269 ; 
duty of absolute submission to 
destiny, 271 ; inclination of 
Epictetus to cynicism, 272 ; his 
cynicism modified by his mild 
(isposition, 274; his love of 
mankind, 275 
Epicureanism, the later, at Rome, 

12 
Epicureans, in the first two cen- 
turies B.C., relation of the later 
to Epicurus, 26 ; Cicero on the, 
25, 162 
— the, averse to science, 194 
Equality of men (Seneca), 242 
Ethics of Panaetius, 47 ; of Posi- 
donius, 67 ; of Antiochus, 95 ; of 
Eudorus, 104 ; of Arius Didymus, 



GAL 

108 ; of Cicero, 163 ; of Varro, 
173; of the Sextii, 185; of 
Seneca, 226 ; of Musonius, 251 ; 
of Epictetus, 268 sq, ; of Marcus- 
Aurelius, 286 ; of Galen, 370 

Eubulus, a Platonist, 336, n. 

Eudides, a Platonist, 336, n. 

Eudemus, a Peripatetic, 306, n, 

Eudorus of Alexandria, his Pla- 
tonism, 103; his digest of the 
Categories, 104; his Encyclo- 
pedia, 104 

Euphrates, teacher of the younger 
Pliny, 197, n. 

Evil external, Seneca's view of, 
229; Epictetus on. 270 ; Demo- 
nax on, 297 ; Marcus Aurelius 
on, 284 

FABIANUS PAPIRIUS, 181 
Faith, attitude of Panaetius to 

the popular, 50 ; of Cicero, 169 ; of 

Seneca, 244 ; of Epictetus, 264, 

265 ; of Marcus Aurelius, 282 
Fannius, C, a Roman disciple of 

Panaetius, 55, n. 
Fatalism of the Stoics opposed by 

Diogenianus, 307 ; by Alexander 

of Aphrodisias, 322 
Forgiveness of injuries, Seneca, 

241 ; Epictetus, 274 ; Marcus 

Aurelius, 286 
Freewill, Cicero's treatise on, 171 ;. 

Seneca on, 231; Epictetus on,. 

267 
Friendship, Seneca on, 240 ; opinion. 

of some Epicureans on, quoted 

by Cicero, 25 

GAIUS, a Platonist, 335, n. ; his- 
commentaries on Plato, 337 
Galen of Smyrna; his personal 
history, 360, 2; his fame as a 
physician, 368; his philosophy 
is eclecticism on a Peripatetic 
basis, 362 ; theory of knowledge^ 
363 ; high opinion of logic, 363 
sq. ; his physics and metaphysics,. 
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366 tq, ; doctrine of matter, 366 ; 
soul and body, 367 ; contempt 
for theoretical enqniries, 369; 
eclecticism of his ethics, 370 ; 
his ethical writings, most of 
them lost, 870 

•Gfellios the proconsul, his proposal 
to the philosophers in Athens, 16 

•Oeorgios of Lacedssmon, 53, n, 

'God, nature of, according to Boe- 
thus, 36; Cicero, 160, 167; 
Seneca, 213 «^. , Epictetus, 263 ; 
Marcus Aurelius, 280-282 ; Alex- 
ander of Aphrodidas, 330, 342 ; 
Galen, 869 
Gods, 9ee Faith 

'Good, the highest, according to 
Antiochus, 96 ; Cicero, 164 tq. ; 
Varro, 172 

' Greek philosophy, decline of origi- 
nality in, 3 ; effect of scepticism 
on, 4 ; among the Romans, 610 ; 
Boman students of, 11 ; effect 
of Roman character on, 14 ; last 
epoch of, 28 

HAPPINESS, to be sought in 
ouiselves (Seneca), 236; 

(Epictetus) 270; (Marcus Au- 

reUus) 282, 284 
Harpocration of Argos, a Platonist, 

336, n, ; his commentaries on 

Plato, 339 
Hecato, of Rhodes, member of the 

school of Pansetius, 53, ti., 55 
Hegesianaz, a Cynic, 295, n. 
Heliodoms, a Peripatetic, 322, 1 
Heliodorus of Prusa, 115, 5 
Helvidius Prisons, a Stoic, put to 

death by Vespasian, 197, n. 
Heraclides, the Stoic, 52 ; con- 
temporary of Panaetius, 62 
Heraclitus, a Stoic, 195, 1 
Heraditus, of Tyre, member of the 

New Academy, 99, n, 
Heraclius, a Cynic, 301, 3 
Heras, a Cynic in the reig^ of 

Vespasian, 294, n 



LAM 

Herminus, a Peripatetic, 306, ».; 

his commentaries on Aristotle, 

312 
Herminus, a Stoic, 200, n. 
Hermodorus the Ephesian, 6, 2 
Herophilus, a Cynic, 294, n. 
Homonyms, Aristotle's definition 

concerning, objected to by Atti- 

cus, 342, 343 
Honoratus, a Cynic, 294, n. 
Human nature, how treated by 

Cicero, 169 ; by Seneca, 239 ; by 

Epictetus, 260 ; by Marcus Au- 

relius, 286 

PEAS, doctrine of, according to 
Albinus, 348 
Images, worship of (Vairo), 178 
Immediate ceitainty, its nature 

according to the Edectics, 19 

Immortality, Cicero on, 161, 170 ; 

Seneca's view of, 223 ; Epictetus 

on, 266 ; Marcus Aurelius on, 283 

Iphicles, of Epirus, a Cynic, 301 , 3 

JASON, a Stoic, 71, n, 
Julianus, of Tralles, 307, n. 

ITTNSHIP of mankind, Seneca, 
A 239 

— of man to God (Epictetus), 266 ; 
(Marcus Aurelius) 283 ; (Dio 
Chrysostom) 356 

Knowledge of Gk)d, innate in man 
(Cicero), 160, 161 ; (Dio Chryso- 
stom), 356 

Knowledge, theory of, 311 ; Philo's, 
79, 83; Cicero's, 158; Cicero's 
doctrine of innate, 159*; Anti- 
ochus' theory of, 97 ; proper 
object of, the uniyersal, Alex- 
ander of Aphrodisias, 324; Al- 
binus on the theory and feculty 
of, 347 ; Galen's theory of, 362 

LAMPRIAS, a Peripatetic, bro- 
ther of Plutarch, 305, n. 
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Leonides, a Stoic of Rhodes, l\^n. 
Xogic, how treated by Seneca, 208 ; 

by Epict«tus, 261 ; by Alexander 

of Aphrodisias, 321 ; by Galen, 

323 
Longinns, 336, n. 
Love of mankind (Seneca), 239, 

240; (Epictetus) 276; Marcus 

Aurelius), 286 
Lncanus M. Annsens, nephew of 

Seneca, a Stoic, 197, n, 
Lncian, his personal history, 357 ; 
* considers philosophy as tied to 

no system, but satirises each in 

turn, 368, 359; conception of 

true philosophy as the true art 

of life, 360 
Lucilius, 12, 3 ; 196, n, 
Lucretius, Epicureanism of, 26 
Lyoo, a Bithynian, 53, ». 



MARCUS AURELIUS, settled 
public teachers of the four 
chief schools of philosophy in 
Athens, 193 ; references to him 
and his instructors, 199, n,; 
his personal history, 276; re- 
semblances to Epictetus, 278 ; 
conception of human life and of 
the problem of philosophy, 279 ; 
his doctrines, 279 sq. ; belief in 
the Divine order of the universe, 
281; in dreams and auguries, 
282; future existence, 283; his 
ethics, 284 ; resignation to the 
will of God, 285 ; love to man, 
286; nobility and purity of his 
Hfe, 287 

Marriage, Seneca*s view of, 240 ; 
Musonius on, 256 ; Epictetus on, 
273 

Maximus of Nicsea, a Platonist, 
336, n 

Maximus of Tyre, a Platonist, 336, 
w., 337 

Menecrates of Methyma, of the 
school of Antiochus, 100, n. 
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Menephylus, a Peripatetic, 304, 2 

Menesarohus, disciple and succes- 
sor of Pansetius, 63 

Menippus, a Cynic of the third 
century B.C., 291, 1 

— , the Lycian, mentioned by 
Pbilostratus, 291, n. 

Meteorology, Seneca's, 211 

Metrodorus, philosopher and 
painter, 8, ] ; accompanied ^mi- 
lius Paulus on his warlike ex- 
peditions, 8 

Metronax, a Stoic, 196 

Mnasagoras, disciple of Panastius, 
63, %, 

Mnaseas of Tyre, of the school of 
Antiochus, 100, n. 

Mnesarchus, the Stoic, 86 

Monachism adopted by the Chris- 
tian Church &om Cynicism, 303 

Mucins ScsBVola, disciple of Panse- 
tius, 49 

Mummius, Sp., Roman, disciple of 
Pansetius, 65, n. 

Museum, the Alexandrian, 191 

Musonius, a Cynic, 766, 2 end 

Musonius, a Stoic of the third cen- 
tury A.D., 200, n. 

Musonius Rufus, instructor of 
Epictetus, 197, n. ; personal his- 
tory, 246, 3; devoted to prac- 
tical ethics, 248; asserted 
philosophy to be the only way 
to virtue, 261 ; his personal in- 
fluence, 253 ; Stoicism exag- 
gerated by Musonius, 253 ; inner 
freedom of man his leading 
thought, 254 ; reasons for avoid- 
ing aninial food, 255 ; views on 
marriage and the exposure of 
children, 266: disapproval of 
public prosecutions, 256 

Musonius the Tyrian, 1 99, n, 

NEO-PLATONISM, forerunners 
of, among the Platonists, 344 
Nero, influence of the time of, on 
philosophy, 236 
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Nestor of Tarsus, the Academic, 
54, n. ; distinct from Nestor the 
Stoic, 102, 2 

Nicander the Bithynian, 53, n. 

— a Peripatetic, 307, n. 

Nicolaos of Damascus, 122 

Nigrinns, a Platonist, 335, n ; his 
edecticism, 344 

Noma, the books of, 7 

Numenius, 336, n. 

rnNOMAUS of Gadara, a Cynic 
vJlJ of the reign of Hadrian, 

295; his treatise against the 

< Jugglers,* 295 
Origen, 336, n. 
Originality, decline of, in Greek 

philosophy, 3 
Orion, 282 

PANiETIUS of Rhodes, 39 ; at 
Borne, 9 ; friend of Scipio and 
Laelios, 40; head of the Stoic 
school in Athens, 40; learning 
and reputation, 41 ; character 
of his Stoicism, 42 ; denial of the 
soul's existence after death, 45; 
ethics, 47 ; work on duty, 48 ; 
theology, 49; his allegorical in- 
terpretation of myths, 50; rejec- 
tion of soothsaxing, 58 ; relation 
to the Stoics, 5 1 : contemporaries 
and disciples of, 52 ; school of, 
53 sq, ; and Seneca, 245 

Fftncratius, a Cynic, 294, n. 

Papirius, Fabianus, member of the 
school of the Sextii, 181 

Paramonus of Tarsus, disciple of 
Panaetius, 63, 2 

Paulus, the Prefect, a Peripatetic, 
306, n. 

Pausanias of Pontus, disciple of 
Panaetius, 53, n. 

Peregrinus, a Cynic, 294, n. ; 
Lucian's description of him, 
299, 3 ; his voluntary death by 
fire, 299; praised by Gellius, 300 
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ncpl KiiaiutVy the treatise, its origin, 
125 ; Chiysippus on, 127 ; Posi- 
donios not the author of, 128 ; 
nature of the treatise, 132 ; 
affinity with Stoicism, 135 ; 
Peripatetic and Stoic ideas com- 
bined in it, 137 ; its probable 
date of composition, 138 ; later 
than Posidonius, 141 ; about the 
first century B.C., 143 

Peripatetics, the later, 112 ; ex- 
clusively devoted to commen- 
taries on Aristotle, 194 

— of the first centuries aft«r Christ, 
304 j^. 

Peripatetic School from the second 
hidf of the third century A.D. 
gradually merged in that of the 
Neo-Platonists, 332 

Persius, Flaocus A., a Stoics 
197, «. 

Petronius, Aristocrates, of Mag- 
nesia, a Stoic, 196, n, 

Phanias, a Stoic, 71, n. 

Philo, of Larissa, at Rome, 88 B.c.» 
12 ; personal history, 75 ; in- 
structor of Cicero, 76 ; practical 
basis, 77 ; his revival of Platon- 
ism, 82; theory of knowledge, 
83 ; was the founder of the 
'Fourth Academy,* 84; pupils 
of, 100, «. 

Philopator,a Stoic under Hadrian, 
198, n. 

Philosophers banished from Rome, 
7 

— sects of, enumerated by Varro, 
173 

Philosophy, schools of, tend to 
amalgamation, 1 ; Roman esti- 
mates of, 15 

— of revelation, allied with eclec- 
ticism, 20 ; schools of, are all in 
agreement, according to Antio- 
chus, 91 ; general character of,, 
in Lnperial times, 189 

— reganled with political mis- 
trust in the first century B.C.,, 
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190; chairs of, established by 
Hadrian, 191 ; theoretical and 
practical, 205 ; relation of, to 
rhetoric, 352 

Physics, Seneca's high estimation 
of, 210 

^{fffis distinguished from ^vx^ by 
Panaetius, 47 ; by Galen, 369 

Piso, 65, n. 

Piso, M., a disciple of Antiochus, 
101, n, 

Plato, commentators of, 337 

Plato of Rhodes, 53, n. 

Platonism, revival by Philo, 82 

Platonists of the first centuries 
A.D., 334 

Plutarch, his commentary on Plato, 
337 

Polyzelus, a Cynic, 295, n, 

Polyzelus, a Peripatetic, 295 n. 

Posidonins at Rome at the begin- 
ning of the first century B.C., 12 

— a Syrian of Apamea, disciple of 
Panaetius, 56 ; his doctrines and 
relation to Stoicism, 59 8q.\ 
love of rhetoric and erudition, 
62 ; natural science, 62 ; anthro- 
pology, 64 ; doctrine of the soul, 
64 sq.'y ethics, 65; psychology, 
68 ; not the author of ircpi 
K6(r/iov, 128 

Potamo of Alexandria, his eclec - 
ticism, 109 sq, ; criterion of 
truth, 111 

Premigenes of Mytilene, a Peripa- 
tetic, 306, n. 

ProclinuB, a Platonist, 336, n, 

Protagoras, a Stoic, 74, n. 

Providence, Cicero's belief in, 168"; 
Marcus Aurelius on, 285 

Ptolemy, a Peripatetic, 317, ». 

Ptolemy, two Epicureans of that 
name, 28, 2 

Publius, a disciple of Philo, 100, w. 



RELIGION, Seneca's conception 
of, 244 



SEL 

Rhetoric, an important part of 
public instruction in the Imperial 
period, 352 ; numerous schools 
of, 352 ; appointment of public 
teachers of, 352 

Roman character, effect of, on 
Greek philosophy, 14 

Roman disciples of Panaetius, 
55, n, 

Roman estimate of philosophy, 15 

Roman students of Greek philo- 
sophy, 11 

Rome, Greek philosophy at, 6; 
philosophers banished from, 7 ; 
Cameades at, 9; Greek philo- 
sophy at, 10 ; Epicureanism at, 
12 ; Panaetius at, 9 ; Stoicism 
at, 9 ; Philodemus and Sjnx), the 
Epicureans at, in the first cen- 
tury B.C., 13 ; Philo the Platonist 
at, in 88 B.C., 12 

Rubellius Plautus, a Stoic put to 
death by Nero, 197, n. 

Rusticus Junius, Stoic instructor 
of Marcus Aurelius, 198, n. 

Rutilius Rufus, Q., Roman disciple 
of Panaetius, 65, n. 

SAKKAS, a Platonist, 336, n. 
Sallustius, a Cynic ascetic of 
Athens in the sixth century A. D., 
302,3 

Sandon, 72, n. 

Scaevola, Q. Mucins, Roman dis- 
ciple of Panaetius, 55, n. 

Scepticism, its effect on Greek 
philosophy, 4 ; relation of, to 
eclecticism, 12 ; self-contradic- 
tory according to Antiochus, 90 ; 
of Seneca, 225 

Schools of Philosophy, the, tend 
to approximate, 1 93 

Scylax of HaliCamassus, friend of 
Panaetius, 54, n. 

Self - examination, necessity of 
(Seneca), 238 

Selius, Caius, disciple of Philo, 
100, n. 
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SEN 

Seneca, 196, n. ; his reputation and 
influenoe, 203 ; practical nature 
of his ethics, 204 ; his concep- 
tion of philosophy, theoretical 
and practical 205 sq. ; contempt 
for merely theoretical inquiries, 
his view of logic, 208 ; his high 
estimation of physics, 210 ; Ms 
meteorology, 211 ; physical and 
theological doctrines, 212 ; nature 
of God, according to, 213 ; Stoic- 
ism in, 215 ; theories of the 
world, 217; his anthropology, 
219 ; nature of the soul, accord- 
ing to, 219 ; theory of passions 
and affections, 221 ; frailty of 
human nature, 221 ; contempt 
for the body, 222 ; body and 
spirit opposed, 222 ; his view of 
immortality, 223 ; Seneca's psy- 
chology compared with that of 
Chrysippus, 224 ; scepticism of, 
225 ; Stoicism of, 226, 242 

— on external evil, 229 ; ethics 
of, 226 ; Peripateticism of, 229 ; 
his opinion about Cato, 230 

— on the wise man, 231 ; his 
deviation from Stoicism, 231 ; 
vacillation in his character, 232 ; 
rhetoric of, 234 

— influence of his time, 235 

— bids us find happiness in our- 
selves, 236 ; necessity of self- 
examination, 238 ; natural kin- 
ship of mankind, 239 ; view of 
political life, 239 ; love of man- 
kind, 239, 240 ; view of marriage, 
240 

— on the forgiveness of inju- 
ries, 241 ; view of suicide, 243 ; 
of the assistance given by the 
Deity to man, 243 ; on the 
equality of men, 242 ; his con- 
ception of religion, 244 ; com- 
pared with Panaetius, 245 

Senses, the, their dict^ not to be 
discarded ; doctrine of Antio- 
chus, 89 ; of Cicero, 158 



STO 

Serapio, a Stoic, 196 n. 

Serenianus, a Cynic, 301, 3 

Severus, a Platonist, 336, ^. ; his 
commentary on the 'Cimzeus, 339 ; 
his eclecticism, 345 ; treatise on 
the soul, 345 8q.\ deviations 
from Platonism, 348 

Sextii, school of the, advocated 
daily self - examination, re- 
nounced animal food, 186; its 
character and doctrines, 183 9q. ; 
was a branch of Stoicism, 187 

Sextius, Q., his school, 180 ; qnes- 
'^tion as to his authorship of tiie 
book of Sentences, 182, 2 ; rela- 
tion to the Stoics, 186 ; succeeded 
as head of the school by his son, 
181 

Sextus of Chseronea, a Platonist, 
335, n. 

Sextus, the supposed Pythagorean, 
182,2 

Socrates, a Peripatetic, 307, n, 

So8igenes,the Peripatetic, 306, n. ; 
313 

Sosigenes, the Stoic, contemporary 
of Panaetius, 52 

Soson of Ascalon, 53, n. 

Sotas of Paphos, a Stoic, 54, n, 

Sotion, a Peripatetic, 305, n. 

Sotion of Alexandria, member of 
the school of the Sextii, 181; 
instructor of Seneca, 181 

Soul, nature of the, according to 
Asclepiades, 30 ; Antiochus, 95 ; 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, 326 ; 
Cicero, 170 ; Posidonius, 64 ; 
Seneca, 219; Marcus Auielius, 
283 ; the, an emanation from the 
Deity, 176 ; the, immortality o^ 
defended by Cicero, 170 ; is air 
(Varro), 176; opinions of Atticns, 
342 ; Galen, 367 

Sphodrias, a Cynic, 295, n. 

Staseas, of Naples, called by Cicero 
nohilis PeripatetionSj 122, 1 

Stoicism at Rome, 9 

Stoics, the later, 34 ; of the first 
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STO 

oentnry B.c^ 71 sq, ; the, and 
Sextius, 186 ; the, in the first 
centories A.D., 189 ; criticism of 
the, by Cicero, 164 ; their re- 
striction to ethics, 194 ; under 
Domitian, Trajan, and Hadrian, 
] 98, n. ; inclination of the later 
to Platonism, 42 gq.^ 62 sq. 

Strabo the geographer, a Stoic, 
73, w. 

Stratocles of Bhodes, a Stoic, 
54, n. 

Strato, the Alexandrian Peripa- 
tetic, 307, n, 

Snicide, Seneca's view of, 243 ; de- 
fended by the Cynics, 298, 300 

Sulpicios Gallns, astronomer and 
philosopher, 8 



TAUBU8 CALVISIUS BERY- 
TUS, a Platonist, 336, w. ; 
commentaries on Plato, 340 
Tetrilins Bog^, 100, n, 
Theagenes, a Cynic, 294, n; dis- 
ciple of Peregrinus, 301 
Theodotns, a Platonist, 336, n, 
Theomnestus, a Cynic, 295, n, 
Theomnestus, of the New Aca- 
demy, 102, 2 
Theo of Alexandria, 73, n, 
Theo of Smyrna, a Platonist, 335, 
n. ; his commentaries on Plato, 
339 
Theopompns, of the school of An- 

tiochns, 100, n. 
Thrasea Pfietus, a Stoic, 197, n^ 

friend of Seneca, 291, 2 
Thrasyllus, the grammarian, mem- 
ber of the New Academy, 
102, 2 
Timocles of Cnidus, 54, n. 
Truth, criterion of, according to 
Antiochus, 88; according to 
Potamo, 111 ; Cicero, 153, 156, 
161 ; acpording to Galen, 363 



ZEN 

Tubero, Q. iSlius, Boman disciple 
of Pansetius, 55, n, 

VABBO, a disciple of Antiochus,. 
100, n. ; a Boman eclectic and 

. friend of Cicero, 171 ; his view 
of philosophy, 172 ; and the- 
sects of philosophers, 173 ; his 
ethics and doctrine of the 
highest good, 174 ; virtue a con- 
dition of happiness, 174; his- 
psychology and theology, 176 ^ 
his opinion of image worship,. 
178 ; of State religion and theo- 
logy, 178 

Vespasian, his measures against 
philosophers, 190, 1 ; payments, 
to rhetoricians, 191, 3 

Yigellius, M., Boman disciple of 
Pansetius, 55, n, 

Yirginius Bufus, a Peripatetic, 
307, «. 

Yirtue and knowledge, according 
to Antiochus the Academic, 88, 
96 

Yirtue, a condition of happiness, 
174 (Yarro) ; 238 (Seneca); relar 
tion of, to philosophy, according 
to Musonius Bufus, 251 

WISE MAN, the, of the Stoics, 
and Seneca, 231 
World, theories of the (Treatise 
irepl Kdfffjutv), 134 ; (Seneca), 217 ;: 
(Marcus Aurelius), 281; (Atti- 
cus), 342 ; final confla^gration of 
the, 34, 35, 44 

XANTHIPPUS, a Cynic, 295 
Xenarchus, controverted Aris- 
totle's Physics, 124 

ZEND of Sidon, 27 
Zeno of Tarsus, successor of 
Chrysippus, 34; opinion as to 
the destruction of the world, 34 
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